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ABU AL-FADL Айка: А "NOTABLE SCHOLAR, PRINCE 
OF | NISHAPOR 


MD. ABU BAKER smbiqur* 


The- Prince Abu al-Fadl al- Mikali ( d. 436/1044- -5) was a great scholar, 
writer, poet, theologian and traditionist endowed specially with a comprehen- 
sive ‘knowledge of Arabic prose and poetry. -He was a narrator of Hadith, 
author of. many important literary works on. history, rhetoric, grammer, 
philology, and compiler of the anthologies of verse and prose. He belonged 
to the well-known and most influential Mikali Family ( Al Mikal) of Nisha- 
pür, an administrative capital and 'centre of Arab Sicences of the eastern 
Persian Province of Khurasan since the early ‘Abbasid period. In the- 4th/ - 
10th. and -Sth/ 11th centuries Nishapür was, undoubtedly, one of tlie most 
flourishiug cities, both economically and intellectually, of the eastern Islamic 
World when ‘Arabic still remained the language of official correspondence, 
diplomacy, science and culture and the chief and recognised literary 'medium '. 

until destruction of the caliphate , by the Mongols in the middle of.the 7th/ . 
13th: Century. ` This family, in fact, produced many theologians, traditionists, 
poets and literary men during the Tahirid (т. 205-59/821-73 ), Saffarid (т. 253- 
393/867-1003 ) and Samanid ( г. 204-395/819-1005 ) rules in Khurasan. But ^ 
in the Ghazanavid period (т. 366—582/977-1186 ) they were more prominent as 
administrators, officials and sometimes soldiers than as pure scholars or 
t divines.| More than forty five members of this family are so far traced out 
| through my extensive study while some of them were literary luminaries and 

‘administrative experts. in the Ghaznavid and early Seljtiqid- periods. They 
. éarned unparallel reputation in Tradition, Thelogy, History, Lexicology, 
` Jurisprudence, Prose and Poetry.as wellas in tlie Central and Provincial ` 
administration. The family last had been established i in Nishaptr since the 
"early 4th/10th century and had a long tradition of attachment to learning 
‘and its ‘exponents, In the past they had been patrons of thé Arabic 
Lexicographer and Philologist : Ibn Durayd (4. 321/933). Mikalis filled both 
municipal and central government offices under the Samanids and Ghaznavids, 
'and Abü al-Fadl *Ubaydallah was жо in the- FAVORE of Sultan: Mas‘td of 
Ghazna ( т. 421-32/1030-41 ).2 
` ' The fame of the. Mikali Family j in the eastern Islamic World dates 
-from ‘the early ‘Abbasid period. Sam'a ani? traces their genealogy back to 
“Tazdejurd Н and. Bahram s bir Soghdia rather than: Persia seems to E 
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have been their original home. Among their encestors (a genealogical table 
is shown in page no. 13) was a Shür Diwasti, one of the local lords of 
Sughd who was killed, in 104/722-3 fighting the Arab invadors of Transoxania 
(Ma Wara' al- -Nahr). Islamic names now begin to appear in their genealogy. 


The early ‘Abbasids. encouraged Persians to emigrate to the capital city of 


Baghdad, and in this way the Mikalis were drawn into the cosmopolitan 
sphere of the caliphate. Shah b. Mikal (d. 302/914-5) the elder brother 
of Muhammad b. Mikal (d. 250/864), was a protege of the Tahirids. and 


: was eulogised by tlie poet al-Buhturi ( d. 202999 лев "d 


Обе ul TN cj? 5 ei? ust ш" la come &, o» 
atte ss ls ы Nj wl yn з” 6 $9) EIC EET ү 
"Many discussions happened between you in which won- 


derful news and views took place about me and Shah b. 
Mikal ; 


I reported to him on my Е 7 ashamed of reward 
for what would be increased in my honour and wealth." 


‘His nephew .‘Abdallah b. Muhammad ( d. 308/920) was the Governor 


. of Ahwaz in the early 4th/10th century sta-ting out in the service of ће 


Saffaridsó. His son AbT al-'Abbas Isma‘il ( d.362/973 ) was educated by. Ibn 


" Durayd?, who wrote for the former al-Janharat fi al-Lugha al-‘Arab.-and 


dedicated to him his Qasida in Alif Magsüra?, This Qasida spread the fame 


. of the Mikali family in the Islamic Work asfar as ‘Aden and earned its, 
, author, Ibn Durayd, 10,000 dinars from them.- Under this AbT al-‘Abbas, the 


family settled in Nishaptr and in 347/958 the Samanid vizier Abu Ja‘far 
Ahmad b. Husayn al-‘Utbi gave him the charge of the Diwan al-Rasa'il., ( the 
chief of the Correspondence Department ), the post which he held till | ‘his - 
death -in 363/973.? 


: It was apparently: Ab al-'Abbzs wh» became the first Mikali вая is of 
Nishaptr, an office which his son Abu Muhammad ‘Abdallah ( d. 379/ 989 ). 
latter took over. Abt Muhammad ‘Abddllah was well-known as ап authority | 
on poetry and law and specially on the science of Shurut.!^ Although in 
364/974-5 he refused to head the Diwan al-Rasa "il, he was nevertheless, like 
his father, drawn into the Samanid acministration.! His son Abü Ja'far, : 
Muhammad ( d.388/998 ) became the Ra'is 5f Nisbapur, and with the latter's 
grandson, Abu al-Qasim ‘Ali we find the family fully involved in the circle 
of the Ghaznavid oficialdom. This Khwaja ‘Ali appears frequently in the, 
history of Bayhaqi's pages. Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna (г. 388/998-421/ 
1030) drew him from Khurasan to Ghazna, where he settled down. and 
became the Ra' is of Ghazna, 
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A line of the Mikali family рЫ to that of Abu Muhammad 
‘Abdallah was that. of -his elder brother Abu al-Qasim ‘Ali (d. 376/986-7 ), 
-known from his love of Jihad- as al-Mutawwa‘i 1, although he was also a 
‘scholar and traditionist. Of his sons. Abt ‘Abdallah Husayn followed his 
father's ways and combined the callings of: warrior and administrator. 
Gardizi 2 gives him the title of Ra’is, so he may at sometime have held 
this position in NiShapur or some other town of Khurasan. Abū ‘Abdall- 
-ah’s brother Abū Nasr Ahmad served for a time as Ra'is of Nisbapür. 

| “Utbi3 praises his Jearning and quotes some of his verse and letters; He 
also praises the attainments of his two sons AbT al-Fadl Шуара апа Abu 
Ibrahim Ismail. 


Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi!^ gave the genealogical chain of АЪТ al-Fadl al- 
Mikaii as Abū al-Fadl ‘Wbaydallah b. Ahmad Б. ‘Ali b. Isma‘ii b. ‘Abdallah 
b. Muhammad b. Mikal b. ‘Abd al-Wahid -b. Kharmuk b.-al-Qasim b. Bakr 
b. Stir b. Sūr b..Sür, b. Stir, the four kings of Persia, b. Firüz b. Yazdijurd 
.b. Bahram Jur. Zabidi? records the genealogical chain of the Mikali family 
as Mikal b. ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Harmak b. al-Qasim b. Bakr b. Diwashti who 
was the king Shir b. Shir b. Shur b. Shür, the four kings b. Firüz b. Yazdjurd 
b. Bahram. The correct names of the foursons of Firüz were Shür and not 
Sür, while the name of the fourth son was either Diwasti or Diwasbti. The 
name of Harmak must be Kharmuk. 16 Al-Sam‘ani!? records the genealogical 

‘chain of this family as Mikal b. Abd al-Wahid b. Jibra'il b. Qasim b. Bakr 

b. Diwasti who was the king Shur b. Shtr b. Shtir b. Shtir b. Firüz b. 
Yazdjutd b. Bahram b. Jur. Apparently, Bahram b. Jür was the famous 
Sasanian king- Bahram Gür.- - The correct name of the Jibra'il in this chain 
is Kharmuk. : T E T3 


The correct name of the Mikai family i is the Mikalis!® and not Mika'ilis 
as Bayhadi wrongly mentioned them in several places of his history. In all 
the available sources the-name of their grand father has been written as 
Mikal. The panegyric poets also mentioned their grand father as Mikal and 
not Mika'il Sama’ni records the genealogical chain of a member of this 

. family as Mikal b. ‘Abd al-Wahid. Yaqut in his Mu'jam al-Udaba’ records 
‘the grand father. of this family as Mikal b. ‘Abd al-Wahid. Abū al-Hasan 
“АБ b. Zayd Bayliaqi ‘known as Ibn Fundug? writes “It is an old family 


| in Nishaptir and Baybaq, and -their Brand father was Mikal b. ‘Abd al- 
^ Wahid. pee 


-DENDA a great йй fame as a scholar prince and author remar- 
kably little is known about the life of Abū al-Fadl] *Ubaydallah al-Mikali. 

. "This: is sadly true that all his biográphers could not much" satisfy the rese- 
-archers for the study of. his life and contented themselves with laudatory 
- generalities only. His own compilations being lost were not practically con- 
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sidered “by the ‘contemporary scholars as the original sources for ‘the study 
about him. Tha‘alibi, a contemporary and close friend of Abt al-Fadl, 
however, furnished his books with inuch informations about a large number of 
known and unknown personalities. But unfortunately he did not give Abū 
| 'al-Fadl's' biography in details, Abi al-Fadl was born and broughtup in the 
noble family of-Mikali at Nishzgpür, but his date of birth is not exactly ` 
‘mentioned by any of his biographers. But they unanimously said that he died 
in 436/1044. His father Abu Nasr Ahmad served for a time as Ra'is "of 
Nishapur. Tha‘alibi in the biography of Abu Bakr al-Knwarazmi says that 
al-Khwarazmi -travelled to Nishapür and stayed with Abu Nasr Ahmad al- 
Mikali whom he praised much as :20 - б 


uox J Кае Jf „шз yu is pail J sym. | 
resla vi VD ^ eese "LE 5 ls ! p" CN 


“We are pulling tails of the pride as if we -are growing up ` 
‘among the Mikali family for the sake of our dignity ; ; 


It (i. e. the pride) retained Abu Nasr to be grown up 
among them (ie. the Mikalis) for many years as dt орев. 
-his descendants among them.” : . 


. - Abu Sa'id Ahmad b. Shabib al-Shabibi, s disüqguthed poet. and waiter: 
of Khwarazm praised Abu Nasr Ahmad as :2! І 


SUID 5) КККК ЦГ 
pipt PITT Ses Í Jäi Apyiely ФТ e LA f оаа. 


“О, the Mikali family! you are tke prime of the Persians, - 
but Ahmad (Abt Nasr) is a pearl of nobié nature ; 


. So, you surrender to the Decree of Allah and acknowledge | 
‚ the superiority of Ahmad willingly or unwillingly.” 


Abt Nasr‘ Utbi2 ( d. 427/1036 ) praises his learning and quotes some of. 
“his Arabié versés and letters. Tha‘alibi explains the virtues of Ahmad as, 
‚ “Now Abt Nasr Ahmad b. ‘Ali is the rema: nder of the distinguished: people; Я 
the best “of ‘the noble births, chief of the léarnedmen, unique of K Khurasan, jts 
proud, elegance and beauty". Jurbadqani2* describes the excellent qualities of 


',Abü Nasr as, “Abū Nasr Ahmed b. ‘Ali b. Isma'il al-Mikali was one of the. i 


distinguished learned men of Nishaptr. The Amir Abū Nasr was the craft 
+ of- Sultan Mahmud, the stepson ( foster-beother ) of the: kingdom and the 
Shiekh of the empire. He was adorned with complete learning and ‘iféra- 
; tire, lofty position and high honour.. anc if he wants һе can coiüpose 
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| рше. poetry combined with’ unique -words and elegant ineanings.” The same 


author also says “From the glories of Abü Nasr al-Mikali-were his two sons 
who were compared With stars. in the sky. of leadership and with the full 
moon ‘in the horizon" of fortune. - One of them. was Amir. Abū al-Fadl and 


. the ‘other was Amir Abülbr&him. Ла _lofty: ‘position both of them resembled 


4 


_two stars situated near the north pole. In accomplishment of science and. 


literature - ‘their fame is similar to both of the luminaries (Sun and Moon). 
But in the field of entertaining literature Abi al-Fadl was more elegant and 
compriser of the ‘Arab observation. His poems were wonderful and in 
beaüty they are compared with the face of a -virgin and the light of San‘a, 
the metropolis of Yemen. 24 / 


Abu al-Fadl al-Mikali had a- close connection with the famous poets 
and writers of his age. Badi: al-Zaman' al-Hamadhani wrote to him a few 
Тенегѕ?5. Abū al-Hasan al-Bakharzi’s father Abu ‘Ali Hasan b. Abi al-Tayyib 
praised him much. Moreover, his contemporaries like Abū al--Ghawth b. 
Nahir al-Manihi2’, Abū Ya‘la Muhammad Б. Hasan al-Basri??, Abū Manstir 


‘Yahya .b. Yahya al-Katib and his son AbWal-Wafa’ Muhammad b. Yahya”, _ 
Aba: Muhammad “Abdallah: b. Muhammad Düghabadi*, Abü Muhammad 
Ismail b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdiis al-Dahhan al-Naysabüri?, Abu ‘Amir Fadl 


b. Ismail al-Tamimi alJurjáni??, Abu Sa'id Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmzn 


i. D'üs?—all were famous literateurs who: earned literary benefits from him 


and eulogised him much in prose and poetry. Abu al-Fadl possessed outstan- 


'ding qualities was a fine poet and authority on tradition and until his death 


he- gave lectures in Nishapuür which were widely attended by scholars.* It 


"Was Abu al-Fadl with his brother Abū Ibrahim who suffered dispossession of 
their lands and rights when AbT ‘Ali Hasan b. Muhammad b. ‘Abbas b. . 


AbT al-Abbas Isma‘il known Hasanak-Mikali ( d. 422/1030-1 ) became Ra'is | 


of Nishapür. The Hanafi Qadi of Nishaptir Abu al-‘Ali sa‘id b. Muhammad 


(d: 431/1040 ) had close connection with the powerful Mikali family from 


"whose patronage he had benefitted when still a young scholar. He was thus 
‘glad to intercede for two meibers of this family Abu. al-Fadl ‘Ubaydatlh 


and Abd Ibrahim Isma'il, the two brothers, when in 421/1030 Sultan Mas‘td 
came to Nishapur and heard mazalim. The two brothers had been deprived 
of their hereditory propeity and the revenues of the. family aüqaf had. been 


` "diverted- from the beneficiaries; by this distant cousin of.theirs, Hasanak Mikali 


-and by other Ghaznavid officials, during the period when Hasanak had been 


Ra’is of Nishapür. Thanks to the Qadi’s influence with his former pupil, 
P 


. thé new: Sultan, this intercession was successful. Early in.Mas'üd's reign the 


two brothers "Tegained their inheritance and the Vizier Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Samad stayed at Abu al-Fadl's house when in pus he passed through 


"Nishapür from Khwarazm? > - 
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In his time Abt al-Fad] was the unique of .Khurasan in the field , of 
entertaining literature." He was a generous scáolar who learnt Hadith and 
narrated it'from Hakim Abu Ahmad al-Hafiz and Abu ‘Amr b. Hamadan: 
The „traditionists like Abu al-Fadl Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Taysi al-Hafiz, 
Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Muadhin, Abu al-Qasim ‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali the 
great jurist and others narrated traditions from him. He also set up an assem- 
bly of dictation for himself. He excelled in composing Arabic poetry. and 
27 verses of his Arabic poetry were quoted in Fuwat al-Wafayat. The son 
of his uncle named Abū Hafs Muhammad b. ‘Ali compiled a particular book 
entitled Dark al-Ghurar Wa Рат} al-Durar?6 in praise of his poems from which 
the author of Badi 'al-Bada'ih Jamal al-Din Abi al-Hasan ‘All b. Zafir al 
Azdi (а. 623/1226 ).and the author of Zahr al- Адар Abu Ishaq al-Husar 
( d. 453/1601 ) quoted .a few verses.?7. 


Abu .al-Fadl was intimately associated with Abu Manstir al-Thaestibi 
(d. 429/1038), a prolific writer and poet of Nishaptr. This friendly relation 
‘between them was more cordial than the blood -elation due to: their coincidence 
.in the same taste which continued between them for more than fifty years. 
Tha‘alibi dedicated more than five of his books to this Abu al-Fadl al]-Mikall. 
They are, Sihr al-Balagha, Fad! man Ismuhn al-Fadl, Figh. al-Lugha, Thimar 
al-Qulüb; Khasa'is al-Buldan and Bard al-Akbad38, Tha‘alibi devoted a 
‘whole chapter of his Yatima to mention of his prose and poetry?  Tha'alibi 
. praises him*® “Тһе Amir Aba al-Fadl b. Ahmad. surpassed his predecessors 
and’ successors belonged, the Mikali family zs the sun surpassed the new 
‘thoon. His position among them is like the position’ of jewel in a necklace. 
Because he accomplished. in him all kinds -of their beauties, qualities, learn- 
ings and specialities. He was superior to others in literature who was the | 
‘rightman for it and the originatior of it... He was. in replacement of: з 

al-Amid, substitute of Sahib b. ‘Abbad ‘and équivalent to al-Sabi: - 

| "composing poetry he was compared with ‘Abdallah b. al-Mu'tazz, es 
b. Tahir and Abt Firas al-Hamdani who were resurrected after their death and 
who .were the princes of literatures and kings of: poets", Tha‘alibi also - 
praises him*!, 


tee y bas 909 J4) phy &. Ж Ke "T dijs vm 


TIU ` slej le gag, i 
“You are two. oceans, one, an ocean of eloquence composed 
, of al-Walid’s ( Buhturi ) poetic spirit ‘and the charming style . 
. of al-Asma‘i ; 
e The other,.a skill in epistolary salinas equal .to Milos: of. 
al-Sabi and Ibn Mugla", 
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' Thus the profound loyalty and deep affection Tha‘alibi felt for Abu al- 
Fadl are shown іп the frequent quotations of the latter's verses and maxims 
in almost all of Tha‘alibi’s- extent works.42 Hence itis not surprising to see 
Tha‘alibi and. many other scholars group themselves around АЪТ al-Fadl al- 
Mikali, who was not only a scholar himself but a patron of scholars as well. 

Abü al-Fadl al-Mikali was one of the most distinguished notables 
(ayan) of Nishapür. The rural landlords and urban notables were on in- 
‘fluential group within the population of Nishapür. The iocal administrators 
of the.city and the greater part of the religious leaders and teachers were 
drawn, from these classes. As already mentioned Abū al-Fadl was a member 
of the extremely influential local family of the Mikalis who filled both 
municipal and central government offices under the Samanide and Ghaznavids, 
and Abt al-Fadl al-Mikali was high in the favour of Sultan Mas*üd b. Mahmtid 
of Ghazna.' According to Husari ^^, Abu al-Fadl al-Mikali was the Ra’is of 
Nisbapür when the former finished his book Zahr al-adabin 405 A.H.. We 
infer from the history of the various brariches of the Mikali family how 
adaptable the family was and how tenacious it was of power and privileges. 
The Mikalis retained a grip on the riyasat of Nishaptir which, whilst not 
` continuous, embraced the last few decades of Samanid ruleand most of the 
period of Ghaznavid гше in.Khuraszn. The office of Ra‘is or Za‘im was a 
Key one inthe Khurasanian towns at this time, for dynasties controlling the. 
province had their administrative capitals outside Khurasan at Bukhara and 
‘Ghazna and were accordingly compelled to leave the province with a consid- 
-erable amount of local autonomy. The central government nominated the 
‘Ra‘is and installed him with an official robe of honour, tailasan and durra‘a’ 
‘a horse and the title of Khawaja:i-Buzurg. He then became the channel 
, between sovereign and subjects, and was responsible to the central government 
-for the internal security of the city’ Whenever the sovereign visited the city 
‘he marked the ra’is out from the rest of the a'van ( notables ) by special 
„honours. : The Ra'is in turn, was expected to órganize official festivities 
or receptions for distinguished visitors or envoys. If the Sultan’s army 
appeared in the neighbourhood, he and the local representatives of the adminis- 
tration had to arrange: supplies for the army. If he was specially trusted 
by the ruler, he might be used for a diplomatic mission.45 Furthermore, once 
‚ nominated to the Riyasa, there was. a good chance of one's descendants 
acquiring on hereditary grip on the office. 

- The Ra’is had to be a man of social status and wealth, for leader- 
ship in the organization of public works and charities was, expected 'of him ; 
and he had to patronise the 'ulama" and keep open house for travellers 
and the needy.: Obviously, he had to Persona Grata with the rest of the 
a'yan, for this leadership of them was more by pursuasion and counsel then 
by coercive power. It was, therefore, natura] that the Ra‘is should be “chosen 


$ 
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.. from the haute boúrgeoisie of the city. These various conditions were in 


. Níshgpür well fulfilled by the Mikalis, who had accumulated wealth from 
their estates and auqaf and also, it seems, from trading and manufacturing 
interests. Although the social . position of the Mikali family and their wealth 
` were bound. up with Khurasan and in particular, with Nishapür, they were - 


not restricted provincial in outlook. ` Successiva members, of the family served. ` ` 
various dynasties inturn, from the Tahirids, to the Ghaznavids, and. alteast  - 


. one Mikali adapted himself to the new Seljtiq regime. Allin all, the Mikalis . 


` like Abu al-Fadl ‘Ubaydallah are a striking example of the qualities which .' 


е gave Khurasanian life much of its characteristics resilience and energy. . 


© Abt al-Fad] al-Mikali mieti library inhis own house at Марш. 
As he was in love.with books, it is not- surprising that he collected. and 
purchased all the unique and rare books for his library. The Amir also 
thought some causes which would, enable him to obtain whatever he wanted 
by his richness. He also followed the path af compiling books. So he. had 
а, number of compilations as, al-Muntahal, Makhzan al-Balagha, Diwzn.of 
poetry, Diwan al-Ras'ail, Mulah al-Khawatir Wa Manh al-Jawahir and Fada'il- 
; al-Mulük??. The books Makhzan al-Balagha and Fadail al- Mulük were written . 
„on historical affairs which survived till 9th century A.H. This statement. 
supported by Haji Khalifa'? who says, *Fadz'ilal-Mulük is for Abū al-Fadl - 


*Ubaidallah b; Ahmad al-Mikali". In ancther place Haji Khalifa writes, . . 


“Makhzan al-Balagha is on history written by Abū al-Fadl "Ubaidallah b. 
.Abü Nasr Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. al-Mikali. Mir Khawand50 ( d. 903/1497 ) also 
mentions these two books for АЪТ al-Fadl which were written on history. 
Sam'ani says that Abu al-Fadl al-Mikali’ s works and Diwan were well-known 
and popular with men of letters. He and his friend Tha‘alibi undertook. as 
Joint venture to the field of compilation. Abt al-Fadl, therefore, "wrote some 
. sections which Tha‘alibi inserted in his own books. He, however, acknowled- 
ged Abt al-Fadl's superfluity which the forrrer in the preface of the section 
on Ibn al-‘Amid said :1 ` MM 


bi Ly oe e ве e 
ol Kao)! don |t W) Sage JAR) gi yga sayaf Ga (aX. ум! 
Cure S Фм доз, aA GS, sig NL 
| тл 9s a3 


"I have taken them from the unique works and бааргар 

of the Amir Abū al-Fadl ‘Ubaidalah b. Ahmad al-Mikali 

who suffices me with a great task end adorns me with his -.- 
: п and thanks while his generosity are not denied me", | 
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Abt al-Fadl al-Mikali also showed his admiration for Tha‘alibi by | 
paying his visits in his house and by sending him eloquent letters and by 
composing verses in his praise. A part. from quoting.Mikali's verses and 
maxims, Tha‘a alibi quoted. енене from Mikali's literary works which 
are now lost.?? 4 

AbT al-Fadl al-Mikali had a mumber of sons, among whom the names 
of five persons are extent in available sources. Abu al-Hasan Вауһадї°3 mentions 
three, namely, Husain, ‘Ali and Isma‘il—-all were Amirs. The Amir ‘Ali left 
a Diwan of poetry. Tha‘alibi mentions the 4th son as АЪТ ‘Ali al-Muhassin 
from whom Tha‘alibi quoted two lines of Arabic роеігу.5 The 5th son was 
Ahmad as mentioned by Yaqut.5 Ahmad had also a son named Husain who 
had also a son named Abü Nasr Ahmad. Apparently, this Abu Nasr Ahmad, 
the grand son of Abt al-Fadl *Ubaidallah was the last man survived, to this 
noble and influential family of Nishaptr.*6 

The subject mattér- of the writings and compositions of Abt al-Fadl 
al-Mikali like other Persian writers varied with the change of environment 
‘and ethos. He, therefore, employed the language of prose in writing letters 
to describe their rhetorical beauty and politeness, friendly correspondences, 
eulogy, satire, felicitation, visit with a patient, mournings for the dead and 
correspondences belonging to a prince or soveriegn. On the other hand he 
composed poerty on eroticism, description and simile, friendly, fun and jesting, 
elegy, lamentation and complaint of the time, wisdom, simile and' asceticism.?? 
Tha'alibi quoted some extracts from Abu al-Fadl's compositions in prose and 
verse in his Yatimat al- Dahr. Describing the rhetorical beauty of his writings, 
Abū al-Fadl says. 53 


c pho? 523 к) Че, e m pe 55 nm eed y - us P. Fus! asf 
- б Us ха cR, e {5 s! ка)! ur P gum nc 


*Surely a noble writing was setfovrth to me ; the epitome 
of it is considered to be a most significant booty ; its 
manifestation is an all-comprehensive superfluity : if my 
soul earns ability it will certainly extend the necs. and 
turn towards it while embracing." 


On friendly correspondences he says? : ~ 


eu rue c. ens e Maol | Ely) c dg! ОКАП 
oy, Y! 


“І expected your writing longer than’ the birthnight and 
more delightful than the gentle breeze of the air of the 
children.” ү, : 
2— . MAUS 


e e t 
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“Oi euis he writes® : 


83 ug’ чб {а ish 5 e 3192 (ә ка, Meo. ka n ш" 4 dis. LS) oS 


* - ei leote is T She’ 


“Ноу -I am “obliged to jou ‘for a defective hand - grils 
`. ing) that the praise of which is not in* my power, and 
I assume a burden of friendship which the human and 


Jinn can not dear." 


On blaming, satiring and complaining agairst the circumstances he says®! : 
i x И к Jl cl Bye uil i, ШЕЛ, lis! ca) ly же 4 


“You, have broken all parts of my Feart with blame and - 
left me to a place of water which causes for flowing a 


valley vally.” 


/ 


Regarding the visit with a patient he says& : 
Cie AS де £209! ue, c) 8815 tu ше JC NEN 
- was) f et. Кейш Ae wb EE IE MX ou 


“Не was between fangs and. claws due to illness, ай. 
was on the brink of a crushing shore düe. to ruin.- So 
Allah provided him indemnity with a mercy that sprayed 
the .water of healing on his sickness". ; 


On felicitation he says®3 : 


b, | 7 
сїз эб эр) c mo 1, J Mg)! Ке sys ds Ay! US yor ~ 
CS) len Jof хә MT "m одаў о Js x уйй 
“Allah has made you prosperous till you have seen this 
new moon a shining and round ons by which the num- 


ber of your descendents will be increased and, the grief 
of your enemies will be immense", i 
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On mourning “for the dead he. says : 


MELIUS созде dile E 


| “Death is a. destinsted watering place where both fette 
i hand ‘child are alike”. | 


On corresponding to а prince or sovereign he writes$5 : 


сое)! Koo 13 „е uda g c) 5923! gipa gl ende gal gio 15) 
la stent 191 гс? е ЗЕ 2092; "e, ten T uri? pa 
Т. c uy! 
“When he walks to them their souls walk (i.e. tremble) 
in (their) chests and disasters fall upon Шеш ; ѕо they 
remain alive between lawful lives, roaming bloods. peri- 


è .shing bodies, and oe by which ane wind is sse and - 
` scattered", 


= 


:1On eroticism he’ composed as® : 


34515 gaol)! BRT ye фэк с йб азад) je J 152 uel, 
3452 са) A Yy one p f Р (аЬ enel Xab P EPIS 
“In my person there is а gazélle who because of pretiness 


became а Ka‘ba built for Bayer and pilgrimage from all 
` direction ; - 


My passion invited me to “him апа I, therefore, respondéd 
to his call obediently, I performed Ihram sincerely and 
the sacred Run ( Sai) that would be witnessed". — 


5 Aoc 


On “describing: the Dawn he фарде : 
BEIM йды) К ut эй 0508705 yond i 
eft ute S uat te КЕ ЛЕЯ 


“Wel-come to 4 dawn that took offthe' cloth of darkness 
like a sword that was stripped of the black sheath ; 


or, like a young girl who tore a blue bodice of that.is . 
between her breach to the contemporary ones.” 
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, 


On friendly composition he ѕауѕ68 : 
IPIE ар, Әә at 
эз DIETS 1З! aly IDA ioia I liga оТ 


“І have a friend, but the friendship with him is much 
useful, and his words during conversation are precious. 
pearls ; 26 ` 
If any: day he is absent no present one can be represented 
him and if he is present the assembly "becomes satisfied. 


with him." 


Elegyzing Abū Bakr b. Hamid al-Bukhari he says? : 


de la ТИТО "I N ste oi) >Ч 
de Uno) f, obi) 1, lal | | СЗАТ ы!* uti 


“О, the misfortune of the time’! What a со came | 
over the people due to death of Ibn Hamid ; 


People became equal since his departe 50 ons place i is 
seen for Hamid ; 

Three things, due to his death, are Desain him— 
: knowledge, piety and encomiums." 


On wisdom and asceticism he composes’? : 
‘bse Ао ile I» 59! diy csi] wr 5085) \; e) ve yall e? 
siy Ja cy Ly $097 quce A lw E Ge VT Saga ai, 
"Leave aside the aspiration and .greediness, id be satis- 


fed with sufficiency of affluence. So, thé livelihood of 
the youngmen is what he lived during his living ; 


Men are perished due to abundance of wealth as the 
L peacocks are killed due to their feathers." 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE MIKALI FAMILY”! 











Bahram Gtr 
Ydzájurd ` 
- Firtiz 
Shir 1 
Sir 2 
Shur 3 
Shür Divas ( d. 104/722 ) 
Tali Un f . Bakı 
Qasim 
Kharmuk 
‘Abd сања 
Mikal | 
Shin (d. 302/914 ) ~ —— Muhammad (d. 250/864) 


*Abdallah ( d. 308/920 ) 
AbT al-‘Abbas Isma‘ll ( 280-362/893-972 ) 





| - - m м | 
*Abbas Ra’is Abū Muhammad ‘Abdallah AbT al-Qasim ‘Ali al-Mutawwa'i 
а ( 307-399/919.1008 ) ( 4, 376/986 ) 

Muhammad Abū Јааг Muhammad ( d. 388/988) . — 


В 22 NE, І Wu Ht 
Abi ‘Ali Hasan Abu al-Fadl ‘Abdallah Abu, Abū AUR Ман 





Hasanak ( d. 422/1031 ) | Nasr ‘Abdallah Nasr 
i 7 | Ahmad Husain ‘Umar ‘A | 
Alu al- Abt al- Abü 
Qasim ‘Abbas Hafs 
Ер ы pO adt ' — Ismail i ‘Umar 
AbT al- 
Muzaffar | 
( d. 447/1055 ) | " | 
Abü al-Fadl Abt Ibrahim Ismail 
*Ubayadallah . 
( d. 436/1044 ) 
Husain АЛП Ismail Abt AH ` Ahmed 
| f ` Muhassin ns 
| Husain 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE *MA'RIFATI FAQIRS' OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY BENGAL 


M. S. A. IBRABIMY* 


Finding the success and superiority of the real Pirs.and considering the 
profession of Pirism a lucrative and profitable business, a large number of 
bi-shara/ and bid'ati people pretended to be pirs ; and deceived the people 
under the garb. of Sufism.! With their pretention these Pirs attracted the 

` illiterate and backward people of rural Bengal who happened to be very 
simple and- sincere in thought. Their fraudulent activities charmed the people 
who sometimes ascribed to them super human powers. These fake Pirs 
told them that they had power to cure the diseases, to, kill a man, to give 
life to a dead body, to make a poor rich, and to attend several places at 
-a time.? They practised asceticism on Hindu lines. Their way of life was 
‘piculiar. By the nineteenth century, there were ‘some four major orders of 
-fagirs. of the category—Arjunshahi, Jalali, Madari and Biniwaz’. They were 
again divided and subdivided adinfinitum? ‘Abdu-’l-‘Aziz, a contemporary 
punthi writer vividly describes the evil motives of these false Pirs. One of 
them called *Karamiya" who, according to his report, considered himself 
to be very pious and his disciples prostrated before him ; as 'Abdu'l- 
‚ 'Aziz wrote. ` : 


“бтп ta (tea Gt MAIA | 
wies ЧЇ s (9107 CAE атал” 


| “Кагатїуа knows himself to be very pious. His disciples prostrate 
before him." E in 
' .Another group known as "Batiniya", did not say prayers. They argued 
`. that they: had been saying prayers all times in batin ( inwardly ). In his puni 
“Abdu'l ‘Aziz ѕауѕ5 ; 


E «айса ПП ace ant arate afy 
ARS wa MÈ cer ERAT” 


5 | “Batinlya group say that they always offer prayers. Hence they have 

- no timé to offer prayers outwardly". i 

| * Dr. M. S. A. Ibrahimy, Associate Professor, Department of Arabic & 
Islamic Studies, University of Rajshahi, Bangladesh. 2 
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Another group of fake Pirs known as " Ghaybiya". claimed. that they. p 
Souls foretell the future. 'Abdu'- j-Aziz describes : : Е 


- ФП az. teneat refer TTA | 
ася MAT PA’ BIA DT WÜCES | 


tata four ota teat DID fue ONS - 
LESAN RE Aled CH = Cate - - 
Сай corte ПАТ mx САЙЫ (900 S | | (^ 
acetate этага ибт 9а. аш 1” T ls WARUM 


“There appeared another group | known as‘ ‘Ghaybiya”. They disclose. the 
‘unseen and secret matters through istikhara. ‘They claim that they can foretell > 
а man what he will, get, and who will go to Paradise and who will.go to Hell. 
They also claim that through istikhara they can know that in which stave, the 

..dead body gets punishment and i in which grave there is no punishment." 


' He -referred to Zainullah Shahi, khudz Јал and Telia Fagit: They, 
- according to his description, deceived their murids ( disciples) by exacting money.. 
: from them. on the pretence of (‘jin tana' (ta presént Jinni ) practice. -> They 
advised their ` murids to give up prayers апі: . fasting and all.the outward 
institutions of Islam on the ground that they had entered the realm of 
: “lm ma‘rifa. So they need not perform the outer rituals. Another group 
"of bid ‘ati Pirs ‘who’ did not care for the Shari'a; and when ‘asked, : told that 
they were ma ‘rifati fagirs, their merits were beyond the comiprehension: of 
the ‘ulama’ as the ma‘rifa was a thing exclasively came down from heart 
to heart? and was not written in the Kita» ( al-Qur’ an), and certainly ` 
Allah would see heart of the people not the outer activities.!? So the path 
of та 'rifa, according to them, was quite diferent from that of Shari'a and 
“there was no relation "between: thetwo!! ; anda thing "which was еы 
by Shari'a had been permitted by ma ‘rifa. 12 


These types of pirs -by far outnumbered the real pirs who were hardly 
‚ found. The followers of these fake Pirs increased day by day. - Particularly 
the converts, who were accustomed to the Hindu mythological, tales, ‘found 
in the Pirs a resemblance of the tantric gurus and in ег toms and dargahs 
that of chaita or stupa’. This is because the réligious teachers who con- ` 
verted them could not isolate them, fully -from their age-old customs and 
traditions. On the other hand, the dearth of Islamic books written in verna- . 
'culat language did not give them opportunity to be acquainted *with the 
ideals of Islam. Similarly their inability to understand Arabic language-and 
literature, ‘made them read old books of mythology.!* : 


A ‘renovated group of this type of Sufis- 2d Bengal referred to by 
different writers were the’ Baul fagirs. & " oe 
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|^ Ийв very difficult to ascertain who are exactly the Baul poets or baul group of 
"fagirs. In the general mass of Bengal the word baul denotes mad or vegabond life. _ 
In Bengali literature also the word baul is used in the same sense. As we see in 
the following, lines of Krisna Das Kabiraj Goswami’s Chaitannya Charitamrita 
edited by Harekrishna Mukharjee and Subod Chandra: Majumdar :!? -> 
oo N “oa mia wife fa eRe HOTA! | 
| atga (atta) eat Өй баа ASAP UI 
а orate eft at aes ӘП OO 
verra asta otf ovr СӘГ Ц? _ 
“О mother, leaving your service I took the vow of sannyasin. I turned 
mad and committed a great sin, pray forgive me, for 1 am your'child and 
am always bound to obey you." ^: ў | | 
See another example in Ragatmika pada edited by Manindra Mohan!e : 
‘oq ой {Ө 419и 58% fo 
THT эй xou ЭЙ ?” = 
“Hear O.my pious mother, 1 became mad to a great extent. How can 
a beast-like attain good motives ?" ИЯ | | | 
So the word baul may. be compared’ with the Sufi word diwana which . . 
also means mad. As a- mad man isfree from ‘all responsibilities, the Baul 
fagirs considered themselves to be mad and thus they are free from all 
responsibilities in the society they live in.!7 i: А 
' The Baul fagirs say-“You should think that you have died socially".!9 
They 'represent more a spirit of unconventional approach to divinity through 
' unassumed love and piety than ‘any precious-cults'.? In their dress they do not 
. -keep any distinction between'in Hindus and the Muslims.? Among those faqirs 


M 


Dagu Shidda,?! Gobinda Shidda and Sudharam were Hindüs?? and Haridas Sadiq 
‘Ali Shah claimed to be a both Hindu and Muslim. That is why his-name was · 
the mixture of both Hindu and Muslim names.?? Raddi-'l-Mafsidin reads : 
“ora Certa ИТИ gine ӘЙТ | 2 
fe sa oga 519 Stes SAT d 
ата tae GEA Ow. ims mf 1 
+ fey tale. wea 985 519 AMAN 
Gat we tee шй MN | 
THUY THA 951 ALOA STAHL 
spera ўи ims wm 5181 
raters fro füer fea citer” АЕ 
“Another group of bid ‘ati Pirs isthe group of -Haridas Sadiq ‘Ali 
Shah. What could I say ‘about his strange jest. From. morning up to 
“zuhar prayer he remains Haridas.and the Hindu. people "would come to 
take lesson from him. From the time of zuhar he would become Sadiq ‘Ali 
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‘Shah. Did any body see such ill-motived jest anywhere ? The Musalmans 
would become murid (spiritual disciples) to him. Thus a Gosai _( Hindu :ѕрі- 
ritual person ) of the'Hindus would be regarded as a pir of the Muslims. 
.. From the Baul songs hitherto available. io us, we shall have to deter- 
mine their nature and position in the society. Most of them belonged to the 
lower class of the Muslim and the Hindu communities of Bengal.2^- Those 
belonging to the Hindu ‘community were gerzrally Vaisnavites in their faith 
. inclining to sexo-yogic practices. Hawre Gosai says? : 
“tay maf 0905 
эз omer | А 
Pt. йш Bf “wets а MS 
PE sicci | 
CAMA 5005 Ota, 
ata Йя сач 
fife «їп : 
"UU СИСТ ST CMT Gen, . 
B яй qit 198 991, 
n /^ SU ТЇ СИСТ ga sur d. 


Fatt uta fees del c T = 
‚ ЭТТИ AMAT CHI, = 
' Апа those belonging to the Muslim ccmmunity were generally SufTstic | 
in пабше26, such as Siraj Shah, Lalon Shah, Duddu Shah and Рапјй Shah. 
So the Vaisnavites and Bauls were not same and identical. | 
‘Duddu Shah says? : 
| «а= база чу аф 505 051 981 
яй$а адейи эч tesa cat А08 і 
fer AnI taza, 
AROS BA TA GH, 
Wen Wet губі wits 
Aa TA өг 
taut fee; Rare, 0c > 
WWI UNS We, 
AR eR OB 
227 Seer gtr 18 att | TN. 
WC Sa WRT SMI Ty GA ebat 00700 ETT 


e 
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“Brother, Bauls and Vaisnavites are not same. There is no connection-of the 
Vaisnavites with the religion of the Bauls. The Vaisnavites are particular 
community who worship five realities. They are always busy with Tulsi garland. 
The Bauls worship man where they always find reality.. They lose themselves 
in the sweetness of materials. So they are always accompanied by womeri. 
Bauls’ activities are saint-ike, Birbhadra knows it^ Duddu discloses this in 
the words of his murshid Lalon Shah.” ' 

The Muslim Bauls claimed that they were the followers of" wahdatu-'l- 
wujud order of Stifism?8 i.e., the idea of indentity of the Creator and the 
creatures. Those who hold this idea of wahdatu-'l-wujud order of SUfism are 
sometimes called Wujudiya. But their asceticism and philosophy of life were 
different from those of the real Muslim Stifis. Even they did not care for 
being Muslims or non-Muslims or real Muslim Suüfis. Even they did not care 
for being Muslims or non:Muslims.? Lalon says?) :: | 

“ха Gate ea ata fe he AATA 
arr SA TROA fe MA сибат at grea n 
Baw а Sa JAAMA, 1 

ata centes fa sa feu? EE 

. яя (ЫҢ tenet ema, C | | 

адай (Ын fe cau ^ 

ЧӨГӨ Cy (90594 Al 

Tae йя a чї SA! | 

їч СЯ CHA BST 

Тары HIS 4191041” 

“All the, people say —Lalon belong to what caste and community: Lalon 
says —I did never see the shape of caste.and community. If -circumcision makes 
-aman Muslim, then what about the women ? If male baman ( Hindu religious 
-leader ) is known by his thread, then how can I know the female ones ? This idea 
-of caste and creed is heard all over the world. And the people utter it with pride 
everywhere. · But Lalon has sold this sort of nuisense in the market.” 

|. He also says?! : ' і 
"000 + MOS ят. Crest - my. ufa ` 
{р ata wies Ой xe 
зт afna À i 
MA SA GS 505 CST | 
Ago wes Їй” 

. "I did not get ‘my Lord till I gave up the racial distinction. So; why 
should I feel proud of the valian racial distinction ? Lalon 'says—had. I been 
able to catch this sort of caste and creed in hand, I would have set it on fire.” 


r 
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: They were fantastic Baul fagirs inclining to four moons. To them the 
celebration of chari chandra (four moons i.e.. stool, urine, semen and ovum) 
is a sacred cult which they practised and instead of casting away. they took 
them. again in their bodies to make the paysique strong and stout, $2 In 
support of the above :оріпіоп a Баш song is quoted elow. Duddu says’? Б 

“Asa Gist IA FAL 
teat Gla 49 fe ся we Crete QF | 
т 49 ANTA PAA, 
7-0 OE BAS Sta MA, i 
: Slay AIT ATAN,- ali&ceret =H. it 
ars 15, xf erI—- 
a8 sat 9180997 TS, у EL рл 
чий aia чйр Са ee EX] O da e 
A 9707 SINT SGA, - г " | 
. "GL at Ter © ЧО, ERU. 
| das wos fast HIT qe TA A- 

“What is Baul life ? is | 

How the Ше is ? What thing is it and S hie. does it grow ? 

The matter which makes life, is worshipped by. the Bauls. 

-  Bauls say that life is the best thing to be ascertained. 

Only life is the divine path ; this is the opinion of the Bauls. 

Among the materialistic Bauls some are ancient. 

They do not worship a speculative matter. . 

Nor do.they search for relieve arid rescue. à 

Humble Duddu says that life is real and lifeis true.” 


: They were divided into many sections..such as, Aul, Baul; Karta "bhaja 
and Shahajia ; and they were the Muslim edition of the Hindu -Vaisnavites34. 
According to Muhammad Akram Khan, this sect of Bauls thinks that. meta- 
physical and spiritual awakening is not possible without drinking., A man who 
takes -wine and -ganja and such other intoxicating drinks can achieve ma. ` 
rifat-i-Ilahi (mysteries of Allah) shortly. To keep .thé.man indifferent from. 
the mysteries of Allah satan prevents them from wine and intoxicating drink. 
Induced by satan theeMuslim jurists and -(‘wlama’ u--’L-Shari‘a madé the drink 
prohibited and declared it an act of ѕіп.35 . ' 
| In his book, Qanun-e-Islam; Ja‘far Sharif, mentioned this group of 

Shahajiva fagirs ‘who distinguished themselves by being dressed like women ; 
wore famale ornanents and accepted mones from “dancing girls. They loved 
to play on tanbura, sitar, surang, еёс.26 "They sang and danced before 
their murshid."" He. also observed that ‘the use of ganja, bhang; wine and , 
- other intoxicating liquors, strictly prohibited by Islam, was common - among i 
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a large number of those fagirs'.38 The common feature among aie: was the 
extreme unconventionalism i.e., mystic conception - of. divine love. They 
commonly believed in an :'unknown bird’. or maner, manus (man of the 
-heart ) and they always searched it in the human bodies? The most cele- 
brated Muslim baul fagir, Lalon Shah says o: e ae 

“tora fess aida MN TENA ator att С: 

: AAS Пат WA foray Orga aT 

- t-g TA HATI of tir, c 

очу NI агта1-4181 C " 

ola 599 ang waa COD ` aes 
| ЩЙ We 3515 11 aos 
хч 58 wafer Vota nc 
{tet cx cord teal 4151 4104 
tain faa sitet AGT SOT. 
eter PA [DI ҰС 
си 9090 [айя ЭЧ AMA dU. 

“There lives an unknown bird in the cage. I wonder how does it 
flit in and out. If I could catch it, I would have put it under the fetters 
of my heart. The cage has eight cells and nine doors with latticed openings 
here and there. Above those is the main hall with a mirror-chamber. 

Oh my mind, you are awaiting eagerly for the cage, while your cage is 
made of raw bamboo and it may fall apart any day. Lalon says : (heis 
afraid ) forcing the cage open, the bird may flee away anywhere." 

Lalon also says?! : 

“aft ай at ийе ta | 
ita MAI sig MIN ANA, 
aF APA 475 409 1 
TAAN сасу TA ПЁ 1 
э Ula «E featat tm Sait ees | 
"reg: sha | Me gis 
сиесат Sta 1 ЧЕ ar 

чїй (ля cos 91807 N 
fe Фа CD aot 4291 | 
€ Oa эш-%и-%=и-ЧӨП MEA D 
CMH PAF ALT Wea Gora 
ataa 047 CIA AAU : : 

(сиё) awit Їй mmt geet - 69 

19. WT Wort Alot wa 

Ola ся Gta ae APA IN, . MIN i 

Od s ПП "ele a. eras PE 
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"Not a single day I saw him. ; 
' There is a city of mirror where a neighbour of mine resides. 
' + Encircling the city there is bottomless water, but there is no ‘shore 
‘nor: any boat at the end. x 
I long to see him. 
But tell me how can I go to thet city. 
What can I tell of this neighbour ? 
He has no hands, no legs, no shoulders and no head: 
Sometimes he remains in the air and sometimes he floats on water. 
Had he ever touched me, all my troubles and mortal anguish would end. 
(It is mysterious that) he and Lalon reside together, but there is a 
distance of millions and millions of miles. ® 


In another song Lalon says* : 


«тиче atta MAT IA ФГОС 1. 

Wifes tana stella айз, 

€ ся wi AO ater ste fec 

RA Wa 051 ae ast 

MAA ян FIIRT, 

Uke ef aH Э ol AG MA, 

a ass щч =Й жш MA TIT dI 
щл чї t copier, 
MAAR A 105 EA 

aaRS жш 

Toti mara ws - 
ata tel 918, 
MWM 515 «DI i . ^ 

tee mete alt ate sat, 

matte fer чо, 

tor fra meter 

wart Grape БЕ MAA cra . 

| часе {йя x ат 1” 


_ “Now you see and look into your own chamber. 

The nest of the bird is in the corner of your eyes. 

And it is to see that it flits in and out very closely. 

There is only one bird in the Chamber, but the Chamber had 

А ` thousands of cells. 
: The bird is sitting on a cross-beam ia his solitary room. 

In fact that Chamber becomes unkncwn and. unseen after it is seen, 
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The Chamber is closed by mirror in four sides. - ' 

And the bird is sitting in the middle happily. 

You see that the bird is sitting in such position that it 
cannot be caught by extending the humble hand. 


If any body desires to see him, he should come close 
to the searcher who would guide and show: 


My revered Murshid Siraj says : Lalon ; уой will understand after long 
days ( of meditation ). : 


The Muslim Bauls though claimed to be süfis, they were not guided 
by the Shari‘a and did not care for the social or theological canon or con- 
. vention.43 The Muslim bi-shara’ or narha fagirs were the founders of Baul 
philosophy in this region. Their philosophy of life influenced the life of 
the Ваш of the later age. According to the version of *Abdu'I-'Aziz, the 
Hindu Ваш and these bid'ati and bi-shara* Muslim Baul fagirs initiated the 
Hindu and the Muslim both, and taught them the above lessons.46 Of 
course all the Muslim Bauls · were not equally bid‘ati and all the lesson 
given by them were not immoral either ; a few of them taught some good 
- lessons highly appreciated by the true mystic Pirs and Sufis. As we see in 
the songs of Lalon Shah and Duddu Shah. Lalon says‘? : f 


“чї at mfia aat 

TRIAS SAA -GIAI 

THES «фор ИГ BCs ' 
сабята їч uita 

oat ora wat fra 1 
ener ex Сл fe aa otf N 


чай At aie spat 
CHE PUFA iat i 
ES 8 o ug а и CUT Std WES Tat ЖА Ж 
P и УӘ ere USD QU" И 7 


“Those who do not follow the Prophet are monotheist infidel. 
Those infidels will ruin and go to Hell without any sort of. account. 
` + "Then again he would be released. 


Lalon says : I do not know what would be ту. ы 

Those who do not follow the Prophet are monotheist infidels. 

-They would not get their reward for their. тар and ‘айа in 
this world. : : 

The evident tells so.” 


bor 
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Duddu says*® : 


“Sista ONA AA wat xD mpra | 
we Haters aga счета wet a8 wet i 
IMI CaM TE Ся wur 
SHAM CRAT TAA EUN 8. f 
ҸИБ WT giera Of IA cat 
MUS ПҸ «EA celta di 
‘Ty 15 AHA Bis OATS wig 9014 | 
дя ome MAN «ПЕЧ Aa AONTA u^ | | 
- “If anybody knows himself could know his- Creator and Sustainer, `, 
The Lord of the universe is playing this sort of games т. 
. himself hidden. 

The Lordship of the. Creator is not separate from Him. 

His -cushion is the heart. : ) са 
.... That chamber: is surrounded by ten rooms. eat 
. You could see Him if. luck favours. 

. The saying of the Prophet : “who SHOE himself could- know his Lord; 
is clearly | supports this view.' 


. The bid' ati Pirs and their followers skowed spp йшй | 


and utmost zeal to hold fatiha and *urs in commemoration of the dead. 
The rite of fatiha was observed in rememberance of the departed relatives 
while the 'urs was to be held in commemoration of the death anniversary 
of the Pirs. Those fake Pirs and their ardent followers collected a good 


amount of remuneration in cash.and kind on the plea of heavy expendi- | 


ture on such occasions. They committed many acts of shirk and bid‘a in 
the functions. They- illuminated the graves and considered the time of 
illumination to be the best and sacred one like /aylatu’-I-bara’ at and laylatu-‘l- 
qadr. ^ ‘Sometimes they made prostration before the graves of their Pirs which. 
was wholly repugnant to the doctrine of tawhid.5° These kinds of Pirs are still 


: found in different localities of the eastern part of the subcontinent. 
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THE REPORTING PROCEDURE OF THE GOVERNMENT OE. 
< INDIA—WITHIN INDIA AND THE HOME GOVERNMENT 
JAMAL ARA RAHMAN* 


The efficiency or slackness of any administration depends on how well 
informed it is. And to function smoothly it must necessarily have a system 
of speedy reporting. This paper seeks to examine’ the reporting procedure 
of.the Government of India, within India ‘and with the Home Government 
in the post-Mutiny era, with special reference to the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Elgin I, 1862-1863. 


The first requirement in the process was the physical means of. commu- | 
nications available for the incoming and outgoing correspondence. A jour- 
ney out to Calcutta took about forty days: Canning's voyage home Hor 
thirty-nine! days and Elgin's to Calcutta forty three? 

The list of the Proceedings despatched from Calcutta for the fida 
Office, shows that sailings toọk place on the 22nd April, and on the 7th 
and 8th of every subsequent month except for November until March of the 
- following year? This speed and the regularity of the steamer service up the 
‘Red Sea was a marked advance upon the sailing route round the Cape of 
Good Hope. These times would be halved for passage through the Suez 
Canal only in the 20th Century. 

Within India, however, the railway network p'anned: before the Mutiny 
was still in its infancy, a scattering of disconnected fragments. From Calcutta 
this line ran only as far.as Monghyr in Bihar. Though in February 1863, 
‘Elgin was able to travel to Benares by train, a distance of 541 miles the 
linking together of the main seats of government lay still some years їй the 
future. But the telegraphic communications within India were reasonably 
well-established. The first experimental lines had been commenced in i852 
and even before the mutiny some 4000 miles of electric a pa were in 
: operation. 

"When Elgin reached India in March 1862, the ЕЕЕ Government 
was thus already in telegraphic contact with the Subordinate Governiüents, 
and to a message sent from Delhi to Calcutta ^in 1863, he could receive a 
"reply within the day. To London, however, only a very imperfect. and 
round about telegraph was available in 1862. This was not only slow-and 
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. Subject to confusing errors, it was inadequate for the volume of traffic. that 
sought transmission, so that.in July 1866 the India Office would complain. 
‘that the news of the Orissa famine sent by the overland telegraph was too 
scanty to permit any useful Judgement of the situation. Only with the 
laying of the Red Sea cable to Bombay in 1870 was a direct reliable and 
reasonably adequate telegraphic link established between London and 


Calcutta. Thus during Elgin’s Viceroyalty, though’ urgent news might be |. 


flashed by telegraph within India, and though "Calcutta was linked by rail 
with Allahabad, the seat of the North Western Provinces, the great bulk of 
- the. correspondence with the ‘Subordinate Governments still went at the speéd 
of a horse and all correspondence with Lordon at the speed of an early 
. steamer. These details in themselves are enough to make it clear that in - 
~. most matters, the Secretary of State could only exercise -a power of review, 
- with little possibility of direct control over events. As Grant Duff put it, 
“The India Office i$: a most important porion of the great machine: of 
Indian Government, but its function is chiefly to-revise. It is a regulating, : 
not an initiating or propelling force".* The regular movement of Despatches 
from- Calcutta to Southampton, through the hands. of the filing and copying 
„Clerks in the office, the Departmental heads and the Parliamentary Secretary 
to’ the Secretary of State; and the counter movement of drafts worked. out 
. with the Council of India, to the Clerks, the Secretaries, and through the 
. Members of Council to the Governor-Genezal—possibly on tour—was ап 
immensely slow process which normally made any positive intervention. in | 
Indian affairs by the Home government impossible. eur 

Even within India the delays imposed by poor cotiiminications and slow 
office procedures were cansiderable. Two exemples taken from the records 
of the Government of Bengal, during a period -of, emergency when the flow 
of information was speeded up, may serve ic indicate the time scale inyol- 
ved. Between a Deputy Commissioner in the field and his immediate superior, 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Assam, it took just a month for a 
letter to go out and the reply to be received. 2 

Similarly a letter written from the Juniar Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal of 8 september to the Agent in Assam and forwarded to the 
Deputy Commissioner was replied to by the latter on 30 September, was 
forwarded by the Agent on 6 October and reached the Bengal secretariat 
over a month after the Junior Secretary had first sought information, If 
to these times are added several further days to 'allow for exchanges between 
_ the Government of Bengal and the Central: Secretariat, members of Council | 
` -and Governor-General, a total of. anything apto six weeks was probably ` 
required for a query from the Governor-General about conditions in ‘the 
districts to receive an answer. In more ordinary times the regular correspon- 
dence flowed more slowly still. 
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zx Canning". reported that the йе: of Government of Bengal had 
increased by. eiglity-four percent between 1850 and 1859, with over a hundred 
letters flowing in and .out each day.!2 | The correspondence. in .his private 
secretary’s care “included over ‘six: thousand telegrams and ten: ошап letters 
for the six years of Cannings' Governor-Generalship.) 13 


- To handle this mass of paper more expeditiously Canning first re-organi- 
sed the working of his Council adopting. unofficially a Cabinet or portfolio 
system whereby each member assumed responsibility for one or more depart- 
ments. This change was regularised by the Councils. Act of 1861 wihich © 
provided for the issue of rules for the conduct of Council business and 
permitted individual Councillors to issue final orders in the name of the 
Government of-India upon routine matters arising within their departments. 
-Only major issues of policy or points of conflict between authorities were >; 
.required to be referred to the Governor-General in Council. It should be 
` -noted, however, that. if the portfolio system freed the Governor-General from 
the burden of detail it also’ narrowed his acquaintance with the business of 
ће departments other than the ‘Political, which remained the Governor- 
General’s own, and made him more dependent upon the judgement of the 
members of his Council:: They . now decided ‘what he ought to see and 
discuss, and though they erréd on the side of caution in putting up too much 
rather than too little, and though their decisions were subject to the check 
which the Governor-General’s ’ regular .interviews with the secretaries to the 
` departments ргоуійей;: some loss of supervision and control was certainly 
involved, 


A similar compromise’ was arrived at їй a re-organisation of reporting 
procedures after the Mutiny, initiated almost simultaneously by the Home 
and Indian Governments: Since the Charter Act of 1833 it had been the 


‘statutory duty of the Subordinate Govérnments to keep the Supreme Govern- 
. ment informed ‘of their proceedings. The Supreme Government in its turn 
' kept the. Home authorities. fully informed of all the details of. administration 
-in India. These obligations were discharged in accordance with instructions 


from the Court of Directors issued on. 10 February 1830. The Government 


-of India and the" Governments of Bombay and Madras under these rules 
. reported their Proceedings in three ways, 


“Matters of- importance, or of urgency, are reported in separate Desp- 
'atches, copies of the whole of the papers connected with each reference 
- being sent with the despatch in “duplicate. The general business of the 
government is reported in quarterly Despatches which include cases of minor. 
importance, each case being. accompanied with two copies of- the papers 


.relating to it. These sets of. papers are termed Collections. All letters received 


in and despatched from the ‘offices of the secretaries to government, and also 


N 
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the minutes of the Members of government, are recorded as 1һеу: аге disposed 
~of, and. are entered in the order of the record, upon the proceedings -of 
government. The Proceedings, theréfore, include.all the -letters included in 
the Collections, which latter may indeed be..cescribed as. elections from. the 
proceedings. The proceedings are transmitted to England quarterly"! 


' . The Lieutenant-Governorships of Bengal and the: North Western Provin- 
ces reported monthly to Calcutta in’ very similar manner. Their letters whe- 
ther separate or general were called Narratives. They did so, as. Subordinate 
Governments, through the Government of India, and not direct.. The Teports 
‘of their шоу Proceedings were sent to Calcutta and incorporated in the 
quartely. proceedings of the Government of India. The, Punjab Government 
and the Chief Comimissionerships, such as Oudh;. Mysore and later Nagpur 
and- Burma sent a weekly report of their activities. These weekly abstracts 
contained .a brief epitome of the correspondence. in each department while 
any cases submitted to the Supreme, Government, included copies. of letters 
in extenso. It was from these two’ sources zhat the Government of India 
drew the information which it forwarded quarterly to.the Home Government. 
' From the major governments duplicate copies of ‘all letters received or issued 
were sent to Calcutta; one for the Governor-General in conned and one for 
despatch to-the Secretary of State.!> aja 


- On 13 Jüly 1859 a question from the newly formed Lieutenant Gover- 
norship of the Punjab about the form in which it should hence-forth report 
led to a review in the Home Department of the Government of India of 
the whole question of reporting to the Secretary of State. Their suggestions 
were that increased use of Separate letters should be made and the. system 

, of quarterly letters should be made and the system of quarterly letters aban- 
долей. They also reaised the question of -he need for the Proceedings 
prepared at an annual cost of two or three lakhs of rupees.!$ | 


This review took place only a few weeks:before the Secretary of State; 

in response. to a query from tlie Government of Madras, sent his suggestions 
^ to. the Indian Government for a reform of the correspondence procedures. 
The despatch had as its core a proposal for the separate reporting of all 
: questions of importance with their relative Collections’ All other matters 
were to be listed in tabular form and transmitted monthly. These were to 
be, accompanied or immediately followed by a copy.of the Consultations for 
the same period. This plan should be followed by the Government of India 
and the two Presidencies, and by the Subordinate Governments. The supreme 
Governments , was accordingly instructed to ensure uniformity in reporting 
practices among ‘these governments. 17 ` 


On receipt of this Despatch a Committe2 of desastres n secretaries 
.Was formed at Calcutta on 23 September to ccnsider ће application, of the 
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measure proposed.” - They, reported in, Novemba 1859. Their report accepted 
the discontinuance of the quarterly, general Despatches and the preparation of 
the tabular abstracts or, indexes to accompany. the monthly, ‘Proceedings!® ` of : 
the government. They, however, suggested the inclusion of the additional 
column to provide the number and date of previous Proceedings. They” also 
took ` up the question, 1 "raised by the’ “Sécretaty of State of what minor and 
routine matters might Be reported in summary form only, without supporting 
enclosures. ` The Secretaty of State’s Despatch had laid down that in routine 
casés only tlie ‘orders ‘passed should be recorded in suitably cross—referenced 
‘tabular registers, ‘despatched ` with. the Consultations monthly. This was a 
point on which the Home Department's draft of 13 July had offered `a more 
drastic remedy that of not -reporting minor issues at all, the documents . 
being merely deposited in the secretary’s’ office. The argument was. that 
much of the paltry detail, ‘particularly inthe offices of the local. governments, 
involved no question of: principle and no -point ‘of general interest and that 
the cost of reporting and lastingly recording them was quite unnecessary. 
The: Committee of secretaries took ир this point again. They urged the 
abandonment of the system-of recording im extenso the entire transaction :of 
“the government in the form of Proceedings. Instead they favoured the repor- 
ting of selected matters of importance withr their relative Collections in Special 
-Eetters, and the monthly transmission of the abstracts of Proceedings of -less 
‘urgent matter." All -minor апа Лоса! business to be recorded only in tabular 
from.!9 Of these the first class would be printed, the second sent in manu- 
script. It would be for the secretaries of departments to ensure the prompt 
despatch im special letters of important matters and to decide which of the 
other correspondence fell into the second and third’ categories. E 
. , When оп 7 April 1860, a draft reply was prepared in the India Office, 
these suggestions of the committee of secretaries were accepted. ‘However, 
to the draft was added by Sir James Weir Hogg; Member of the Council 
of India, the comment, “This seems to me to give up all promise of supervi- 
sion on matters not of very primary import and as such as the local . govern- 
ments may choose to report”, and from H.C. Montgomery, another member 
.of the Council of India, emphatic—'*No—No" and a demand that the proposal 
to recognise only two categories of records requiring report be dropped and 
the original plan of three levels of reporting be restored.2! The draft which 
,Was ultimately sent took note of these objections. It provided for all questions ` 
“of importance to be. reported as they rose in separate letters, together with 
.their related proceedings, printed and sent in duplicate. Mofthly there 
was then to be sent, a printed volume of the transactions of government in ` 
each department. “The first part", it was laid down, “will consist of copies 
of the proceedings which have been reported in special letters and of the 
"proceedings! broüght on the records of the government but not. especially 
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reported,. ‘and “will be preceded, by a table’ of its contents ` according to the 
. form A annexed. ` The second part will comprise all matters ‘of mere routine, 


PE 


entered in a tabular statement prepared ` in yon with form B, -also Е 


tes 


б. ‘annexed. ccu ED ^ | 


. This was “the oder which by the оный. of the President-in-Council 
was brought into effect, in India from I October 1860. There is, howeve er, 
‘one feature of the revised method of official correspondence which requires 

-а comment. This appears in the original Despatch of the Government. „of 
India of 13 July 1859 and in thè review of the then existing practices : 


"AIL letters received in and: -despatched fram the offices of the secretaries 
to government, and also the Minutes of Members of the Government, are ` 
‘recorded: as they are disposed...of”.2, The last phrase concealed another. 
source of deláy: which operated throughout E’gin’s Viceroyalty and was only 
removed in 1871. -It is explained in the resolution: of the Government of 
. India of 19 Sept. 1871, “...it is now the.practice of some governments not ` 
‚ to record papers and bring them on proceedings ‘until the question to which. 
they refer has been finally decided. It.is not unusual for a correspondence 
to be brought for the first time on the Proceedings after months or even. 
years have elapsed since that correspondence commenced. Such a practice 

| destroys the usefulness of the Proceedings for the object for which they are 
intended, viz., to keep thé Government of India and the Secretary of State 
punctually informed of what is passing in the verious provinces of thie Enipire, 
and of the views of the acts of the local governments". Thé resolution - 
proceeded to order therefore that in future all - “Cocuments should ‘be recorded 
on their day of issue.25 ' 


The reform of the system -of report: between India and England had- 
been initiated as part of a wider move to cut down the burden of internal 
paper work in India, On 21 May. 1859, the. Madras Government issued 
instructions that -letters to government should in future not arrive и 
by a series of enclosures, which had then to be entered in full ' the 
printed Proceedings despatched quarterly to Calcutta and London, pit that 
all relevent matter should be contained in the letters themselves. If support- . 
. ing correspondence had to be sent it should be sent in original—for consulta- 
tion and return without being brought on record. 26 On-13 July 1859 the . 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab then asked whether he should’ continue 
the Chief Commissionership pattern of a weexly abstract, with copies of, 
‘letters in full only where special cases were being submitted to the Supreme 
Government or whether he should adopt the "North West Provinces pattern 
-of quarterly departmental Narratives supported by Collections and followed 
“by copies in ‘duplicate of all letters issued ard received. The Government 

. of-India approved the former course. The Despatch of Il August 1859 from 
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the Secretary of State was in "пш agreement, with all such measures, stressing 
е need fo reduce; : j 


“The great a unnecessary amount of borrespondence n now “carried: on 
between the public authorities in India. ~The minute detail in which very thing, 
whether important or otherwise, is now reported, and the number of enclo- 
süres which accompariy the great majority of communications addressed to 

. you ‘by Officers in India, might be dispensed with, not only without impairing 
the eicieney Of the public administration but with ine manifest . ети 
to qur А "ER Ha 


The despatch therefore, required ‘the introduction . of” Fules to secure 
efficiency and to ensure more uniformity in the conduct of correspondence. 
, The commitiee of | ‘secretaries which considered the Despatch, proceeded to 
accept with alacrity ‘all the suggestions for cutting down paper work. The 
Madras instructions of 21 May .1859 were accepted as a useful general 
practice. The secretaries added a series of rules to prevent multiple recording 
by subordinate governments or departments of the same document. They 
also urged, “the. practice . of forwarding papers by endorsement; and in 
minor cases, which have to pass through several different offices, of passing 
^on the original. paper, and tlie returning of that paper to the writer, with 
the orders ofthe government or other final authority upon it." Finally, they 
pressed that thé issue.of orders in the "Gazetté should be taken as final 
authority without further interdepartmental confirmation being required.28 ` 


The rush of proposals and measures for curtailing the amount of detailed 
reporting within India is an indication of е. problem of ensuring control. 
The measures of 1860 and 1861 certainly cut out unnecessary overlapping and 
repetition in reporting. How necessary this was is evident from the fact that 
the Foreign Department Proceedings for the last quarter of 1859 had not 

„yet been despatched in June 1861 ;2 or that the Narrative of the Judicial 
r Próceedings of the Bengal Government for the first quarter of 1858 were only 
| laid before the Secretary of State in January 1860.20 


But the revised procedures while reducing paper work also seduced the 
power of the Supreme Government to control the Subordinate Governments. 
These and their officials received enlarged discretion in deciding what should 
be disposed of locally and what should appear in tabular from. At each 
stage the possibility of tucking awkward events out of sight in B—proceedings 
was enlarged, and the possibility of efficient contro] from the centre was 
correspondingly reduced. The: most alarming instance was the Orissa famine 
‘in 1866, the gravity of which was long “concealed from the Home and ' 
Supreme Governments by the Bengal administration. 31 Again important 
‘correspondence of 1862 on tenant rights in Oudh may not have come to 
Elgin’s notice and certainly . did not reach London before 1565 when it was 
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disinterred by the Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence. In the same year 
(1862 y Elgin reproved the Government of the North Western Provinces for: 
not reporting its plans to put jails under the charge.of the Civil Assistant 
| $игреолв. 32 Similarly” in- 1864 it was only the personal experience ‘of Bombay 
administration which enabled’ Sir John Willoughby, as member of the Council’ 
of India, to detéct ` an important Bombay ]ettzr bearing upon the dismissal 
of Colonel Barr, and hidden in the tabular statement of that Government. aa 


; Though correspondence was curbed at cne point it grew steadily | at 
Өй The demands for uniformity in reporting procedure made by the- 
Home authorities was also adopted by the Supreme Government in India. 
The appointment 'of'a finance member and fhe introduction of àn Indian 
budget by Wilson this involvéd the: submissicn by the Subordinate Govern- 
‚ ments’ of. estimates for all their individual projects, each of which required: 
the sanction. of the central authority. Every departure from the estimates 
` likewise required the sanction of the Governor-General in Council.34 In ` 
August. 1860 the Supreme Government had resclved that in future there.should 
be more "communication. between the Subordinate Governments than the 
occasional. publication of- selected papers or the annual administration reports 
provided. “Tt is not. necessary" the resolution. argued, "to point out how 
desirable it is that eyery public functionary eatrusted with high authority in 
India should possess. large and general information concerning the government . 
7 of the country in its several departments and its several provinces. Independently 
of other considerations it is evident that in India it must ever be an object 
'of the’ highest importance to promote as far as possible a feeling of' community 
betwéen the several Presidencies and Administrations...Moreover it is only by 
such kriowledge that anything like a real ünifozmity of system can be ролы 
tó obtain... "3s z 


Accordingly it was required that every important measure adopted by 
ihe Subordinate Government should be reported thenceforth not only to the 
Supreme Government but to all the Subord:nate Governments also.6 The . 
appointment in Elgin's day of an Inspector General of Polics who should 
improve overall efficiency by spreading the best practices was a natural 
extension of the Resolution and like it tended to increase siill further the 
amount of correspondence. 


rh 


Another. technical problem of communication: and reporting arose both 
in Canning’s and Elgin’s day when they left Calcutta and toured North 
India. It was brought to light in 1861 when the Foreign Department of the 
‘Government of India fell greatly in arrears. One explanation of the arrears 
was the bruden of the new work which followed when the new provinces 
of Nagpur and Oudh: become a charge of the department. The other was the 
-disruption caused by the movement up cotntry of the- Governor-General. 
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Canning carried’ with him. in camp many of. the papers which: would normally 
‘have. been recorded in the Proceedings for report to the “Secretary. of State 
and since printing was -nòt introduced . as’ ‘early in the Foreign’ Department 
as in the other Departments, partly for. secürity- reasons, ‘duplicate copies were 
‘not’ of course availablé.37 ' Trevelyan complained bitterly of the delays im- 
posed by Elgin’s going ‘north in February 1863, writing to "Wood, “This is 
not a Govenrment—but a paralysed fragment of опе”?%. Maine, ће Law Member 
of the Governor-General's Council. was also critical of this.? Thus the 
. degree to supervision which the Governor-General could exercise while ‘on 
extended tour was necessatilp much reduced, and that С сораг too. was 
rendered partially ineffective. dcos ; i ° 
Finally, a word' is needed about private correspondence. By Elgin’s 
day the private correspondence between the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State had ;become an important element in the working. of the 
administration. This correspondence was handled for Elgin in the Private 
Secretary’s office by Thurlow, a personal appointment of the Viceroy’s. In 
this secretariat a copy of all the outgoing letters was maintained in a series of 
letter books. The, incoming private correspondence was likewise summarised, 
indexed and filed.’ A ‘complete record’ of any action taken on these papers 
was maintained. Some‘ of the work espécially оп the patronage“ side, -was 
in fact formal and routine, but some elements ‘always required the personal 
attention of the Viceroy. Elgin normally himself wrote all letters to Wood, 
Thurlow merely making a copy for the file. In the Wood Collection, how- 
“ever there is one‘ letter begun in Elgin’s hand, continued in Thurlow’s- and 
finally finished by Elgin again. The private correspondence served to by 
pass the formalities of council procedure and permitted a franker exchange of 
opinion—as in the voicing of doubts of Wood and Elgin over Wingfield’s 
attitudes, a chief commissioner in Oudh. It offered greater speed, but denied 
to the Councils of the two men their due share in the administration. - | 
However, this was not the only correspondence. Wood also wrote 
privately to all members of the Governor-General’s Council and to such 
members of the Secretariat as Durand and Norman, the Military. Secretary. 
Maine felt uncertain about the propriety of, this and reported the ‘correspon- 
dence to Elgin,4! but the vigorous and uninhibited flow between Trevelyan 
and Wood was not originally declared.;- Elgin complained to Wood about 
this? and thereafter extracts of what he was writing to Trevelyan were 
furnished by Wood to Elgin. The collections of private papers of Wood 
and Elgin reveal the extent of their private correspondence. But Maine: also 
. wrote to members of the Secretary of. State's council.44. Bruce, the Inspector 
General of Police was a source of inside gossip for Richard Temple,*>, the 
Chief Commissioner for the Central Provinces and Haughton, the, officiating ^ 
Agent for the Governor-General in Assam likewise corresponded widely. 
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Such correspondence was some of it purely private—as Haughton's letters. to 


his. father—byt.some were demi-official, a substitute’ for formal reports and mal 


correspondence. . In such cases it often escaped record, denying once again 
to superior authority the measure of control which was intended to be theirs . 
. by regulation, 16 In 1871 it was therefore aid down, “No public business 
should be disposed of altogether demi-officially, and orders passed on demi- 
"official correspondence (except of course when such correspondence is merely 
preliminary. to report and consideration officially in the usual way ). should be 
,Tecorded ; or if of sufficient importance, reported. confidentially to. the Secretary- 
„ОЁ State and the Government of India, as soon as issued? ; 
For the correct evaluation of an issue or problem, prompt andi full . 
information .was needed.. But delay in reporting was caused for a number' 
of reasons. The first was the inefficient physical means of communication, 
both within India and with the Home Government. This was, however, 
to a great extent overcome. by the extension of the railway network іп 


India, and the laying of the Red Sea cable іс 1870. The, second cause of . 


delay was the sheer volume of correspondence. Henceforth, the proceedings. 


were to' be, of two. categories— *A'— proceedings which were to be reported fully 


4 


and ‘B’—proceedings to be reported only in tabular form: This measure. 
"would not.only reduce paper work, but cut expenses also. * Again in the 


, vast Indian Empire a uniform system of repo-ting ‘was desirable for greater £5 


 centralisation and. better administration. The Government of India, there- 
` fore, to improve the reporting procedure passed a number of resolutions, 
- incorporating the above mentioned measures, with. the concurrence of Ње 
„Ноте Government. : 
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HENRY FERDINAND BLOCHMANN (1838-1878) AND THE RECONS- 
, TRUCTION ÓF THÉ HISTORY OF. MEDIEVAL BENGAL. 


' MD. DELWAR HUSSAIN® 


Medieval Indian studies absorbed Henry Ferdinand Blochmann's atten- 
tion for the whole period of his short but vigorous career. His scholarly 
achievenents in this field of Indian history, particularly his contributions to 
the reconstruction of the history of medieval Bengal were very spectacular 
and indeed solid in the context of the 19th century historiography of 
Bengal. He was a German and his devotion to oriental learning can properly 
‘be appreciated against the background of the general intellectual atmosphere : 


‘of Germany of his day.! Historical science as we know it now. was born 


at Berlin about a hundred and seventy years ago. It was perhaps best of 


the results of the overthrow of Prussia by Napoleon. As a way to natio- 


nal resurrection, an assertion was made that the Germans should “recover 


,.in the spiritual field what they had. lost on. the material plane"? Accordingly, 


the university of Berlin - was established in 1810, and studies in Roman, 


Я German, Greek, and Teutonic institutions were continued with rare .enthusi- 


asm. Inscriptions, coins, archaeology and philology entered into the arena 


of historical research, and ,Started to be largely utilised in reconstructing 


and rewriting the history of the past. . 


Side by side,’ studies of similar cultüre abroad were taken in real’ 


earnest. “One of the. most sensational events of the nineteenth century is 


the resurrection of the Ancient East”.3- The discovery -of the ancient .civili- . 


„sations in the East changed the. whole. perspective of historical knowledge. 
‘Egyptologists, Assyriologists- Indologists, etc. made their advent. The systematic 


study of oriental languages—Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Turkish, and others 
began. Germany and France took the lead in such studies, and their universities 


. vied with one another in specialising. in . various aspects of orientalism. . It 
_was in this intellectual fervour that Blochmann went to the University of ` 
. Leipzig for higher studies. "He stayed there from 1855 to September, 1857, 
and studied oriental languages under Professor H.L. Fleischer (1801-1888 ). 
Не afterwards studied. for a short, time in Paris. 


‘Professor -H.L. Fleischer under whom Blochmann studied боп 1855-57 


was acknowledged by all as the chief.of German. orientalists. “In fact, from | 
* that time on for a period of nearly half а century, he became the- chosen ` 


m 
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guide of all Germans, and many foreigners, desirous of thorough disciplin- : 
ing in Arabic Mohammedan philology."* His influence on his students was y 
very considerable. His students were obliged to acquire Arabic, Persian, and - 
Turkish, and to rid themselves of any tendency to superficiality. After that ` 
they were prepared as far as their ability went to do independent and. philo- ` 
logically ‘accurate work in whatever special field any one of them might - 
choose. E 


Blochmann, ЕТА one of Fleischer's Own students for over two years, 
certainly felt the. spell of his teacher's influence. As a result, he became 
“enamoured of the East" in general and of Muslim studies’ іп particular. - 


"His career: in: India - bore ample testimony to this fact. Philology, scientific. 
-establishment- of an accurate chronology, study. of inscriptions and. coins - 
» which he learned in his native country,- were accurately applied ‘by. him inc 
. & different clime and a different country, primarily in кошш and i 


NE the history . of medieval Bengal. 


` Being “enamoured of the East”, анан went to England and 


‘enlisted himself in the British Army as a private. soldier to go to India,and ` 


© = reached Çalcutta as: such in September,’ 1858.  -Why despite" all other 


openings.in Europe for scholarly work in ths oriental field that presented 


themsélves in his time,’ did Blochmann decide to go to India for ‘such '. 
. studies? We cannot attribute his longing for India to any family affiliation, || 


a characteristic sharéd "by many of the Anglo-Indian historians. Any possible 
explanation of. his turning to India for! oriental research, to my mind, lies 


“elsewhere. Later in life, in 1869, while writing оп Badaoni and his works, . 


‘he expressed his view.as to how and where. oriental manuscripts were .to 
be translated. He opined that any and every- manuscript should be studied 
in.and around the place of its origin, otherwise full and. áccurate translation - 
could not be attainéd. “In some works the -geographical~ difficulties are so 


, great, that they could not be well overcome by a translation in England ; 
-in others the allusions- are so pointed that without: some familiarity with.the  . 
` people; and some instruction and assistance . from: good. native: teacliers, it - 
: wóuld:-be almost impossible to.-write a faith^ul translations’.8 Reasoriably . 


t^ 


 Bloclimann. was already -convinced of the necessity fora familiarity :deri- 
- ved: -from: personal. intercourse while he’ wat pursuing oriental .studies- in 


Leipzig and Paris. Therefore, his decision to go to India for oriéntal studies 


7 was not. unusual. . As there was no institution then for researches in Western 
Asia, it. was quite natural that- he was attracted to India. where :some _ sus- 


- tained ‘studies in various oriental subjects were being pursued through the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal? and similar other branches. . Consequently, - he 


г might haye become “eager- to visit India and to study the anlem languages 


in situ". 10 
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Blochmann, asa private’ man was not expected to: be educated. But” he . 
could not long conceal -his education and talents in the garb of an ordinary 
soldier. To. the surprise of the fellow passengers, his linguistic and other 
abilities had, .however, become known on the voyage to India. This circum- 
stance proved to be a boon in his subsequent career. After his arrival in 
Calcutta he ‘was not given the ordinary duty of a soldier and was set to 
do office-work in Fort William. He was also engaged to give lessons in 
Persian. Later on he was put in charge of the Garrison Library. This was 
undoubtedly a step towards the realisation of his real aptitude—oriental studies. 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to. say that this position was for him 
the “open sesame” to oriental learning. and medieval Muslim Studies. 


In the Garrison Library Blochmann became acquainted with William 
„Nassau Lees, a- well known oriental.and ‘Arabic -scholar.! ; He discovered 
in Blochmann:a. Hebrew; Arabic, and Persian scholar and at once became 
-his friend "and patron. It was mainly through the efforts of Nassau Lees 
that he could obtain discharge from the .army,? procure a job in the 
Calcutta Madrasah, and a membership of the Asiatic Society. of Bengal. 
, His subsequent spheres of activity to the closing days of his career were 
almost completely: confined to these two organisations. In his official capa-_ 
city he remained, inainly. i in the Calcutta Madrasah. ‘In the course of serv- 
ing in various capacities in this institution, this direct understanding and 
appreciation of Muslim history had generally expanded so that it is no 
exaggeration to say that all.his literary ündertakings were concentrated on 
-and around Muslim subjects, the fact of which he himself said, “with whose 
' dialect and mode of thinking I am moré familiar”.!4 ` 


Similarly, in his literary career Blochmann was exclusively confined to. 
the Asiatic Society. of Bengal. "With very few exceptions, all his writings 
"appeared iu the Journal and Proceedings of the восіеѓу.!5 ‘He was conspi- 
 cuous. by his activities in every department of the society’ s affairs. He 
alternately became member.of the Philological, Library, and Audit Commi- 
_ttees. For some time he was also appointed General Secretary of the society. 
In 1868, he became’ the Philological Secretary—an office he retained in success- 
„ion until his death. His long remaining the Philological Secretary had a 
direct bearing on his ‘works. In this capacity, all records: concerning . the 
Muslim period of Indian history—manuscripts, inscriptions, coins,—"have. been 
noticed by him frequently and. fully i in the Journal and JRropeedings of the 
_ Society". 16 


Of Blochmann’ 5 ‘research articles, the following deal with various aspects 
of the history of Bengal under Muslim rule : ‘Contributions to the Geography 
and History .of Bengal’ ;'7 ‘Notes оп the Arabic and Persian Inscriptions 
in the Hugli District ;* “Notes from Muhammadan. Historians on Chutia 
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Nagpur, Pachet, and palaman’ ;!9 ‘Notes on Arabic and Persian Inscriptions" ;20 | 
‘Koch Bihar, Koch Hajo, and A‘sam, in the 16th and 17th centuries’ ;21 and 


‘On a New King оѓ Bengal ( ‘Alauddin Firoz Shah y and ‘notes on the Hussaini 
‘Kings of Bengal and -their conquests of Chatgaon ( Chittagong )'.22 


Before we delineate Blocohmann’s treatment of Muslim rule in Bengal, 
‘it vis necessary to -give some greater depth to the understading of how he - 
formed these views. In this context the ‘publication of Muslim historical · 
texts in the Bibliotheca Indica series is to be remembered. During the 
‘time when Blochmann became a member of the Asiatic Society in 1864, 23 . 
a spate of Semitic texts were being’ published in the Bibliotheca Indica. The 2s 
Philological Committee of the society controlled and supervised all publicatioris 
in the series—a body with which he was aésociated since 1866.24 His general 
superintendence, and particular editing of the various semitic Texts published’: 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, exercised a major influence on his writings. Of 
the outcome of this research articles he himself stated as “a series of essays 
which I intend to write from copious notes collected by me on Hie Arabic 
р and Persian ‘editions of our Bibliotheca Indica". 25 


“As with his other works, Blochmann’s interest in the history of Bengal 
“can be attributed to his editing and general superintendence of the Semitic 
' group of the Bibliotheca Indica series. As the Philological Secretary his 
keen’ and inquisitive mind could not but observe with interest the great gaps 
Jeft by the Persian historians relative to ‘thz history of medieval Bengal. : He 
' asserted that "The Historians of.India assign to Bengal much narrower limits 
'than we do at the present day : In the Tabagat-i-Naciri and the - Tarikh-i- 
Firuzshahi, the earliest Muhammadan histo-ies in which Bengal is mentioned, 
"the territories attached to the towns of Satgawn ( Hugli), Sunar-gawn ( East 
of Dhaka )'and Lak'hnauti ( Gaur ), are called Diyar-i-Bang, perhaps ‘a 
verbal translation of the old term Bangladesh?2$ Не further observed that 
‘in the Mughal ‘official doctiments Bengal is often mentioned under the title 
"of Jannatul-Bilad, or the Paradise of countries ; and Lak'hnaüti was called 
' Jannatabad-i-Bangalah, or Paradise town : but the Muhammadans gave. it 
“at an early period the nickname of Dozakhpur-i-Ni'mat, or ‘Hell town 
: of riches. Lak'hnauti and Satgawn had; moreover, a bad name with the 
i emperors of Delhi, who in allusion to the frequent'revolts "of their. governors 
conferred upon these towns the titles o^ Bulghakpur and puta’ Khanah 
-( Akbarnamah ), or House of Rebellion."?7 ' 


These are the snippers of informaticn that Blochmann could find from 
the early Muslim histories about Bengal Though Bengal towns presented 
‚талу points of interest for the historian, the Persian histories yielded 'almost 

‘next to nothing in terms of a connected narrative History. It now became 
‘Clear to him that "there exist no Ms. histories of Bengal : the -first attempt 
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at a connected history known to us, is the short chapter by Nizamuddin 
in the Tabagat-i-Akbari, which was composed as late as A.H. 1001, or A.D. 
1592. For the beginning of the Muhammadan period (1203-1538) we have 
only occasional notices in the Ms. histories of the Delhi empire, and coins 
and inscriptions.'28 


Once Blochmann had discovered the real gaps in the chronology and 
sequence of Muslim rulers in Bengal, he then set himself to work to make 
up those gaps. In combination with literary, numismatic, and epigraphic 
sources he tried to reconstruct and re-write the history of the early medieval 
period of Bengal. 

- Other circumstances also favoured Blochmann in his effort to write a 
connected history of medieval Bengal. The post of Philological Secretary 
enabled him to gather all references and allusions to the history of Bengal 
from the publication of the various texts in the Bibliotheca series. Materials 
thus gathered could then be confirmed and supplemented with the help of 
numismatic and epigraphic evidence. Here he received the co-operation and 
help of E. Thomas, Alexander Cunningham, Dr. James Wise, E.V. West- 
macott, and others. In addition to these literary, numismatic and epigraphic 
aids, Blochmann’s interest in the medieval history of Bengal can also be 
explained in terms of, his long affinity with the people of the province, 
and his intimate association with the Muslim elite.?! 


Blochmann's reconstruction of the early period of medieval Bengal may 
be compared with the work of a mason. Like a mason, he first collected 
_ his materials on this period of Bengal history from all available sources and 
then started integrating them steadily which ultimately resulted in that 
magnificent fabric which we see in his ‘Contributions to the geography and 
History of Bengal.’ It is true that his scholarship on medieval Bengal 
reached its peak in these essays but it would be seen that he attained such 
à scholarship qradually. 


.  Blochmann first essayed to reconstruct the history of Bengal early in 
1870, when he read out a paper entitled *Notes on Places of Historical 
Interest in the district of Hugli, Mandaran, Panduah’ before the monthly 
meeting of the society. Here he deplored the neglect shown to the history 
of Bengal by the early generation of: historians. He was not satisfied to 
attribute such a neglect to a paucity of historical materials on the sbubject. 
He rather thought it to be due to the lack of intitiative and. interest. “A 
mere glance even at our Trigonometrical maps call to our minds the names 
of Bengal kings and grandees, and of Muhammadan warrior saints who fell 
for the. cause of the Prophet"3? His editing of the Akbarnama gave him 
many insights into the history of Bengal where he found that at least 
six battles were fought by Akbar's generals in the Hugli district alone, but 
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those relevant’ passages were yet to be translated.? Besides all these, he put 
special emphasis on the village legends as clues to the country’s past. "T. 
have often been surprised to hear villagers teli stories. which, when carefully 
examined are found to throw a faint, though in many cases unexpected; 
light on the history of the empire of Delhi, or of the kingdoms of Bengal 
and Orissa, or even on periods for which we possess no historical records.”34 
He put emphasis in the collection of these stories which the termed as the 
“true Annals of Bengal". 


. Blochmann's article *Notes on the Arabic and Verstan Inscriptions in 
the Hugli District formed a sequel to his paper on places of Historical 
Interest in the District of Hugli? The inscr-ptions used in this article were 
all of Muslim origin, and the earliest one mentioned the year A.H. 698, 

ог A.D. 1298, and the latest belonged to А.Н. 936, or A.D. 1530. The 
inscriptions were taken from “Tribeni Multa, Simla, Satgawn, Panduah, and 
‘and Dinanath"?5 .An important discovery from one of these inscriptions was 
-the name of Shamsuddin Abul Muzaffar Firaz Shah Sultan. The name of. 
 this.king was neither given in the Tabagat-i-Akbari, nor mentioned by Firishta.^ 
Edward Thomas was the first that assigned him his proper place who in 
‘his ‘Initial: Coinage of Bengal’ described coins struck by this Sultan between 
A.H. 715 and 722. Another coin of this king perhaps belonged to the year 
А.Н. 702. The inscription in question “mentions 713, and it is clear that Firuz 
.Shah: must have thembeen firmly established in Western Bengal" 36 : 

While utilising information supplied by. :nscriptions to fill gaps in the 
chronology of this portion of Bengal histor, Blochmann made an appeal 
to his fellow members of the.society to forward to Calcutta all inscriptions 
to be found throughout India. It is thus alone that our imperfect knowledge 
of the history .of this country can be completed. For Bengal especially, 
inscriptions аге of’ great value, because old histories have perished, and 
coins and local records are the only availabl2 sources."37 Every inscription 
simply with the name-of a king and a dete on it was of great value to 
him, because till then “we do not even possess a correct and complete -list 
of the Muhammadan kings of Bengal and Bihar, and that no historian .had 
yet attempted tofix the limits to which the kingdom of Bengal, at various 
times, extended.?? To make up these deficiencies in Bengal history, he 
„diverted all his researches. 


Blochmann's appeal to others to forward inscriptions to Calcutta was 
effective. His next article ‘Notes on several Arabic and persian Inscriptions’ 
-was written on the basis of these inscriptions. His insistence on the necessity 
for such collections continued, and he also gave the collectors clues to further 

-~ explorations.. He drew “their attention to old Mosques and the Dargahs of 
- Muhámmadan saints, Shrines are rarely without inscriptions ; but although 
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almost every - town іп Upper. India and pe ‘has, if I may say so, its 
. patron saint, few. of. the.inscriptions and the · legends regarding them have 
hitherto been collected".39 Special importance that he attached with Bengal 
inscriptiois was again expressed. “Bengal and Bihar inscriptions are doubly 
welcome, as they help us to fill up gaps in Bengal history’’.4° 


Blochmann’s treatment of the inscriptions of Hugli. district had beei 
repeated in case of the inscriptions found in other regions of- Bengal. - This 
he did in the second instalment of his ‘Notes in Arabic. and Persian In- 
scriptions.'?! As to its subject matter he wrote, “since the publication, in 
last year’s Journal, of Several Arabic and Persian Inscriptions forwarded to 
the society during 1871, a ‘few other have been received from Messrs. Wilson, 
C.S., Badaoni ; E. Vesey Westmacott, C.S., Dinajpur ; and Dr. J. Wise, Dhaka. 
As these inscriptions aré of great interest, I have placed them together, 
апа addeda few notes ‘and extracts from ‘the letters which accompained the 
‘rubbings. 42 He also reconstructed the ‘history of ‘Koch Behar, Koch Hajo, 

and A‘sam, in the 16th and -17th. centuries, according to. hal OED, the 
` Padishahnamah, and the Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah.*? 


.  Blochann's. efforts in bridging over-the gaps in the ЕЕ, of the 
history of medieval Bengal, continued in. his next article ‘On -a new King of 
Bengal (‘Alauddin Firuz -Sha ), and ‘Notes on the Hussaini Kings of Bengal 
and their conquest of Chatgaon ( Chittagong)? Till the writing of this article, 
‘Alauddin Firuz- Shah .remained to be a forgotten monarch of Bengal. 
Credit goes to Blochmann that he was brought to 'the- light of history. 
‘Inscriptions analysed in this article belonged to the Hussaini kings of Bengal. 
‘One of. these inscriptions “proves the existence of a new king, and helps-us 
‘to correct the histories as far as the death of Nucrat Shah is concerned”.44 
.He. used other inscriptions in revising .the chronology -of the- reigns of 
‘Husain Shah and his descendants. *A few ‘valuable ‘inscriptions of kings 
-of the same dynasty having been received by the Asiatic Society, I have used 
‘the opportunity to put. them together, and’ append a few notes on the chrono- 
-logy of the reigns of Husain Shah and his descendants" 45. 


| Blochmann's final and. most important series of articles on dé history 
of Bengal, entitled—‘Contributions to thé Geography and History of Bengal’ 
appeared in the society's Journnal .of 1873, 1874, and 1875. .A prologue to 
. these articles we get in detail in. the proceedings of the- Asiatic Society for 
_January, 1873. Here he intimated to the members that a large. number of 
Muslim and Sanskrit inscriptions had been sent' to the society by General 
e Cunningham for publication. He took the charge of' Muslim inscriptions, 
“and deciphered a few of them.4® The ‘Muslim inscriptions consisted of 
39 rubbings from Delhi, Ajmeer, Badaon, Bianah, I‘rich, Kanauj. and other 
places in the North-West, and 65 from various places in Bengal and Bihar. 
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. Blochniann strove how the informatior yielded by. these inscriptions 
could be utilised in reconstucting the history of Bengal. Before that he dwelt 
upon the other written sources of Bengals history. Of these, he put on 
` record Tabagqat-i-Nasiri, Riaz-us-Salatin, and Stewart's History of Bengal. He | 
made a comparative analysis of these works.. and found them wanting as 
` all comprehensive histories of Bengal. Не, therefore, put emphasis on 
coins and inscriptions for supplementary informations, “These are the only ' 
written sources which we possess of. the history of. the governors and inde- 
pendent kings of Bengal, ie. for a period of 335. years, from 1203 to 1537 
A.D. Our knowledge, therefore, is entirely derived from mere extracts ‘and 
` second-hand compilations, and it is no wonder that for several portions . of 
“that period we have no guide. `The importanc2 of Bengal coins and inscrip. 
tions. thus becomes apparent. Of the coins and inscriptions as the 
supplementary sources of Bengal hostory, the former attracted more attention 
of the scholars than the latter. Marsden in 1823, and Laidley i in 1846 published 
Bengal coins, which for the first time revealed the importance of their testimony, 
Edward Thomas in 1863 made the most sign-ficant use ofthe Bengal coins, 
and his ‘Initial Coinage af Bengal’ refers to іле years from 1203 to 1357 A.D. 
For- the remaining portion, that is from 1357 to 1537 A.D. thé coins were 
yet to be examined. Blochmann utilised this unexplored field together with 
| LONE for ‘reconstructing the history of ttis period. 


In _terms ‘of the work of earlier studen-s there was some novelty’ im 
.Blochmann's efforts to re-write and reconstruct the history of Bengal 
.frst gave a close scrutiny to all the available soiírces on the.. subject pn 
{шй out the area of ignorance in the history of- -mediveval _ Bengal, :and 
then tried to fill them. with the help,of data supplied- by coins and inscri- 
ptions. According to him, “the most obscure »ortion-of Bengal history, atthe 
-present stage of research, extends over more than sixty years, from 1385 to 
about 1450 A.D,”4 -To this périod’ belonged the usurapation of the throne 
.0f Bengal -by a Hindu Raja, variously’ called. as, “Kanis”, “Kansa”; or 
"Ganesha," and the reigns of his son and. grandson who became Muslims. 

, He proposed to clear up the obscurities attending this period with the help 
‘of coins. For the subsequent period -( 1451-1537 ), inscriptions were supplying 
with more information. He-utilised varied and large number of inscriptions 
"(about 120) in-his ‘Contributions to the Geography ‘апа History of Benagl’. 

Не made the. historical value of-all these Bengal inscriptions very clear when 
"he concluded. that “the inscriptions hitherto rzceived; besides: affording” valu- 
able testimony to the correctness of facts known before, reveal one new King, 
one new Prince, and correct the chronology Of the reigns of six Kings ‘of 

| Bengal”. 50 i 
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. 'Blochann's “Contributions to the Geography апа “History of. Bengal’ - 
was published in-three instalments. Such as no, LIT, and IH. Article no. 
I of this series: was.divided into two parts-—Geographical and Historical. Part 
I dealt with the geographical extent of medieval Bengal On this point the. 
only help from written sources he derived was "the impression that during 
the reigns of the independent Kings (А.Н: 139.to 944, ок A.D. 1338 to 1538) 
the extent of Muhammadan Bengal was the same as what we find it in A.D. 
‚1582, the year. in which Todar, ‚Май prepared ‘his rent-roll of Bengal. pa 
Coins and inscriptions yielded to him additional particulars. After his study 
of Bengal coins, Edward Thomas could. name seven mint-towns of medieval 
Bengal.>? Blochmann - -now added three more to them, and they were Fatha- 
bad, Khalifatabad, and Husainabad. 5. Places mentioned in inscriptions that 
helped him in fathoming the extent of medieval Bengal were the following ; 
“Iqlim Mu’ azzamabad (Eastern Mymensingh ) : Thana Laur ( North-Western 
Silhet, —both occur also united under the same Sarlashkhar ) ; Sarhat, in 
Western Birbhum, now: in thé Santal Parganahs ; Laopallah, east of the 
- Island in the Hugli opposite: Tribeni Ghat, evidently in olden times on impor- 
tant „place as lying 'at the "point where the Jamuna leaves: the Hugli and 
'commences her tortuous course, ‘first easterly, then southerly into the sunds 
arban, 54 _ ^ 
In trying to reconstruct the ЖО of medieval Bengal Blochmann 
also exploréd other sources. "Here he used * "the works and maps of Portugu- 
ése histotians, notably thie ‘classical ' “Da Asia’ by "Joao de Barros ( died 1570 ) ; i 
‘and the graphic descriptions of Caesar Frederick ( 1570 ) and Ralph’ Fitch 
(1583 to 1591). Nor must I forget ‘the Persian traveller Amen Raze, and 
“uncle of Nur Jahan, who composed his ‘Haft Iqlim’ in. А.Н. 1002 ( A.D. 
1594) ; but it is doubtful whether he visited Bengal, or merely wrote down | 
‘what he heard at “Agrah”, 55 -His cautions, and critical approach in the 
“selection of materials for a particular subject is evident from this comment: 
Of all the sources on the subject Blochmann put primary’ reliance in 


.Todar Malls rent-roll. of Bengal, a.copy of. which Abul Fazl incorporated 
‘in the Аїп.. According to him it afforded the most interesting contribution 


.to the geography of Bengal. He 'théreforé took up this as the basis in his ; 
“effort: to-fix up and re-limit the, boundaries of medieval Bengal.56 | 


'Опсе Blochmann could“ ‘uncover the relevant materials for the purpose, 
“his task became easier." Inscriptions revealed to him the important fact that 
- Bengal was divided into revenue divisions called Mahals, over which Shigdars | 
were placed, and into larger circles under “‘Sarlashkhars” or military commanders 
"who had often also the title of Vazir'or Dewan: Thé -Ain-i-Akbari provided 
с him with. the ‘list of the revenue divisions, the distribution of. which ‘depended 
vas іп the old. Hindu divisions, on the, courses. of the Ganges, Bhagirathi, 
*5and:.Méghna,.or, as the A‘in expresses it, on the courses of- the Padmawati, 
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Ganga, and Brahmaputra".? He estimated “the breadth of Bengal from 
Garhi to Chatgaon at four hundred Kos. Fram north to south, the longest 
line was Koch Bihar to Chittua in Sirkar Medinipur’?.58 . Augmenting all other 
sources he ‘could now ascribe a firm, geographical entity to madieval Bengal, 
and previous to this no one knows “ће limits to which the kingdom of 
.Bengal, at various times, extended."59 . 


On the basis of the new findings, Blochmann fixed up the Western 
frontier: of medieval Bengal from Teliagarhi Pass where from it passed along ' 
thé Gánges to the south of Rajmahal, when it again turned westward Чо 
north-western Birbhum, passing along the boandary of the modern Santal 
Parganahs to the confluence of the Barakar and the Damudar to the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Bardawan. The frontier then again took a westerly 
direction, ‘and passed along the north-western and western boundaries of 
modern Hugli and Howrah districts down to Mandalehat, where the Rupna- 
тауап fell into the Hugli гіуег.60 


‘Blochmann demarcated the southern frontier of Bengal along the north- 
ern .outskirts of the Sundarban, from Hatiagarh, south of Diamond "Harbour. 
to Bagherhat in southern Jessore and to the Haring-hata of Deershore River, 
brodering southern mahals of Sarkars Satgaon and Khalifatabad. Beyond 
Haring-hata, the frontier comprised Sarkars Bakla and Fathabad, thè modern 


districts of Faridpur and Barisal. Sarkar ‚ Bakla included the islands of ' | 


JDakhin' Shahbazpur | -and Sandip, at the mouth of the river Meghna. Tippe- 
rah, Bhuluah, Noakhali, and the district of Chittagong were contested ground, 
of which the Rajas of Tipperah and Arakan were, at. least before the. 17th 
century, oftener masters than the Muslims. It was only after the transfer of 
‘the capital from . Rajmahal to Dacca, that the south-east frontier of Bengal 
was extended to the Feni River. Jt remained as. the imperial frontier till 
the beginning of Aurangzib’s ‘reign, when Chittagong was permanently con- 
quered, assessed and annexed to “Cubah Beagalah”.6! 


am . The demarcation of the eastern frontier of medieval Bengal followed. 
This, according to Blochmann, initially extended from Sonargaon and the 
-Meghna,.and from the time of Shah Jahan from the Feni River northward, 
and then passed to the east including the. district of Sylhet. "The boundary 
passed along the southern slopes of the Jaintiah, Khasiah, and Garo Hills 
.to Mahall Sherpur in northern Mymensingh to the right bank of the Brah- 
-maputra near Chilmari, and from here along tae river to Mahall Bhitarband, 
which formed the north-east frontier.’ 


iy... To round’ up ‘the frontiers of medieval Bengal, Вее dréw ‘the 
norte line from Bhitarband, near the bend of the Brahmaputra, апаа 
-later times from Gauhati-in Kamrup.to Mahal Patgaon, west of Koch Bihar, 
¿which is mentioned.:by the ‘Mughal historians -as. the frontier -town-‘in::the 
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extreme north.°3 From here the line went alofüg the hills and forests of 
Sikkim and Nepal to the northern portion of Purneah district. "Thus, by 
far the greater portion of what is now-a-days called the Koch Bihar rsen. 
did not belong to Bengal”. - К 


The second part of Blochmann's “Contributions’ dealt with the history 
of Bengal under Muslim rule in five phases. They are the initial period 
or the reigns of the governors of Lak'hnauti appointed by the Delhi emperors 
from 1203-1338 A.D. ; the period of the independent sovereigns of: Bengal 
from 1338-1538 ; the Afghan period from 1538-1576 ; the Mughal period from 
1576-1740 ; and finally the Nawabi period beginning with the accession of 
Ali. Vardi Khan in 1740 to the battle of Plassey in 1757 A.D. 


Of these parts of the history of medieval Bengal, the first one ( 1203- 
1338)'had been exhaustively described by Edward Thomas in his ‘Initial 
Coinage of Bengal'65 Blochmann, "therefore, with. regard to this period, 
merely gave a few interesting inscriptions which have since turned up, and 
notes a few coins—second gleanings from the Koch Bihar trouvaile—which are 
in the society's cabinet."96 So, the second part of medieval Bengal, that is 
1338 to 1538, became the main concern of his article. For this period he 
-treated the kings one by one, and collected for each reign whatever new 
information he had been able to gather from the rubbings received from 
General Cunningham, Dr. J. Wise, and’ Mr. E. V. Westmacott, C.S., and. from 
unpublished Bengal coins in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society. He “also 
compared the corresponding chapter of thé  Riyazussalatin with the state- 
ments in the Tabagat-i-Akbari and Firishtah."67 


In the second instalment of his Contributions", Blochmann tried either 
to corroborate or to correct the written accounts of the history of medieval 
Bengal. In doing this he was exclusively dependent on the coins and inscri- 
-ptions, and therefore his emphasis on their importance in reconstructing it . 
-has been. repeated. He requested the fellow members of the society who 
took an interest in the subject to send him the rubbings and ‘coins, “for 
in the absence of written histories it is only from mural and medallic remains | 
that we can expect to gain a correct knowledge of the history of Bengal.’ 
His effort at corroboration was excellent and logical. Of the inscription he 
used in this article; one dated A.H. 907, or.A.D. 1501-2. It belonged to. a 
Madrasah which was built, as it appeared from its reading, by Alauddin 
.Husain Shah in commemoration of his conquest of Kamta and Kamrup. 
Then he opined, “The inscription is, therefore, a contemporaraneous record of 
Husain Shah's conquests, and confirms the Asam Buranji, which fee: to 
' the conquest of Kamrup to 1498, ie. 903-4 A.H."6? 

| Blochmann' s attempts at correction of the prevailing misconceptions 
of the early medieval history of Bengal had a novelty of its own.» He wrote, 
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““the extraordinary error into which all Indien historians, whether native or 
European, have fallen in describing the events of this period ( 1282-1331 ) 
is this, that they have confounded Naciruddin Bughra Khan, Balbon'sson : 
upon whom the emperor conferred the government of Bengal with Naciruddin, 
second son of Feruz I and grandson of Nacidruddin Bughra Khan, and have | 
extended the reign of Bughra Khan from 681 to 726 ( A.D. 1282 to 1326 ), 
whereas in reality he disappears from historical records as early as 691 ( A. 
D.1292)".9 He therefore tried to givea connected account of this period 
utilising the information gathered from inscriptions, coins, and written docu- . 
ments, a characteristic that always remained the main feature of his research. 


- In the third and final instalment of Blochmann's ‘Contributions’,- chro- : 
nology again remained his main interest. “Тһе ‘chronology of the reign - 
of Mahmud Shah, which was hitherto one of the most obscure periods of 
Bengal history, becomes gradually settled, coins and inscriptions having 
` yielded the dates А.Н. 846, 852, 858, 861, 862,863.71 To fix up the exact 
daté for the first Muslim conquest of Bengal by Bakhtyar Khilji was a 
problem that beset the historians of this period. The years 1194 A.D. -and 
1203 A.D. were the two widely separated dates given by Raverty and Thomas 
respectively for the conquest of Bengal. But he found the first date “impo- 
ssible as being too early" and the second one “а little too late". His solution 
of the problem, on the authority of Tajul-Maasir and Firishta, was “that the ` 
conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Baktyar took place about 1198-9 A.D.?2 


Therefore, two words are needed to summarise the method of research . 
pursued by Blochmann : Corrobration and chronology. “А historian bas 
to reconstruct episodes when gaps in the cantinuous narration are noticed, 
With the help of chronology, it was possible to detect these gaps.”73 In 
his search for original documents, coins and inscriptions, he consequently used 
to concentrate on securing and collecting these which would reduce the in- 
tervening gaps. Ву. following this techinque, he, with a large measure of 
- Success, tried to reconstruct the history of the obscure periods of medieval 
Bengal This method of bridging over'the intervening gaps in combination 
of coins, inscriptions and written documents was very much in vogue in 
Europe from the early part of the 19th century. This Eurobased scholarship 
had a direct bearing оп the methods and techniques of oriental studies in ' 
india. It also speaks of his European background. His efforts to piece © 
together the diverse sources of the history of medieval Bengal and to establish 
а scientifie chronology were preceded by similar efforts by 19th century ` 
European historians such as Scaliger, Bockh, and O. Muller in reconstructing 
the history of the past. Rather, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Royal 
Society of Britain, the Royal Academy of Coins, the French Academy of Inscriptions 
and similar other institutions were working ina parallel way.” 
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Here, Blochmann can be compared with- Bockh and O. Muller. In 
1815 Bockh proposed a corpus ofthe inscriptions of antiquity and suggested 
to begin with inscriptions in the Greek language. “From a mass óf isolated 
indications Bockh constructed a finished picture" of ancient, Greece with 
the help of inscriptions and соілѕ:75 By following a similar method,: Bloch- 

» mann brought the chronology of Bengalon a secure and firmer basis: which 
he found in chaos. О, Muller spent “twenty years" of his life in ‘the collé- 
ction of materials for “a systematic and detailed history of Greece" but 
death stood in the way of completing it."$ Blochmann also received the same 
fate. He tenaciously pieced ‘together all the existing sources of the history 
of medieval Bengal, and by utilising them he might have written the best 
general history of this period. But unfortunately his early death- (on 13th 
July, 1878) held back the writing of such a work for years." 


It is observed subsequently that many of the historical facts Blochmann 
had reconstructed proved to be untenable. Few of the instances can be cited 
here. He very rightly and correctly pointed out that Nasiruddin Bughra 
Khan disappeared from historical records as early as 1292 A.D. But his И 


depiction of Shamsuddin Firoz asa Balbani Sultan and Firoz’s son Nasir- 


uddin Ibrahim as the grandson of Nasiruddin Bughra Khanand great grandson 
of Balban was proved to be wrong: Later scholars successfully showed. that 
Balbani administration in . Bengal ended with Ruknuddin Kaikans in 1300 
A.D., that Shamsuddin Firoz was not a Balbani Sultan and he. established 
altogether a new dynasty - in Bengal?? Similarly, he wrongfully assumed 
“that the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Baktyar took place at about 
1198-9 A.D." Recent researches have disproved it. Now the date for the 
raid of Nadiya by Bakhtyar Khilji is more or less settled. А.Н. Dani has 
„suggested it to bein the winter of 1203-4 A.D. However, A. Karim, on the 
basis of new finding—the “Gauda Bijoye" coin, has fixed it to be in the 
winter of 1204-5 A.D.*0 2 


. For all that Blochmann’s pioneering efforts in collecting literary, epigra- 
.phic and numismatic sources on the geography and history of Bengal during 
the early medieval period and presenting them in.his essays are still considered 
essential and indispensable for the researchers in the- field. The technique he 
pursued in his studies had a tremendous vogue among the scholars of medieval 
. studies. The native scholars 'such as Monmohan Chakrabarti, N.K. Bhatta- 
. sali, J.N. Sarkar, A.H. Dani, A.Karim, M. Tarafdar and others: followed 
him in the field, and ‘proved themselves to- be very competent in the’ specia- 
lised branches of archaeology, epigraphy, and numismatics. Their cumulative 
efforts have almost completed the reconstructions of the history of medieval 
Bengal. i | | A <= 
8— 
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MARXIST SOCIALISM IN-BENGAL : HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 
ABDUL HAI DHALI.* 


In modern times, the term “Socialism” appeared in the London: Co- 
operative Magazine ( 1826 ), à periodical. aimed at expounding and furthering 
the views of Robert Owen (1771-1858). And the first article on Socialism 
аѕ ап idea was written by Fierre Leroux and was published in 1835 in the 
Encyclopedie Nouvelle! But Socialism as an idea has had a long career in 
- the Utopian tradition with roots far back in the: early Greek thinker Plato ( c. 
427 427 B.C.—347 B.C)? -In the nineteenth century, а somewhat scientific 
explanation of Socialism was given by Charles Fourier (1772-1837), Robert 
Owen and Saint Saimon (1760-1825), but Karl Marx (1818-1883) and 
Frederick Engels (1820-1895) dismissed them as “Utopians” -and formulated 
a system of Socialism which, they claimed, is "scientific". Scientific Socialism 
of Marx and Engels had not been developed all on a sudden. It was an 
idealist philosopher, Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), who contributed a great 
deal to its development. Hegel explained the world in terms of processes in 
the course of which things come into existence-and gave the name ‘dialectic’ 
to the method by which this development proceeds. Marx and Engels, while 
initially adhering to this view started questioning it and ultimately they were 
converted to Ludwig Feuerbach's (1804-1872) “Materialism”. But they never 
failed to take the rational kernal of Hegelian philosophy, its -dialectics, and 
transform it by combining it with Materialism. Thus came into being -“Dialectical 
Materialism” popularly known as “Marxist Socialism” or “Marxism.” 


Marxist Socialism, since its formulation, had found its vigorous propaga- 
tion in and diffusion into may countries in thé world. Even Bengal could 
not remdin outside its pale. It started diffusioning into Bengal from the 
very beginning of the twentieth century. This article is thus designed to give 
an account of an episode in the diffusion of Marxist Socialism into Bengal 
during the first few decades ( 19105-19405) of the twentieth century. For 
the sake of clarity of thought, the article had been divided into three sections. 
‘Section-I aims at giving an outline of the Socialist literary tradition of Bengal 
prior to the advent of Marxist Socialism ; Section-II deals with the processes 
of its diffusion ; and finally, section-IIJ is devoted to the evaluation of krayon 
disseminations amongst the КА in Bengal. 


a Mr. Abdul Hai Dhali, Research Scholar., Institute of Bangladesh Studies 
University of: Rajshahi, eee 
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Prior to the advent of Marxism, Bengal was aware of Socialism asa : 
politico-economic programme. Many outstanding figures of the nineteenth 
century Bengal had developed some sort of esteem for this programme.. To: 
` begin with, Raja Rammohan Roy ( 1772-1833), the pioneer of the Bengal 
Renaissance, had a direct contact with the “Utopian” socialists. Не had an 


exchange of views with Robert Owen. In 1833, Roy met him while һе: was - - 


dn England. Although Roy could not accep: Owen's ideology, he, no doubt, 
developed certain respect for Socialism. This is evident from the letter written 
by him to Owen's-son, Robert Del Owen, cn April 19, 1833.3 


That the concept of Socialism was kmown..to the young learners of .. 
Bengal in the 1870s is attested by the fact -hat a question on, Communism: 
was set in the M.A. examination in History of the Calcutta University in - 
1870. The question was : "What is the aim of Communism ? Describe the 
' schemes propounded by Fourier and St. Simon respectively." Mr. Leathoridge was 
the question-setter and examiner of the pape-.4 Some articles containing the 
socialist ` theme ` were also published in the dailies and periodicals of the 
, country in the 1870s. Keshab Chandra Sen ( 1833- 1884) wrote an article for 
his paper, the Sulaya Ѕатасһағ.5 Ѕеѕіг Kumer Ghose who, in the editorial 
column of his paper, gave an account.of what was being done to the 
. ‘communist workers in. France in 1871, had an insight of the nature of ‘class 

struggle In the month of May, 1874, the famous Brahmo leader, Shasipadha 

Bandhupaddya brought out a monthly entiled Bharat Sramajibi, a monthly . 
.first of its kind. in Bengal, and thereby coniributed subsiantially to the 

.Socialist literary tradition of Bengal. P | : 


-Bankim Chandra Chatterjee- (1838-1894 ) was possible the first to 
introduce the terms, “Communism” and "Socialist" to Bengali literature. . 
He wrote a few articles that contained very much the socialist theme." Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941 ) was also quite aware of Socialism as a 
politico-economic programme. In 1891, he wrote an article on “Catholic 
Socialism" for the Sadhana explaining its aims and objectives.5 A more vivid 
explanation of Socialism is found in his article published in the same paper — 
in 18999 А: man like Swami Vivekananda ( 1863-1902) also felt the need 
^ -of Socialism for the country and contributed a great deal to the socialist 
tradition of Bengal. Expressing his deep dealing for the poor and the down- 
trodden, Vivekananda declared himself a socialists althogugh he said : “Iam 
a socialist not because I think that it is a completely perfect system but 
.half a loaf is better than no loaf. 10 


It is e cd to note that shoul. ав had Beer said about 
“Socialism” or “Communism” in different literary works, no one possibly 
. in Bengal deed the names of Marx ог. Engels. before 1900. Engels’ 
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паше for the first time was mentioned by Satis Chandra. "Mukhupaddya ‘in ' 
his article that appeared ` inthe Dawn in 1900." 'Marx's name appeared for 
the first time in the Anirita Bazar. Patrika in 1903. But in Bengal, though 
not in Bengali, a clear-cut exposition of Marx's politico- economic programme 
found its expression in an article written by one Lala Haradhyal for the 
Modern Review in 1912.12 


The socialist fiterary tradition outlined above made Marxism easily 
accessible*to Bengal during the early decades of the twentieth century. . The 
Nationalist Movement that wás going on inside the country during this period 
hastened the process of its dissemination amongst the people. The nationalists 
“and revolutionaries made frantic efforts to get both arms.and money from : 
abroad to liberate the country from British occupation. Accordingly, M.N. 
Roy? was sent to Botavia in August 1915. to -discuss .a . secret arms deal 
with Theodore Helfferich, Ambassador of Germany. This time Roy came 
in contact with Lenin and other Soviet leaders and apprised himself of the 
communist ideals. This ultimately led "his conversion to Marxism in 1920— 
the time when the second..Congress:of the Comintern took place. Thus 
‘began the conversions of the Bengali Nationalists to Marxism. 


In pursuance of the decision of the Khilafat conference held on April 
‘18, 1920, some 18,000 Muslims left India and, after. much suffering, arived 
‘at Taskhent in the month of September, 1920, where they were greeted by 
‚М.М. Roy, Evelyn Roy, Mohammad Safiq, Abani Mukherjee and his wife, 
Rosa Mukherjee. Although these Muhajirs were initially imparted training 
at the indian Military school at Taskhent, they subsequently joined the 
Communist University of Toilers of the East which was established in April, 
1921.. It was at this- Institution that the Muhajirs.accepted Marxism as their 
creed. M.N. Roy, in collaboration with these Muhajirs, formed “the Indian 
‘Communist Party” at Taskhent on October’ 17, 1920, with the following : 
(i) Acharya M. Prativadi Bayankar (President): (ii) M.N. Roy (Secretary) ; 
(iii) Evelyn Roy ( Member) ; (iv) Abani Mukherjee (Member) ; (v) Mohd. 
. Ali (Ahmed Hossain ) (Member ) and (vi) Mohd. Safiq siddique ( member ).!5 
"This newly formed Communist Party which was affiliated to the Communist 
International in 1921 was instrumental to the diffusion of Marxism in Bengal. _ 


Inside the country, a movement .was already afoot for the formation of 
-Communist Party as a result of which a number of amorphous groups were 
“operating. Of the communist groups that were scattered about in the country, 
the most active was that in Bengal. In Calcutta, Comrade Muzaffar Ahmed 
-whose knowledge of Marxism, according to his own evaluation, was super- 
-ficialló was the guiding force of the communist workers in Bengal Kazi 


"Nazrul Islam who.-was drawn to communism: for his spontaneous feeling - . 


t 
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for the “have-nots” was also involved in the plan of forming the раму, 


although he did not join the party officially. Nevertheless, he worked with 
comrade Muzaffar Ahmed as a co-editor of the Nava Yug, a daily brought 
out by the leftist’ congress leader, A.K. Fazlul Haq. The Nava Yuga played 
a significant role in apprising people of the nature of class- struggle and 
thereby created a favourable atmosphere for the spread of Marxism in the ` 


3 country. By 1922, Comrade Muzaffar Ahmed сате in contact with the 


other communist workers for the purpose of forming the communist party 
inside the country. Roy, the guiding force of Communism in India, was not 
also sitting idle ; he continued to contact his comrades working inside the 


- country. On June 5, 1923, he suggested to organise two parties—the Workers’ 


and peasants’ Party and the Communist party of India. He added that 
as the Communist Party would bé the "illegal apparatus" of the legal - 
Workers’ апа Peasants’ Party, the members of the former would be ipso 
facto be the members of the latter.!7. Before any concrete steps were taken 
for the formation of the Communist party, ће government cracked down 
upon the communist workers and framed a charge against Roy, Muzaffar 
Ahmed, Dange, Nalini Gupta, Sawkat Osmani and others in March,- 1924. 
This Kanpur conspiracy case of 1924 could not crippled the communist 
movement in the country ; efforts for the formation of the party continued 
unabated. Immediately after the conclusion cf the case, опе Satyabhakta 
announced the formation of the Indian Communist party of which he was 
the Secretary.|$ He even announced the contitution of the Party pledging 
to “transform the society on the basis of the common ownership and_ control 
of the means of production and distribution of wealth." At Kanpur session 
held in the month of December 1925, a central committee of the communist 
Party of India was formed in which Satyabhakta had no place, but Comrade 
"Muzaffar Ahmed was made Secretary of the party for the whole area’ of 
Bengal. The Communist Party of “India was, however, affiliated to the 
Communist International in 1930. | . 
The Workers’. and Peasants’ Party contributed a great deal towards the 
spread of Marxist Socialism in the'country. Originally it was known as tlie 
Labour Swaraj Party of the Indian National Congress. At the initiative of 
the labour Swaraj Party, a peasants’ conference was held in Kirshnangar on 


.February 6, 1926, and it was at this conference that the name of the party 


was changed into the.Peasants and Workers’ Party of Bengal which was 
subsequently changed again into the Workers’ and Peasants” Party. The 
party had a weekly known as the Langal (plough) and Kazi Nazrul- Islam 
was its chief writer and de facto editor. The Langal was soon changed into 


.the Ganavani (the message of the people ) on September 25, 1926. The 
.Ganavani was the first professed organ for Marxism in Bengal. of which 


Comrade Muzaffar Ahmed was the chief writer and editor, Since the Communist 
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Party of India was not at that time legal,. the Commumist workers had to.. 
work for the dissemination of Marxism: under the cover of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party. This party -organised many branches all over :Bengal. . 
In Mymensingh‘ its branch, namely the  Bangiya Krisak O Sramik was. 
established. ; v Wo us : 


The emergence of the Congress Socialist Party after the suspension of 
Non-cooperative Movement was an important step towards the dissemination 
of Socialism in the country. The Congress Socialist Conference held at 
Bombay in the month of October, 1934, solemnly pledged to establish a 
socialist society in the country. .In order to establish Socialism in the country, ' 
the conference also adopted a  15-point programme.? Apart from the’ 
formation of the Congress Socialist Party, the emergences of other shades of 
the- leftist parties, - viz., the Forward Bloc (1932), the Bolshevik Party of . 
India (1935), the Revolutionary -Socialist Party ( 1940), the Radical Democratic 
Party (1940), the Bolshevik Leninist Party ( 1941), the Revolutionary Commu- 
nist‘ Party (1942) bear terstimony to the influence "of: Socialism іп the 
country during the preiod from.the 1930s to the 1940s, But-in'íhe year 
following partition of Bengal in 1947, the influence of Marxist Socialism im 
East Bengal declined rapidly since the Hindu Communist workers had left 
this wing for West Bengal. The.situation, however, improved with the lapse 
of time. | | 


i Marxist Socialism had virtually started ‘diffusing in Bengal soon after. 
the October Revolution. This ideological diffusion gained momentum when 
the Communist party of India was formed abroad and at home. The forma- 
tion of the Workers and Peasants’ Party in the country had accelerated the 
rate of its dissemination amongst the people. Most of the Bengali converts 
to Marxism were once either terrorists’ or nationalist revolutionaries ; some. 
of.them accepted Marxism as their creed what they had come in ,contact 
with the Soviet-leaders during the 1920s ; ; others became Marxists when. they 
came in touch with converts in the jails during the 1930s.and some other 
accepted . it from their ‘spontaneous feeling for the exploited. The . Marxist 
literature available in ‘and outside the country as. well as some monthlies and 
weeklies (-viz.;, . The: Bharat Sramajibi edited by sasipadha Bandhupaddya ; 
the Vanguard, “the Advance Guard and the. Masses of India edited by M.N. 
Roy ; the Indian , Socialist . edited by Shamaji: ‘Krishna Burma ; the Langal 
edited by Kazi: -Nazrul - Islam ; the Ganavani. first edited. by- Kazi "Nazrul 
Aslam..and then. ‚Бу ‘Comrade Muzaffar- Ahmed.) played a. significant role in 

disseminating Marxism among the people in Bengal. 


Despite such conversions and propagation, Marxist. Socialism- could not 
effectively influence the mass of the populace in Bengal during the early four 
decades of the twentieth century. There were various reasons “behind this 
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phenomenon. First, the newly converted Marxists in Bengal were more- 
concerned with the achievement of independence of the country than with 
propagating a particular ideology to the peopls. ‘Some of the early nationalist 
revolutionaries accepted Marxism to please the Soviet leaders in order to get 
their support for their struggle against the Bricish government. Secondly, with: 
a. very few exceptions, some of the. early Bengali. Marxists had no proper 
understanding of the real nature of the Marxist movement ; they hardly read; . 
the Marxist literature in depth. Thirdly, the Marxist: influence was adversely, 
affected by the split in the communist cardres. The cohesion among them 
-hàd been further strained by the demands: made by some Ѓог:роѕійоп or | 
leadership. .The .re$ult was the emergence cf more than a dozen of leftist 
organisations during the 1930s and the 1940s. Finally, the partition of Bengal 
in 1947 was alsó:a great setback for the Marxist movement in the country. 
All these, however, should not be taken to mean that Marxism had no effect 
upon the Bengali people of the period under study. ^ It definitely gained some - 
converts and introduced an element of necessity in the minds of people in 
general for a society free from all sorts of exploitation— political, social and. 
economic. At this stage, it is ме] їо remember that any new idea, however ` 
good it may be, generally takes time to percolate down to the general mass. 
Hence there is no reason to be surprised that-Marxist Socialism has. taken 
a few decades to be an affair of the Bengali peóple in general. Its paramount - 
'influence is now distinctly discernible in the development of political thoughts 
-in both the parts of Bengal. 
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TRENDS IN AGE AT FIRST- MARRIAGE IN BANGLADESH 
ASHRAF UDDIN. AHMED* 


ABSTRACT 


This study has outlined the trend of age at first marriage in Bangladesh 
-using Bangladesh Fertility Survey data. The level of age at first marriage 
in Bangladesh is found to be the lowest in all the Asian countries, This 
study, however, has observed a trend towards higher age at marriage, although 
the speed of the trend is not found to be the same for all regions. The 
.pace is observed to be faster in rural areas than urban areas. The pattern 
of urban-rural differentials, also, is not the same for all regoins. 


INTRODUCTION 

; Age at first marriage. has been established as one of the strongest 
determinants offertility ( Ahmed, 1982 ; Sirageldin, Norris and Ahmad, 1975). 
People's demographic behavior in gerneal is influenced by the forces of 
social development. As the process ‘of :social development affects every 
aspect’ of a- society, it also influences people's decisions about the timing 
of marriage and the family structure. Implementing various development 
programs, the government is trying to improve the socio-economic condition 
-of the people. ‘Therefore, this developmental effort is expected to maks an 
"impact on age at marriage. This paper attempts to observe the -trende іп 
age at marriage and the impact of | mioderntzug institutions on ше age at 
: Brie Я 


Theoretical Framework 


In an empirical analysis of data from Asian countries, Smith ( 1976 ) 
demonstrated a transition in the marriage pattern. He also observed that 
ürbanization,. expansion of education and creation of non-agricultural occupation 
cause rapid transition in the marriage pattern and the timing of family forma- 


' tion. 


Social scientists believe that urbanization and -industrialization will 
bring changes in developing countries in the sameway t that My did in Euro- 
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pean countries (Goode, 1963). Malaysia, Tunisia, and Sri lanka are cited 
as examples. The pattern of changes may be the same, at certain level 
of abstraction. but their manifestations do vary depending on.the cultural 


'pace of баш jn: family formation appears to be slower ( Gupta, 1979 ). 


After independence from the British’ Government in. 1947, the then 
Pakistan Government began initiating social and economic development 
‘programs ‘in various aspects of the Society. Bécause ‘of the unstable condition 


“of. the government in the’ first few years, these programs were’ not imple- ` 


` mented properly. After crossing the crisis;period, ‘the goverriment launched.an - 


“effective · multiphase’ developmental program in the country. : ‘During ‘the 
period of Pakistan, there was a! 'significàat increase in tlie literacy- rate, 
urbanization, industries, ‘non-agricultural ‘occupation and~ per head médical 
facilities." After 1971, marking ‘independence of Bangladesh; the: government 
made efforts to further enchance the pace of social development program. 
Therefore, if the existing theories of Social changes are true, changes in age 
` at marriage in Bangladesh may be expected. With this conceptual background, 
‘this study intends to test the following "hypotheses. 


1. If modernizing institutions —urbanizatiori;. industrialization, ‘education, 
- corimunication,: and mass media—have the ‘capacity to: ,enharice ‘individual 
“value systems ( Ogburn, 1961; Goode, 1962 `;- Enkeles, 1974) if the ‘country 
-has been undertaking policies for implementation ‘and expansion : :of: such 
modernizing institutions, and if individuals are^exposed to such institutions, 
then. an increasing trend i in age at martiage zan be bea ae in the country. 


2. If urban areas are centres ` for the. "annovition: of new "ideas, if 
'"urbanites have opportunities to be more exposed to the modernizing institu- 
. tions than ruralites if urbanism is.a way of life, than the age.at marriage 
in the urban areas will be higher than in rural: areas and the increasing 
trend of age.at marriage will be faster in the urban areas than rural aresas. 


| Specifically, the higher opportunities for women’ s “education, jobs, ‘and 
participation in alternative activities" have a direct ` impact on the age . at 
"marriage. Because ` ‘urban, areas are always given a “higher priority iù socio- 
© economic ‘developmient programs, the MINE in ‚ urban é атеа$ usually " becomes 
` faster than in rural areas. : 


3. If ecological differences, cultural cifferences, differences in pace of 
. development, and socio-demographic -compositional. differences have an. effect 
on individual's value judgements, individual's decision making process, and 
; on individual's outlook about. social life, then differences in age at. marriage 
` between regions are expected to be observed, D? i 


QUUM ы. ^ > - - * -> 
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Specifically, differential patterns of urbanization, education, religious 
distribution, and sex differential child (or infant) mortality create differences 
in the level of age at.marriage as well as the trend of age at marriage. 


зм 


DATA AND METHODOLOGY A 


The data source for carrying out this research is the 1976 Bangladesh 
Fertility Survey which used a multi-stage probability sample. This is one of. 
the largest sample surveys ever conducted. The total sample size is 6, 500 : 
5,022 respondents from rural areas and 1,488 from urban areas. The respon- 
dents were ever-married Women from age fifteen to forty-nine. 


The trend analysis of age at marriage has been "carried out by birth 
cohort of ever-married women. The cohorts are ‘women born before 1940’, 
‘women born in 1940 to 1950’, and ‘women born after 1950’. These cohorts 
divide the women’s reproductive period equally. The ‘before 1940’ cohort 
represents women over 35 years old, the 1940- 1950 cohort represents women 
in 25-35 age group ; the ‘after 1950” chort represents women below the age 
of.,25 years. -The first cohort, | "before 1940’, primarily characterizes the 
marriage pattern | of the preliberation ‘period. (before 1947). The middie 
cohorts portrays the marriage pattern after liberation when there was not an 
effective developmental program in the country. The marriage pattern of the 
last cohort characterizes the impact of socio-economic development in the 
country, after the early 1960s when the country experienced an improved 
economic condition. 


The statistics used for the analysis: dre mean, standard deviation, and 
some results obtained by Multiple Classification, analysis. 


These means аге not singulate means. Hajnal’s mean age at marriage 
is:also- quite frequently used by researchers. This formula has a tendency to: 
provide an over-estimation of the mean ( Van de Walle, 1968 ; Sadiq, 1965) 
as-the real problem is.with the selection of minimum and maximum ages 
аё. marriage. Therefore the simple arithmetic mean has been used for the 
analysis; ; ; 


" As the development pace was not homogenous for all parts of the 
country, the pattern of changes has been evaluated separately for four regions 
( Dhaka, Khulna, Rajshahi, and Chittagong divisions ) controlling for place of - 
childhood residence, place of current residence and education, 
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RESULTS 


Single. Year Trend | 


Figure I presents a single year trend of age at marriage for women | 


by the year of birth. This trend for women born in the years between 1927 
and 1940 is almost parallel to the horizontal axis. No change in mean age 
at marriage has occurred during that period. The' small fluctuations .аге 
probably due to age “misreporting stemming: from the preference of even or 
odd digits by women while stating or recalling -imes of events such as dates 
of. birth, and dates of marriage. After this périod, a sudden fall in age 


at marriage " observed for thé women born in 1941 and 1942. For this : 
sudden fall, the marriage Act of India for fixing legal age at marriage ` for > 
males at 18 'and females at 16 might be consicered. .This act was officially 


passed in 1955, but propaganda for it started in‘ the early 1950s. - 


ES During that. period, a large number of people used to travel between 


India and Bangladesh (then East Pakistan). They were influenced by the > 


thought that this act might also apply to the people of East Pakistan, ог; 
if not, that the then Pakistan Government was going to do the same thing... 


The women born in 1941 and 1942 were married on the average after ten : 


years, which corresponds to the callendar уеа-5 1951 and 1952. ‘The pre-: 


^ 


liberation propoganda made the’ parents motiva:ed' to marry their, young girls : 
off at very early ages (Goode, 1963). The cultural and religious settings - 
influenced people not to fall into the trap of legislation. They had a * 
strong. belief that girls should be married before ог at the time of their : 


first menstruation. 


( Figure 1 ) 


~ Another contributing factor to tae low age at marriage is the famine * 


of. 1943. The population of О to 9 years cf age were relatively more 


affected by the phenomena:. As the society pleces higher importance to the ; 


male children, the famine hurt female more than male children. Parents 
used- to, and even now, provide relatively between care for the male children 
than female children. with whatever resources were available to them. Asa 
result, after ten years a shortage of female population occurred, and a rela- 
tively large number of males were looking for brides. The higher demand 
for birdes created a situation where parents of young grils were tempted 
to marry off their daughters even if they were very young, because damand 
for dowry became less important in marriage. Potential grooms of daughters 


at the expected level, even relatively abave their expectation, were available - 


in the market, 
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FIGURE]. Trend of Mean'Age at First Marriage by, Year of;Bírth. 


* Source: Bangladesh Bertility Survey Report, Table 5734 
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Since 1944, the age at marriage has’ shown a slow upward trend. This 
trend may be due to the effect of шоро programs started Љу the 
· government in the country. 


Trends by Cohort 


From the means in Table І, an increasing trend in age at marriage ` 
has been observed for the country as a whole. Women’s mean agéiat ^ 


marriage in the middle cohort, ‘women born in 1940-1950', is .34 years higher ` 
than the first cohort, ‘women born before 1940’. The mean for the last 


cohort, ‘women born after 1950’, 13.34 is .55 years higher than that of. the ^ 1 
middle cohort, which is almost double of tke difference between first two | E 


cohorts. This implies that the changes are becoming faster in rencent years. 


( Table 1) 


TABLE 1. Trend of Mean Age at First Marriage by Birth Cohort, Place ^ 


of Residence and Region ( Ever-Married Women Age 15-49 ) 


Religion and Birth Cohort 
Place of Residence 





Mean , S.D. Mean S.D. Mean - SD. 


Bangladesh 


“Urban . 13.15 426 13.82. 3.78 1407 : 348 
Rural | 1313 3.82 1232 286 1313 = 291 
All 1235 394 1269 3.18 13.34 ` 300° 
Dacca j | 
Urban 13.62 4.51 1427 3.89 1440 3.32 
Rural 12.19 3.94 12.15 2.84 13.16 2:70 
All 12.67 419 12.90 340 13.4 296° 
Chittagong E gi i NU 
Urban 1400 3.49 1416 346 -1457 268 
Rural 13.00 3.29 1306 273 1377 265 
7". All 13.203 3.34 13.30 2,3 1394  :270 
-Khulna | QUEM 
` Urban Б 1140 467 12.74 339 275 316: 
-Rural 10.74 341 11.62 2.96 .1247 343 
All 2d 10.83 3.61 1185 3.08 .1253 3.37 
_ Rajshahi x І Е 
_ Urban 11.060 3.23 13.26 411 1431 2.94 
Rural 1210 431 1227 177 13.06 2.75 


All 12.03 4.18 12.45 3.07 13.25 2.81 





— Beor 1940 1940—1950 Afer 1950. 
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' For urban areas, the mean age at marriage has also shown ап inctea- 
sing trend. An increase of .67 years in mean age has been observed ‘for 
the middle cohort over the first cohort mean, 12.95. The mean of the. ‘last 
cohort is found to be .25 years higher than that of the middle cohort. 


For the rural area, a similar increasing trend in mean age at marriage 
is also observed. The middle cohort has shown .19 years higher mean age 
over the first cohort, but the difference between the means of last two 
‘cohorts is much higher than the above one, .81 years. 


From a theoretical point of view, the urban area is expected to show 
a faster increase in age at marriage, but the opposite is observed. For all 
the cohorts, the urban area, however, has maintained a higher age at marriage. 
The urban-rural difference of means across the cohorts are 1.02, 1.50 and 
.96 years. Comparing all the differences of mean ages across cohorts and 
place of residences, a slower increase in mean age of urban areas than 
rural areas might be explained as a consequence of higher rural-to-urban 
‘migration during the period of the last cohort. The migrated women moved 
to the urban areas after their marriages, and they most likely moved with 
their husbands. In the case of unmarried women who migrated to the 
-cities with their parents or brother, the age at marriage for them are also 
-expected to be lower, because their early socialization and values related 
to family formation and family life are somewhat different then women 
born and living in urban areas. These migrated women thus.might weigh 
- down the actual mean age at marriage for the last cohort in the urban 
'areas. 


(a) Trends in Dhaka 


A somewhat similar pattern of mean age at marriage is -observed fot 

- Dhaka. The middle cohort for the whole region has whown a..33 years 

— increase in-mean age over the first cohort mean age and the. mean of last 
‘cohort is .55 years higher than the middle cohort. 


The mean ages for all urban cohorts are significantly higher than fot 

~ the rural cohorts. The--differences are 1.43, 2.12, and 1.27 years for the 

*. first, middle and last cohort respectively. The middle cohort has got the 

^"Bighest difference in means. With regard to inter-cohort .diffezences, the 

middle-cohort mean of urban areasis .55 years higher than the first cohort, 
but the difference between the last and middle cohoris is only. 513 years. 


For rural areas, the mean of the middle cohort is even “somewhat 
'ówer than the first cohort. The mean of the last chort, however, is found 
'7tó be more than one year above that of the middle cohort. These results 

indicate a rapid change in age at marriage for rural areas during the last 
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*'cohort, but the pace of transition for urban areas is much lower i in the same 
period. Perhaps urban ages are increasing because of modernization. whereas 
^ rural ages because of deteriorating economic. conditions. í 


( Table 25 à 7 
After РР for Ње effect of childhood residence, the’ urban-rutal 
"gap has increased for the middle and-last cohorts.( See Table 2). This indi- З 
~ саќеѕ that the childhood .геѕійепсе has a strong impact on the timing: of © 
4 smacridge. - In urban areas, the mean Page for the middle ` cohort is much 


- TABLE 2: Trends of Mean Age at First Marriage by Birth Cohort, 
"Place of Childhood Residence and Region, 




















Région and -Place of ‘ - Birth Cohort. 
. Childhood "Residence : ` Bzfóre 1940 1940-1950 After 1950 
(1) (2) 0) 

‘ Dhaka SACS ME Hob dee cue o. jm | 
Urban ^ E: | 5 *13,70 1526 * 1549 
Rural * o 32:51 1253 1328. 
Chittagong: V ent MUT ТЫС ooo p 

"Urban * EE 2274821. 71530 - 57 1529 
Rural’ oC Col. 0o 1818 7-014344 71380 | 


o (Uma Л л к са 57074181 00 1302 * $09 


I ME MEE 2 7/1081. ^ 1176 ^ . 1249 
ude) pin. M. А a Wide Qu tae XB р Р 

саваш E 

‘.- Urban . е a 11.83 14.06. . 14.96- 


о2о Rumbo. - E - 1209 ^ 1230 1306 
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higher than for the first cohort, but this change between the last two cohorts 
is.only .23 years. For the rural areas, the differenre between mean ages 
of the first and middle cohorts is insignificant, but it is 15 years between , 
the last and middle cohorts. 


(b) Trends in Chittagong 


The pattern in the trend of change in the - mean age at “marriage in 
Chittagong is somewhat different than that of Dheka. The inter-cohort 
differences are sequentially. 07 and 64 years. There was not much change. 
in marriage age between the first two cohorts for the whole region. For 
the rural areas, the marriage age remains unchanged during the first two 
cohorts, but the mean age for the last cohort is .71 years higher than the. 
previous cohort. . The changes between the first two cohorts are insignificant 
(16 years ) but the changes between the last two cohorts ( Н years ) cannot 
be dismissed. 


For childhood residence, the urban-rural gaps appear to be very high 
for all the cohorts. The changes of means in urban and rural areas.sepa- 
ташу аре to be Bere ( see Table 2). YO R cw "ew 


© ‘Trends in Khulna 


Although an increasing edic is observed for the region, as a whole, 
Khulna has a different pattern in trends of mean age to marriage than | 
Dhaka and Chittagong. The inter-cohort ‘differences are 1.02, and 68 years. 
which are significantly. larger than those for preceding regions. For urban 
areas, the mean of the middle cohort is 1.34 years higher than the first 
cohort, but change is not observed between the last two cohorts. Тһе inter- 
cohort difference appears to be almost same (88 and .74 years) for rural - 
areas. ғ 


. Table 2 presents wider urban-rural differences across the birth cohort 
than the differences observed for current restdence. The inter-cohort changes 
appear.to be very high for both urban and rural childhood except the' 
change between the middle and last.cohorts of urban childhood. 


(а) Trends. in Rajshahi . JE 


The overall mean age pattern for Rajshahi i issomewhat similar to that . 
of Dhaka. The inter-cohort differences in: means for this region, .42 and .80 . 
years, indicate that the marriage age has: been increasing. Unlike other . 
areas, the rural mean.age is-observed to be somewhat higher than the .urban . 
mean in the first cohort, but change.is going on faster in urban areas than . 
‘im, rural areas. Тһе urban-rural difference.is increasing gradually. : NEC 


! 
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~ With regard to childhood redidence, the urban-rural differences in? Raj-. - 
shahi seem to be much stronger than the current residence differences for 
the last two cohorts. The inter-cohort differences appear to be much higher : 
than in the other regions. Comparirig’ these differences with that of the 
current residence, the differences between the last two cohorts appear to be 
somewhat lower. This indicates that women who changed their residence 
after or before marriage tend to have'a higher marriage age. 


be 


Comparison. with Other Countries 


` Table 3 presents a comparative picture of age at marriage in different . 
countries. The position of Bangladesh is at the botton of the scale of age 
at:marriage. Pakistan and Indonesia are somewhat close to Bangladesh in. 
terms of their mean age at marriage. Although Morocco, Tunisia and Malaysia . . 
are predominantly Muslim countries, the age at marriage for women is relative- 
ly much higher than in Bangaldesh.  There.are still some countries in . 
Africa which have low age at marriage as іп Bangladesh. 


In European countries age at marriage varies between 21 “anid 25. 
Switzerland and Ireland have a very high age at marriage for women. Among . 
developing countries, Tunisia, Sri Lanka and Malaysia have achieved a notice- 
able change in age at marriage, which is very close to that of the developed 
countries. There are also some developed ccuntries whose age at marriage 
is:even lower than these countries. The factors behind the changes are -not 
the same for all of them. In the case of Sri Lanka, it _was largely because: , 1 
of-an extensive’ government policy for removing illiteracy from the country. . 
They have -achieved an 85 percent literacy rate for males and a 71 percent:: 
literacy rate for females (Doza and Baldwin, 1976). The government never.; 
fixed any minimum age for marriage. The change in age at marriage for.. 
this country can be regarded as the effect of education. 


For Malaysia, where the government also ‘never made any policy on 
minimum age for marrage, the socio-economic development programs, educa-». 
tion, indutrialization and urbanization are considered as the main forces 
which increased the age at marriage. The significant aspect. of the country's^; 
economic developemnt is the higher employment opportunities.for women, 
which has a profound effect on marriage and family life. The case of- 
Tunisia is somewhat different. Along with the economic developmental program 
the’ government had a policy for increasing the age at marriage for women.. 
The achieved change in literacy rate for Tunisia is not much in comparison, . 
with Sri Lanka and Malaysia, but Tunisia is far ahead in terms of urbani-. 
zation. Without any policy for age at marriage, econimic development; : 
сап increase. age at marriage by providing alternatives to women instead 
of waiting to be house-wives and to be an agent of human reproduction, 
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TABLE 3. Mean Age at Marriage for Women, Percent Literate and 
Percent Urban for Different Countries. 










Countries | Мел л аї Percent . Literate Percent Urban 


fw. "Marriage · Male Female Мае Famale® ~ 
(1) (2) (3) @ ©) 
Indonesia? | na 
^ All (1976) 16:6 5 46.2 17.6 17.2 
.. Urban (1976 ) 17.8 о E (1971) (1971) 
“Rural (09760) ` 164 - x: 
` "Morócco" ii 
1960 17.0 Mog, 
1971 . 19.0 ^a 
Tunisiao — E Á | 
1956 · 19:5 E 
1966 = — 210 ` 40. 50 
(1972) (1975) 
1975 233 (1972) (1975) - - - 

t ЕЕЕ 

` Peninsular® Be 
' Malaysia aa ч 
1957 — " 19:3 90 - 62: 29 
1970. .- ` 219 . (1970y (1970) (1975) 

. Sir Lanka* ; TT Ес 
1953 o 72200... о 232 217 
joy 70. .23.5 (1971). (1971) (1971) (1971) 

Philippine** E mE m 24 

км К BS) exei s р, TRE : d : E SE 5 LUE d (1975)- x 
1960 ? 223 7 - $885 311 ,32.6 

‚31977 2 suu 1:229. 5s an GIO, (1970) 

Thailand** idt x 

1960 |. wo eh о 827, 132 133 
^gogQ 7с owe WD Aa 777 TM S (1970) (1970) 
Pakistan v 

1961 17.6 120 278 25.7 

(192) (1972) 

Bangladesh 
1961 | 13.9 19.6 9.5 7.9 


(1974) (1974) 
li— à 
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TABLE 3, Continued. 


> ~ 

















Countries . Mean Age at ‚ Percent - Literate Percent. ~ Urban: 
| Marriage "Male : Female Male: - Female 


dy OP. 4. Oe мч. 


Treland® ye ee 
1926 ^ OMA 499 ^ '-. 7 546 
| | | 097) — . (1971) 
1961 24,7 (1971) '. (1971) 
Japan 
1920 | 20.4 763. . 756 
19600 . 24.3 (1975) - (1975) 





Ld) 
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Source > 


“Budi S. Martokazsoemo. Marriage and Divorce in -Indonesia : : А 
demographic study. Unpublished Ph. D. Disertation submitted 
to the Department of Sociology, University of Cicago, 1279. 


"Badurd M. Doza and Stephen C. Baldwin. Nuptiality and Population 
Study. New York: The Population Council, 1977. | 


‘Barbara Von Elm and Charles Hirschman. “Age at First Marriage 


. in Peninsular Malayasia. " Jouraal of Marriage and the Family. 
( November 1979) : 379, Table 1. 


Donald J. Bogue. Principles of Demography New York: John wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 1969. 


: *United Nations, Demographic Yearbook. New York, 1978, Table 6, pp. 
172-876. 


* Singulate Mean Age at First Marriage. Calculated by m 
Formula. І 


= 
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In 1961, the Pakistan government passed an dinan on the family 


^. Jaw which is known as the Muslim Family Law Ordinance. . Specification of 


minimum ages at marriage- for’ males and females was also one of the acts 
in that ordinance. Under this ordinance, the minimum, age at marriage for 
males was 18 and for females, it was 16. In the trend analysis, the age 
at marriage for the ast “cohort may have been affected by this law. Its 
influence has probably been greater. in the urban areas than the rural areas, 
but the extent of the influence of this law on age at marriage is difficult 
assess. It probably has, been minimal. 


fee sg: 


5^ DISCUSSION . 

The age at marriage for the whole “country as well" as for the four 
. regions has 'shown an "upward trend. "This change is found -to be statistically 
sigiificant (See Tabled): For all cohorts, Chittagong siaintained the highest 
‘level in age at marriage, and Khulna, the lowest. Dhaka is next to the 
level of Chittagong. For urban areas, the whole country a$ well as the four 
regions have a „higher | mean age at marriage than rural areas, except, the 
last, cohort for Khulna and the first cohort for Rajshahi where the urban, mean 
age at marriage is lower. than the rural mean age. The case of. Khulna 
can be conceived as a result of high rural to urban migration. The largest 
urban-rural differénce in mean age at marriage is found in Dhaka, - The 
Tegional differences appear to be statistically significant (see Table 4). This 
is. true for urban, rural. and for the тойон as а whole. ЗК 


> ———————-— ЧАА ——— = +See ERES 
(ow oe а А emt aea - — 


$4 fe шз = о: АБНА UDDIN- ARMED: 
Pago сыш + ^ (Table 4). 
- Although urban areas have: a higher age at marriage, the trend ‘of 
increase in marriage age is relatively faster for rural areas, which cotradicts 
TABLE 4. Analysis of Variance 


A - e rhe $c Р ж | ex 
‘Source of- . :. Degrees of  Meansumof Е Significa- 








Variation. ^ -> freedom d.f. . square M.S. ance level 
For dll regions i ^^ С=с з 000! 

Cohort "2 7^ "128 214 001 

Region | 3 1.69 28.16 ‚001 

Residual 6 0.06 


For Urban Residence : 


Cohort = 29 1.93 7.24 .005 
Region 3 2.53 9.48 005 
Resodia бн... 027 

For Rural Residence : TP at = 

Cohort |, 2 —  ,130 _ 1906 ош. 
Regio — | (3 144 2120 001 


"Residual © з ~ green "нё | 0.07 


For Urban Childhoods 


Residence :- И | | | 
Cohort 1 » 2 j 3.28 EP er 
"Region зс 0 з ote ИС: vor Aj k 11.05 ‘oor 
«Residual ii FRA e. T GP ae we e 


“Kor” Rural ciilanooa 
“Residence ae | 


-Cóhort dim: E oe fuf — р M ЕТЕУ 0.99: E "8.86 M. 608 


Region — . o себе m le dB oe гра 7 ~ OOF! 
. Residual 6 0.11 
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one: rof the initial hypotheses. This ` may be partly due to the effect of rural 
to urban migration апа partly due to growing economic pressure in rural 
areas. The inter-cohort changes also’ арр to be ey кш 
С see T able 4 ye 


The overall results of the study TA НЕ И а significant impact of 
childhood and current residence. on the change of marriage age (see Table 
6). Childhood residence has even higher impact on the change. The impact 
of these factors is not independent of the effect of education since the opportu 
nities of schooling is not. the same between urban and rural areas ( Ahmed, 
1982). The gross and net effects of current and childhood residence also 
provide such evidence. : 


ү Education 4 is- found to be the strongest даанаййаш for the Ане 
of marriage age (see Table 6). Comparing the. standardized mean in Table 
5 with unstandardized means in Table 1, it appears that about twenty 
percent of. the change of marriage age may be accounted for education. 
Besides, the net effect of education is > found to be the highest among the 
included factors. 


( Table 5) 


i | "TABLE 5: Education-Standardizaeda Mean Аве at First Marriage 
si» x by Birth Cohort for all Regions. 








Region р Birth, Cohort ONERE: 
Before 1940 1940—1950 After 1950 . 

(0 . Q) Q 
- Dhaka: - S 12167 (4272. 13.16 | 
“Chittagong 2 71322. ....... BL 1366... 
Khulna . — 1082 11:73 12318 7 
Rajshahi 12.09 . + 12.37 13.05 . Жү 





= »8Note-: Indirect Standardization љета" has -been used considering 
Б -- total population in ‘Birth-Cohort ‘Before 1940 as Standard 
population, 
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Surprisingly, region is shown to have a strong influence on the variation 
on. ‚ marriage age even after controlling for the effect of the other two factors. 

This indicates that there might be some other influential factors which need 
to be evaluated, for example, occupational ‘distribution, cultural variation, | 
religion, female education, female labor force participation and overall economic 
condition. Consideration: of these factors wes: not possible. due to: some. 
Tatts ions Further: үөн in this area is called. for. . 


Dod 

„Же үй for: -modernizing- indjeatiors, “percent of urban people, p ercent 
literate: and. percent in the non-agricultural labour force, are gradually changing, 
but. the pace of. change, is not..the,same as in other developing countries, 
The 1974 census indicates that only 8.8 percent of the people live in: urban 
-areas in comparison with 5.2 percent in 1961 The change in almost- one 
айа a-half: decade- “is: ш ЕН, .& similar situation is also: found. with 
éducation, - Н E bei. Ce мыр Сэл, A BS” Шо o MEC. 
ahis eeu eg Xm tuat sx JU Ahh C RN ЖЧ, 


A. ж 
з o6 ee , A 
‚А? Geto ы 0 жыз X 


X "Table é ) 
TABLE 6. Gross Effect and Net Effect of Selected “Factors on tlie 
Variation of Mean Marriage Age, by Birth Cohort. 














Factors ; Birth Cohort 
Before . 1940 .  .1940—1950 - After’ 1950 
| | Gross? Net? Gross* Net^ Gross? Net? 
wii. ‘Effect: ° Effect’ Ево. Effect ^^ Effect- Effect 
(Eta?) < © (Beta?)  «(Eta2) . (Ве?) (Eta?) (Beta?) 
agg ung ao nase ттык силген тн ни чын = eS 
Education’ +" бе perm 9e 99m сое co apu 
Current-- 8 SET ҮШ e sss -= | BS DU 
Residence]... .102..25...06. 2-21. 00. 13. м 
Childhood ` | JL EOM | 
Residence ,.:; .07 -- - 02% 3i uc en .18.;. 7210 
Region... 21 22 е 3-212 16...18 





Grand Mean " 12:3 12.7 O 1134. 
Proportion,, .. dees d "V 
CR CTS oe Ты ылы к EE. ARE д е SOS ERE d d 


explained | .081 . | 244 _ } 109 






" Eo aNote ^t Gross and Net effects are estimated by using j Manipis Classi 
` fication Analysis ( MCA). 


"Note : This effect is statistically insignificant. 


r 
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e all the sect PT КОКЕ them with the “hypotheses, “it 
is possible to conclude that the changes in marriage age. can be ‘considered 
` partly due to ‘the effect of certain’ modernizing institutions, although’ the changes 
are not much in comparison with other developing countries: The rapid 
‘transition in rural areas may. be partly due to the effect..off growing 
Pom t4 МАУ р owes Sor i 
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*VIETNAMESE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS : | SOME PERSPECTIVES’ 
ISHTIAQ _HOSSAIN* 


Introduction 


The Socialist Republic ‘of Vietnam’ (SRV)! is a product - -of two wars. 
The first war (1945-1954) was fought by the Vietnamese to gain independnce 
from its colonial master—France. The aim of the second War (1959-1975) 
was to reunify the country divided by the Geneva accords of 1954. Possibly 
no nation in the modern history of mankind had ‘suffered so much in terms 


of human misery as the Vietnamese did on their path to independence and 
reunification. 


As the tanks of the North Vietnamese Army rolled into the Presidential 
Palace compounds in Saigon on 30 April, 1975, it signalled the fall of South 
Vietnam to the communists and finally clearing the way for the long-cherished 
. reunification of North and South Vietnam. However, the formal announ- | 
cement of reunification of the country establishing the SRV had to wait for 
more than a year when on 2 July, 1976, the Vietnames National Assembly 
made this announcement. 

The communist victory in Indochina i in 1975 and particularly the Viet- 
namese invasion and occupation of Cambodia in late 1978/early 1979 sparked 
off renewed interest among Indochinese specialists concerning Vietnamese 
foreign policy postures. -Since 1975 many works have -been published dealing 
with Vietnam's security. and foreign ' policy. But “very few of these are 
concerned with the foreign policy decision-making process in Vietnam.” 

In this paper we shall attempt to examine and analyse the decision- 
making process in Vietnam with.special reference to foreign policy. -In order 
to facilitates the task of analysis we shall first of all look at the political 
system of Vietnam. Vietnamese foreign policy is- usually . formulated by the 
Political Bureau of the Communist Party of Vietnam ( CPV)? and implemented : 
through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. But organisations such as the 
CPV Central Committee- Departments, the National Defence Couacil, the 
Council of State, and the Standing Committees of the National Assembly 
also play roles in the pre-decision-making process. So after explaining the 
Vietnamese political. system, this paper will undertake an analysis of the 
powers, functions and roles of various organisations including the Political 
Bureau in making policies. 





* Ishtiaq Hossain, Assistant Professor; Departmént of Government & 
‘Politics, Jahangirnagar University, Savar, Dhaka, Bangladesh, 
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Political System А А 
The Vietnamese political system is best described as "'sinic factionalized 

in a state-party mechanism"4. In other words, in Vietnam, unlike western 
democratic countries, the Party plays the major role in the decision and- 
implementation of policies. The political process is represented graphically 
in Figure : 1. It is visualized by Douglas Pike as having two pyramids, 
one inside the other.5 The outer pyramid in Figure^: 1 is. the state or the 
_ government. It is sliced thrice horizonetlly -from top to the bottom : 














Central Commitee, | 


: Nationa] Government 
Bolitburo 


( Cabinet Offices, The National Assembly ) 


Provincial Committees, 


om —-  Regonal Goverament 
District Committees, 


Contex Zonal, Zonal Provincial ) 


City 
Committees, 
Chapters 


А- State Or Government 
(Chibes) À 


A~ Party р 
Local Government 

( City Wards, Villages 
And -Hamlets ). | 


_ national government, regional government, and local government. The Party 

is represented by a thinner pyramid rising from base to apex. Party elements 
` ‘which are both part of and Separate from the respective government level 
are found at each level .of government. Folitical activity is managed, even 
staged, within the. horizontal slices of the broader pyramid and is largely 
symbolic.$ 


Communist or non-Communist, group conflict is present in every type í 
of political systems. This is, as Gordon Skilling explains, an inescapable 
consequence of two ubiquitous realities of social and political life : first, the 
social heterogeneity of every community, whatever its political nature, апі’. 
second, the diversity of opinion among mer everywhere. Vietnamese leader- 
ship has not been totally immune from this syndrome. For example, during 
1965-1971, differences arose between Le Duan and Truong Chinh over the 
question of whether to give higher level of support to the- war-effort in the : 
South or to give more attention to econcmic and political development in 
the North. This debate was intense, but to these leaders or for that 
matter, to others in the Party, the goal o? achieving a military victory in 
the South was never am debating issue, m Е 
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"Ethnic. Chinese in Vietnam suffered once Sino-Vietnamese relations had 
begun' to turn for the worst: In -1978 most Chinese members of the Party 
were expelled. Officials and cadres. suspected of being pro-Chinese were either 
demoted or retired. These changes were follow-on from the Fourth Party 
Congress decisions. (The Congress was held in late 1976). The Congress 
retired a pro-Chinese politburo member, Hoang Van Hoan who in 1979 fled to 
China. Most other top-level officials with a- past close association with China 
were also retired. . These included : Ly Ban, Hanoi's top expert on Chinese 
foreign aid and Nguyen Trong Vinh, Ngo Minh Loan and Ngo Thuyen, all 
former ambassadors to Peking. 


Political groups in Vietnam may be divided into five categories.) Polit- 
buró members are at.the apex of the pyramid of power. Usually these 
members form the core.of the leadership and play the decisive role in 
policy-making. Next to them аге the bureaucrats or officials,the military, the 

curity forces, the Party apparatus, the goverment apparatus and the managers. 
They stay very close to the first ‘group and are part of the governing authority. 
The third politica] group consists of the writers, journalists, scientists, economist 
and scholars. Workers; religious groups. and ethnic minorities are at the 
base. of ; «the .power structure in Vietnam. 


Organisations and Decisionmaking 


In the Vietnamese decision-making process.in addition to the Politburo, 
other party apparatus and state or government institutions as well play roles. 
The Vietnamese Constitutions of.1946, 1960 and 1980 laid down the consti- 
titional ‘roles of various state bodies in policy-making. 


‘The DRV had its first Constitution on Novemeber 11, 1946, when the 
National Assembly adopted it for the whole.of.Vietnam. The Country adopted 
. a Parliamentary form of government and a coóálition government, dominated 
by the Communists, was set up. The 1946 Constitution contained provisions 
relaiing to freedom of assembly, speech and press ; the right of election to 
public office ; and „the right of employment, free education and ownership 
of-property.? Surprisingly although the government was dominated by the 
Communists the Constitution was devoid of-common Communist phrases. 
This was because: the-Constitution was “adopted at a time when the regime 
of Ho' Chi Minh still. operated on.a coalition basis, with French troops and 
American observers still in. Vietnam and the’ nearest major communist armed 
forces almost three thousand. miles away."!t- 


. The 1946 Constitution formally remained in effect throughout the areas 
.Controlled by the Viet Minh during the First Indochinese war. Following the 
division of Vietnam at Geneva in 1954 the ОКУ leadership felt that the 
1946 Constitution had outlasted its revolutionary tasks and the time. ` There- 
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fore, works soon: started to replace this with another Constitution suited to 
‘the new conditions and.tasks. A Constitution Amendment Committee headed 
by Ho.Chi Minh himself began’ the work of drafting a Constitution in 
1957. .Some decisions taken by the DRV Council of Ministers in November, 
1956, served: as guidelines for- the. Constitution Amendment Committee. 
According to those decisions the new Constitution was +012 : 1. re-adjust 
and develop. the democratic organs. of the people ; 2.give more powers to 
the National Assembly ; 3. ensure. -the people's democratic rights and . 
strengthen the basis of demoratc legality’; 4. provide new laws guaranteeing 
greater freedom of movement and speech ; and 5. improve the living conditi- 
ons of workers through a more reasonable wage system. .After being adopted 


А by the National Assembly the new constitucion became effective from ашу 
1, 1960. , | 


“The 1960 . Constitution had . Aot Hate any sharp Жой Керн 
legislative and executive authority... The. National. Assembly was vested with 
_the only legislative authority of the state thus ‘making it, at least in. theory, 
-the highest organ of the state .authority. The Assembly was composed :of 
deputies including those elected in 1946 from the South who -were allowed 
to extend their terms because of temporary territioral partition. The powers of 
the National Assembly, among others, included : to elect the President and 
Vice-President of the State ; to elect the Fresident of thé People’ s Court and 
the Chief Prosecutor of the People's Supreme Organ of Control; to. make 
Ње laws and pass the resolutions ; to determine the national economic plan; 
.to examine and approve the budget, fix taxes .; establish or change territorial 
or administrative units in the country : to amend :the Constitution. ; and 
convene twice yearly for brief sessions upon the decisions of the РТИ 
"Committee which the National Assembly elected as, its permanent executive 
body. During the ‘long. recess,- periods most.of the powers of the "National 
Assembly were exercised by the Standing Committee. 


А 2e d 
› " а san 


The President exercised his constitvtional’.powers either in pursuance 
of decisions of the National Assembly or its Standing Committee or. inde- 
pendéntly as the supreme commander of the armed forces and as Chairman 
.of the National Defence Council "The. Council of Ministers was” put ‘under. 
the direct control of the president by Article 66 which provided for attendance 
of meetings. or presiding over those by the President “when necessary”.’ Thus 
in. the. field .of Presidential powers, “һе Constitution goes further to ‘make 
the DRV a country with a strong execttive чаа a communist -state would 
usually acknowledge." .‚.. І 


Although it was not mentioned in | fhe 1960 ОЕТ the - Worker’s 
Party of Vietanm ( Dang.Lao Dong Viet Nam ), re-named as the Communist 
Party of Vietnam ( CPV’) in 1976, played the-key role in the Vietnamese 
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political system, For the Party performs two ,most important, functions : 
first, it lays down, the basic policy and second, the party supervises overal 
state activities and sees to. it that the bureaucrats carry out the policies laid 
down by it. : : EC | 


: sug ub а а өш. l or. que ; 

The organisational features of the CP have remained largely unchanged 
throughout the history of the Vietnamese communism despite modifications 
or complete. alternations in the political line of the Party. . Although most 
of the external forms of the Communist. ‘organisation such as -its front . 
organisations, are subject to constant change in response to changing. conditi- 
oris, the internal: structiure. of the Indochinese Communist Party (ICP), now 
the CPV, has. remairied unchanged." >. - 


Important changes and new, appointments in the government and party 


hierarchy, carried outin July. 1960, further tightened Party control over the 


state system. Troung Chinh former „Secretary-General ofthe Party—thought ' 
to.be representing pro-Chinese yiews—became the President of the important 


Standing Committee of .the National Assembly. The "Vice Presidency went 


to Hoang Van Hoan, . former DRV ambassador to Peking. The five Vice- 


Chairmen of the Standing Committee were also loyal Party. men. 


, А new decision-making body, the National Defence Council, was created 


“to decide on important foreign policy and defence issues. -The idea behind 


creating such a body was to entrust a. small .group of men with the respon- 
sibility of dealing with defence and: Army. matters. By creating this small 
decision-making body Hanoi leaders perhaps had hoped to confine factional 
politics to a small group where’it could be managed ‘in the efficient manner. 
The Defence! Council was’ filled in with loyal party "men. Ho Chi Minh 
became its President and: Prime’ "Minister Pham ‘Van Dong and Defence 


-Minister General Vo Nguyen Giap its Vice-Presidents. "The Army was 


represented by ‘two of | its ‘most senior Generals. Two more were included 
in the ‘Council obviously for political Tedsons : General Chu Van. Tan, the 


"Tay tribal chieftain and Naguyen Duy Trinh, the'Vice-Premiér. The Presi- 


"Quoc Viet ahd Pham’ Van Bach ‘as the Chief Justice ‘and 


dency of the stipreme -People's Court and: ће Supremé People's Organ of 
Control were brought under Party control’ with the appointment of Hoang 
‘Chairman respect- 

ively of the two’ bodies; ' 7 : =. н : 
-Ho Chi Minh was elected President while the Vice-Presidency went to 
an old Bolshevik. Ton Due- Thang. ‘Pham’ Van Dong remained the Prime 


‘Minister: and 'continued- to hold’. the portfolio соғ. Ње Foreign” Minister 


which ‘he had assumed -in :1954ʻat the time-‘of thé Geneva. Conference. It 
appeared from the line-up of a reorganised DRY leadership in 1960 that 
the pro-Peking elements of the Party had improved their power position by 


‘either promoting the pro-moscow leaders to higher honorary positions, i.e., 
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"Ton Duc Thang or keeping them at their farmer positions, ie., Pham Van 
‘Dong and General Giap. But in no way hed these changes any effect ‘on 
Ho’s role as the effective power in the DRV. As ‘Fall commented at that 
time, “at seventy, he (Ho Chi Minh ) Still remains- the overshadowing and, 
perhaps along with Sens Giap, the only MM aded figure of North 
i Vietnam. 15 . ec Gb 


4 


The Politburo 


The members: of the Politburo ш the inner core of ie power 
structure in Vietnam. Table’: 1 represents the Politburo in 1966. These 
first generation Vietnamese Communists as. founding members of the CPV 
| dominated the whole range of the power structure in Vietnam. M 


In the  mid-1960's factional clevages appeared to exist in the- Politburo. 
ES groupings existed ori the question of the Party's line with regard to 
domestic and foreign affeirs. The pro-soviet group was thought to'be Jed” 
` by General Vo Nguyen Giap. The ‘other lezding. figure in this' group: was 
‘Pham Van Dong. Truong Chinh was identitied as the leaders of the pro- 
Chinese faction with Nguyen Duy Trinh and Nguyen Chi Thanh. as the 
other leading ' members. The selective-line group was headed by Le Duan, 
who, depending on circumstances aligned with either pro-Chinese or the 
.pro-Soviet groups. ‘President Ho Chi Minh frying to ‘steer a middle course 
between the- two communist giants took the position of a moderator. ‘and 
conciliator. between‘ ‘these „groups in the Politburo, | | ^ 


Ho Chi. .Minh's death in 1969 introduced new elements into political 


‚ set up in North Vietnam. | "Political succession following -the “demise of a ` 


regime’s founder involves special problems in: deñnirg the boundaries, of the, 
“new political order; and -such problemes were in the. succession to Ho. 
Ho,” as founder and „symbol of the legitimacy of. North Vietnam" s „political 
„system and as Chairman of the Party Central Committee, towered. above his 
colleagues. Thus, he. could serve as adviser and conciliator to the other 
-members of the Politburo. 16 Therefore, with Ho gone ‘from the, political 
scene in 1969- 73 the DRV. leadership werit through a process of mutual 
adjustment. ‘This process: te-defined the decisicn-making procedures and most 
importantly láid down the limits of débate within themselves. 


>The .post'.oóf . Chairman of the. "Party's Central Cámmittee was left 
vacant. Ton'Duc Thang, $1, became the Head оѓ the State. -This arrange- 
ment was made inorder to. keep effective. control: ‘of ће party and the 
State in the hands of.Le Duan and other members of. the Politiburo. ; 


In 1971 Le Duàn, Trong Chinh and ‘Nguyen Con ( Minister of State, 
Planning), and Tran Huu Duc ( Minister at the ‘Prime Minister’ 5 ойе) 
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o , TABLA d 
Politburo Members of VWP, 1966 
' Name | ` >- . Position 1 
Full Members 
Ho Chi Minh Chairman - of VWP Central Committee ; President of 
the DRY ; Chairman; National Defence Council. 
Le Duan First Secretary of the Party. | 
Truong Chinh Chairman, Standing Committee of National Assembly ; 
| . Head of the Party’s Nguyen Ai Quoc Training School. 
Pham Vàn Dong Premier ; a Vicé-Cháriman, National Défence Council. 
Pham Hung A deputy Premier ; Chairman of. the State Price 


Commission ; Chairman, Finance and Committee 
Board under the Premier’s - office. 


Vo Nguyen Giap Minister of National Defence ; Commander-in-Chief 
of North Vietnamese Army ; a deputy Premier ; a 
Vice-Chairman, National Defence Council. 


Le Duc Tho » Chief of the- Party's. Organisation Department. 
Nguyen Chi Thanh Senior General ; a member, National Defence Council 


Nguyen Duy Trinh A Deputy Premier ; Minister of Foreign ATairs ; a. 
member, National Defence Council. 


5 
Le Thanh Nghi Chairman of the Industry Board under the Premier's 
: Office. ` | 


Alternate Members 

Trac Quoc Hoan Minister of Public Security ; a member National 
Defence Council ; Chairman of Home Affairs Board 
under the Premier's Office. 


Van Tien Dung | А member, National Defence Council ; a Vice-Minister 
-© of National Defence ; Chief of the General Staff of 
‘the North’ Vietnamese- Army. 


Source А 202080 from Area Handbook for North Vietnam, : ( Washington, 
- D.C. : Foréign Area Studies, The American лену uns 
1966), pp. 187-188, . .- а 
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were made members of the powerful Natioral Defence Council. This was 
done in order to “transfer the issue of. military-civilian priorities from the 
' political froum of the politburo to the bureaucratic confines of the National 
Defence Council, where questions of Coordina-ion and implementation could 
be worked out more easily."!7 


Table :2 lists the members of the Ройго : as of June, 1975, identifying 
their responsibilities. It appears from the list of names that the Politburo 






Members of the Vietnam Workers’ Party Politburo and Their Responsihilities E 
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‘Pubuc Security 













Dep Secretar, У Member 





an Ten Dune * 


4 


ternate member of the Politburo 
* > 


members had taken on a large number of diverse functions and in the 
DRY there was always highly personalized net of: interrelationships between 
the Party and the State institutions; The ccntinuous struggle against foreign 
domination to a large extent had imposed a durable unity among the Hanoi 
leaders and this unity prevented the question of political succession: from 
creating political instability in the DRV once Ho Chi-Minh had died. 

The aim of the Fourth Congress of the VWP, held in. Hanoi on 14-20 
December, 1976, after a gap of 16 years, was to lay down the principles for 


` 
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`©<Ъайййпа a prosperous country and a happy life.”!8 ' This single-most impor- 
-tant political event after the formal announcement of the reunification of 
"Vietnam on July 2,.1976, unveiled a Шер of the leadership "which was 
to lead the country. 


The Communist Party of Vietnam, as the VWP renamed itself at the 
Fourth Congress, on 20 December, 1976, elected a new Central Committee 
of 101 full members and 32 alternate members. The first session of the 
‘new Party Central Committee -had , unanimously elected Le Duan as the 
General Secretary of the Party and elected: a new Politiburo of 14 full .mem- 
‘bers and 3 alternate members. : Table : 3 lists their names and age composition. 
Athough seven new full and alternate members were included in the Politburo, 
the power still remained in the hands of the generation of. veteran revolutio- 


TABLE : 3 


Politburo of CPV (As of 31 December, 1976) 
.Name . = | І : . ^ Age | ©. 
Full Members . t e pue iu SUUS iw CE 
‘Le Duan | к 00 7 7 68 
Truong Chinh.- .-. i.a .. im . 68 
Pham Van. Dong . uoc ` 70 
Pham Hung `` 64. 
Vo Nguyen Сар `` > A 64 .. 
Le Duc Tho Be -66 
Nguyen Duy Trinh , EM "E 66 
Le Thanh Nghi =  765- 
- Ттап. Quoc Hoan i | ‚66 
. Van Tien. Dung . — px i 59 
Le Van Luong* > .. . 7 ` 667 
Nguyen Van Linh * | $t ‚637 2 
-.Vo Chi Cong * res Y : 64 
Chu Huy Man* Boo C 56 | 
Alternate Members : А 
То Huu * Е m | 56. 
Vo Van Kiet * CILE Te 
Do Muoi* - ' 657 


. "Indicates new member ` 


ahh 


‘Source : Worked out from BBC анаи of World Broad 
77 оа: 1976, Hon й е 5 
13— TE = 
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пагіеѕ who had joined the ICP in the 1930. The introduction of new and 
young leaders were more evident in the Central Committee which now in- 
cluded a sizeable number of relatively young combatants and technocrats many 
with Southern experience.20 . r 


In his Political Report to the Fourth Congress Le Duan stressed the 
need to ‘guarantee Party control over- the State. Не said, “The Party 
leads all activities of society in the conditions. of proletarian dictatorship. 
- "The Party leadership is the supreme guarantee of the system of. collective 
mastery of the working people, for the existence and activity of the Socialist 
State. Therefore, to satisfatctorily ensure Party leadership over the State is’ 
the decisive condition for strengthening the State and, enhancing its efficiency,”’2! 
Le Duan called for Party building along three lines : political, ideological, 
and organisational. He also called for the expansion of Party cadres but 
emphasised quality rather than quantity of the new members of the ‘Party. 
He recognised the need for taking effective measures to prevent a number 
of State cadres and employees from becoming a caste of privileged people. 


On foreign policy Le Duan endeavoured to preserve and develop . the 
special relationship between Vietnam and Leos and Cambodia, ; strengthen the 
‘militant solidarity’, mutual trust, long-term cooperation and mutual assistance 
‘in all fields among Vietnam, Laos, Cambociain accordnce with the principle 
of complete equality, respect for each other's legitimate іпіегеѕіѕ.22 Le Duan’s 
Report expressed Vietnam's readiness to fully support the-'just struggle of 
the peoples in Southeast Asia' for national independence, democracy, peace and 
‘genuine neutrality’, At the same time the Report also Pointed out that 
Vietnam was ready to establish relations with the non-Communist countries 
of Southeast Asia on the basis of respect for each other's independence, 
‘sovereignty and territorial intergrity, non-aggression and non-interference in 
each other's internal affairs, equality, mutual benefit and peaceful existence.2? 
He also made it clear that along with neutarlity in the Sino-Soviet dispute, 
differences of opinion within the Party wculd not be allowed to degenerate 
into factional in-fighting.?4 


Ho Chi Minh attached importance to the formation of a contingent 
cadres specialised in foreign affairs. In fact, a large number of foreign 
affairs cadres had initially been trained Cesigned to carry out the ` Party's 
international line in various fields of foreiga affairs. There was now a need 
to strengthen this contingent of cadres to cerry out diplomatic activities with 
nearly 100 countries with which the SRV already had relations. Since now 
the SRV needed and sought much foreign aid to rebuild itself there was a 
need of cadres trained to carry out negotiations on economic matters with 
.foreign countries: Therefore, it was underlined that the body .of economic 
cadres of the Party and the State must learn and grasp the essential facts 
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concerning foreign relations particularly in the economic and scientific-techni- 
cal cooperation fields. At the same time, the body of cadres in charge 
of diplomatic activities must learn and grasp essential facts concerning the 
national economic and scientific-technical requirements and the capabilities for 
development of economic relations and scientific-technical cooperation between 
Vietnam and other countries.25 І 

The · 1980 . Constitiution 


Since the adoption ofthe 1960 Constitution, many far-reaching changes 
had taken place in the.country by 1976. In July, 1976 the country at last 
stood officially reunified with Hanoi as its capital?$ Faced with new socio- 
economic-politico - problems SRV needed a new Constitution. conforming 
to the existing realities of political life in SRV: Accordingly a Drafting 
Committee under Truong Chinh submitted the draft of the Constitution to 
a meeting of the National Assembly in December, 1980, and -the draft was 
adopted by the Legislative Бойу on 18 December. 


The 1980 Constitution created a new structure called the Council of 
State. It feplaced the old Standing Committee as provided by the 1960 
Constitution. The Council of State is composed of a Chairman, four Vice- 
Chairman, seven members and a Secretary-General. Truong Chinh was made 
the Chairmen of this new body. The Council of State, elected by the 
National Assembly, is the highest continuously -functioning organ of the 
National Assembly and’ constitutes the collective presidency of the SRV.? 
Thus; when the National Assembly is in. recess the affairs оѓ Һе State are 
in the hands of the Council of. State. ue Ў 


- The 1980 Constitution provides for a Council of- Ministers: hedded by 
à Prime Minister. He has eight Vice-Chairmen and a Secretary-General?? - 
Urder them ‘are 26 cabinet ofücérs and ministries and 8 state Commissioners 
Pham Van Dong was elected the Prime Minister. Parallel to the Council 
of Ministers is the all-powerful National Defence Council. - 1 is chaired by 
‘Friong Chinh while Pham Van Dong acts as thé Vice-Chairman. Pham Hung, 
Уай Tien Dung and To Huu-aré members -öf the Defence Council; National 
‘Assembly, the highest representative crgan of the people and the highest 
“Organi of che staté- authority it: the SRV, is 10 be assisted: ук seven Standing 
‘Committees including’ опе on Foreign’ Relations.29 

There is considerable permeation of the Party in the State m 
For. €éxample, three Politburo and- five’ Central: Committee members аге inclu- 
ded-in. the thirteén-man: Council of State:. All miembers of the -National 
‘Defence Council are Politburo members.. Only one out of the ten members 
.of the Council of Ministers is. nota Politburo or Central Committee member. 


-Of the top 84 positions, 58 percent are held by Politburo or Central Commi- 
tee members.% 
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Politburo’ ‘Changes - of 1982 _ SOLIS т "t eA Баъ 


The Fifth Congress of the CPV, postponed several times, "Was. finally 
held in Hanoi on March 27- 31, 1982. Months. before the Congress was held 
- there were reports ‘suggesting changes at tke top leadership of Ше. Party. 
The reports even -suggested that Le Due Tho was to replace Le Duan’ who 
was tipped to take up the post of the, Chairmanship of the Party. 31 But 
despite the reports the Congress retained Le Duan as Party Secretary General. ` 


-.-_ Perhaps the most important development at the Fifth Party Congress - 
was the replacement ‘of six Politburo members including General Vo Nguyen 
Giap. Actually General Giap’s downward: movement in the Party hierárchy. 
had started earlier, In 1976, at the Fourth Congress of the Party, he was 
moved down’ from number four to number six in the Politburo ranking. 
In 1980 he was replaced as Defence Minister by his former Deputy Van 
Tien Dung. In 1981 Giap was further demoted when he was named third 
Deputy Prime Minister from first Deputy Premier. The’ reasons for General 
Giap’s demotion-are not clear, however, it has been suggested that. he may 
be victim of personality conflict.32 i : 


. Table 2 4 151 those elected to the Politiburo i in 1982. The six members 
_ retired from the Politburo. are: General Gidp ; fromer Foreign Minister 
‘Nguyen Duy Trinh who remains ill for most of the time; Le Thanh 
. Nghi former Chairman of State Planning Commission who faced criticisms 
` for bad-economic. planning ; "Tranh Quoc Hoan, a former Interior Minister, 
removed from ministerial duties in 1980 following charges of incompetence ; 
Le Van Loung, Secretary of Hanoi City Party Committee ; and Ngyuen Van 
Linh, -Secretary of Но Chi -Minh ‘City Committee. The top leaders of thé 
Politburo remained unchanged Le Duar,-the Party Secretary General, 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong; Minister of Interior Pham Hung and 
Те Duc Tho. 

Interestingly, most new Politburo 1 mem ers аге e successful technocrats who 
have worked closely with Le Duc. Tho.33 Colonel General Le Duc Anh was 
Commander and Politcal Commissar: of: the 7th ‘Military -Region bordering 
the: Khiner Rouge. Nguyen’ Duec Tam closely worked -with Tho. in- the 
Organisation Department of the Party :Central , Committee while | Foreign 
‘Minister Naguyen ( Co Thagh - had: oe Tho 5; aide: during 1 the Paris, Реасе 


ile; Mad kr NO SE 
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^; It has been жиры на that ‘discord ‘remains within: the: Party.-oyer ааа 
policy matters.. In- 1982. five notable pérscns- were. éxpelled.-from the: Patty 
Central Committee. They are : Nguyen Thanh Lee, Director of Central 
-Committee’s Foreign Relations Department ; Xuan Thuy, President of the 
-Soviet-Vietnam Friendship Association ; . former. Vietnamese ambassador | 
to Moscow Nguyen Huu Khieu and ambassador to Moscow іп 1982 ‘Nguyen 
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NM. ib Members E Фе: Politburo, 1982 


"Мате EAT * Position 

le Duan. à рану. General . Secretary ; 5 meriüber. Sccretariat 

Torg Chinh : . First Party ‘Secretary’; Chairman, Council ‘of State. 
"s ` President, . National Defence - Council. 

Pham Van Dong - СБа" "Council "of Ministers” ; А Primé “Minister. 

Pham Hung Е Vice-Chairman,- Council of Ministers ; ' “Minister of 

SEA Dol Interior ; : First Vice Prime Minister. e. 

Le Duc Tho Ке .- - Member Party Central Committee ; ; - Member, Party 
mE . . Central Military Committee ^ ~ - zm 

Van Tien Dung. Member, Nationàl Defence Council ; Minister of 


"Defence ; First Deputy’ ‘Secretary, - Party Central 
0. | Military Committee... a HE 
Vo Chi Cong р N "Member, "Party! Central Committee, 
Chu Huy Man ` . Chief, PAVN General . Political Directorate 5 "Vice 
: '' ‘Chairman of Council оѓ State Ministers, Deputy 
Secretary, Party Central Military Committee. dle 


To Huu С Vice Chairman, Council of Ministers. - 


were 


Vo. ‘Van Kiet... +. < + Vice Chairman, . Council- of “Ministers ; 1 РВБ 


‚ State. ‘Planning Commission. 


Dé мој LEAL AI а, — Vice Chairman, Council. of. Ministers (Fot Economic 
tre T - Relations ; Ex-minister of Construction.:: ; 
парал. e^ -"Commander,: PAVN forcés-.in Каре. Hn лотва, 
ыл. 7.5117 . 7 7 Рану Central Military Committee. einem 


Nguyen Duc тай” Ev. e "Secretary, ` рану | / Céntial Committee” Dircctoráté ^; 5 


жа SPEM i d ~ Chief, Patty” Ceiitral Сориа Organisation Depar- 
nies. eene di ent E Boe 
Alternate M Members: - oo EUM z AT ү v 28 ЈЕ 
Nguyen Co Thach Ministers of Foreign | Affairs. | 
Dong Si Nguyen Vice. Chairman, Council of Ministers ; Minister: 


of Tianspotaaion-tand Communication. 


"s > Source : :^ Worked out- “from Indochina ‘Chronology, II(4), October-Decem~ 
ver ooo c ер; :1983 5 pps 1647 ; ; and SWB Ls [Бр 1982, ' “PP, FE/ 
Д 6993/C2/2. 
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- Huu Mai, and Dong Quoc Chinh, Chairman of the Committee set up to 
investigate ‘Chinese expansionist and hegemonistic crimes.’ It is reasonable to 
assume that Nguyen Thanh Lee lost his job following his disagreement 
with the policy-line adopted by the Party leadership.55 The Party leadership 
wanted to impress upon the cadres that the direct and dangerous enemy of 
the Vietnamese nation was the Chinese expansionists and hegemonists. It is 
thought that there was considerable reluctance among some top leaders to givé 
Nguyen Co Thach the latitude to conduct Hanci's diplomacy with more 
initiative апі. flexibility than in the past.3€ 


Conclusions : 


A few remarks about the Vietnamese decision-making process are in 
order here. One is struck by the amazing way in which the Vietnamese 
léaders managed to adjust to a post-Ho Chi Minh period without endanger- 
ing the continuity of the leadership. This was possible because the top 
leaders could successfully close their ranks despite some differences of opinion 
over a few issues. The top leaders’? common experience in directing Vietnam 
for over five decades have led them to know each other quite well That's 
why Vietnam, unlike the Soviet Union or China, did not have large scale 
purging of top leaders. Howerer, it can be mentioned that eye-brows were 
réachéd' about the unity of the Party leadership when a number of long 
serving members of the Politburo were dropped in recent years. Hoang 
Van Hoan was dropped in 1976 and General Giap and five other members 
lost their seats in the Politburo in 1982. І 


"7 Although SRV has Party and State bodies which play roles in: making 
policies but their roles ars limited to pre-decision level. ‚ The ultimate decisions 
‘are taken in the Politburo of the Party. The core of the Vietnamese leadership 
who decides on policies, ‘is small. Although one does not exactly know how 
the Politburo makes décisions, however, there are ample evidence to suggest 
that decisions are taken after long discussions and once a decision is arrived 
at it is considered collective in nature Leaders may. oppose each other's 
views within the confines of the Politburo tut after decisions on member 
Opposes these in public. This system of decision-making, termed as ‘collegial’? 
is thus capable of accomodating individual ard even factional disagreements 


` 


among the Poliburo members without creáting serious schisms. . Tx 


oe a 
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` HANO, BERING 1 AND MÓSCOW ; E STRATEGIC INTERACTIONS 
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'Since Apri 1975 жп. 'tte United “States. withdrew from Indochina 
dramatic’ events. have occurred, in the region affecting“ the relations between 
Hanoi, Beijing and. Moscow. . ‘Before the. end. sof the decade the relations of 
the three erstwhile allies have, been marked. by a great. "drama in. ` which 
China and Vietnam have dashed . against, “each . other for, more than. 2000 
years.: Their sharply deteriorated relations. also marked ` an historic first : 
an open military action- by a Communist country against | another Communist 
country, with no such suggestion that, the people of. the. country . concerned 
had requested. help in restoring order. г This action хакей, by. China was seen 
as а.: “counterattack in self. defence". ‘and а response to, Viétnam's: “strategic 
invasion" of, , Kampuchea,* but. it was quickly : . condemned by. thé Soviet 
Union as, “criminal. aggression. ”4 While. Sino-Vietnamese _ relations. 'remajn 
frozen, the overall {Communist triangular relations. have. been, largely strained 
despite a resumption of a "normalization" process between Beijing , and Mos- 
cow in the last couple of years. | "То. Hanoi Beijing . is an opponent in a new 
War, a view Љу апі large is shared y Moscow- which blamed the Chinese 
leadership. for. “putting an anti-Leninist, dinti-socialist. ‘national’ policy" . and 
for. Saddling China “with an ‘adventurous course of anti-Sovietism and making 
common "cause. "With imperialism" 6" Beijing, however,” ‘Suggested that. Hanoi, 
‘fronting for Moscow, is- “wantonly committing ; agréssion against China and 
Kainpuchea"", and hence it has ‘stiffened itself with its. Khmer ` ‘Rouge. allies 
‘and continued its support for à united ‘front. ‘against Vietnamese occupation ` 
forces in Kampuchea. The Communist, , Stratégic contests. thus have .proved 
to be particularly ` formidable, and: inspite ‘of what now appears a logical 
‘trend, nobody ‘perhaps - "fully Tealised, "until the recent years ‘how quickly 
polycentricism end nationalism would Jead ‘to, bitter strategic struggle within, 
.. & movement which rested upon the’ canons ‘of Marxist faith and is ‘apparently 

„committed . to ititernational proletarian solidarity. ` _Focusitig. on the © Sino» 
. Soviet:Vietriamésé strategic interaction this paper ‘suggests that’ the. ‘triangular 
Commünist relations .have developed over "the Tast "décade as a deadlock 
affair, and “that ‘this has’ been: conditioned partly by” the commitments “by 


EN gach of the protagonists to the "Marxist ‘ideology of "prótracted struggle, and 


‘partly "by their search of their respective national strategic interests, not- 
; Witlistanding their lip-service to „proletarian. class solidarity. А 
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The proposition can be better и ir it is m in the. ‘context 
‚ОЁ the strategic perspectives of the three Communist powers involved in the 
triangular interaction. _ There. had been a great interest, in, Communist cultural 
heritage i in protracted ‘struggle as à fneans: ‘for! achieving political’ ends. То 
all"Comrhunists Marxist-Leninist methods provide the key to a class-oriented 
understanding of the nature of international relations, bringing out the “social 
character of. foreign policy" = all “of ther, turn’ “to dialectic niethod for 
anal yzing. foreign policy actions and. international’ "behaviour: ‘and see’ ' them, 
as part ‘of dynamic procéss, ” Hence ‘the Communist decisionmakers emphasis 
tlie. шева. for policy. changes’ in response to concrete Historica] conditions; 30 - s 
' The first’ and. the leading: Conimunist сошку" in the triangle is Ше. USSR: 
Tts strategic concept is closely’ ‘linked’ with’ Soviet global aims and aspirations. 1 
Soviet theory does "not Sharply distinguisli between inilitary and’ political form . 
o activity, ` ` rågatding both as’ varjant "Ways of” “waging | ' conflict which- she 
Tegards | as “the” essence" of history. ' ' Soviet strategic ' doctrine ‘indeed réprésent, 
as a ‘Soviet & analyst’ explains, ‹ ‘a syster of scientifically substantiated, _ officially 
approved ` views: on preparations for a victotious conduct of diplomacy and. war 
in defence” бг the ` Soviet Ошо”, $ The. ‚ fundamental; ; dperative " "objéctive 
guiding Soviet, Strategy’ is thus ‘the. advancement of | ‘Soviet. power in "whatever 
ways so “long” as Soviet. security ‘and 'surviva- ate hot thteatetied's, | Inde ed, 
Moscow Seeks (y to, 'eüable itself to. „degl, with thé rest. of’ the World from” a 
position ; “of strength ' as’ a, superpower ief to sustain. its role as а global 
rival of, the United. States ; ; i)” to maintain ` a strong; continental military - 
position, boh, to back ‘ap its ‘interests in, the crucial area. of Europe’ and‘ to 
cope with ': any. ‘possible threat for Beijing 4 p Git) to pursue a policy-of peaceful . 
expansion or inflüence and power, in the” Third : World, ; _ Gv). to be alrert 
to. exploit '"'coüntét-deterrénce" » ie, "nsüttalization of enemy's deterrence ; ; 
‘and’ (у). ‘finally, if “deterrence fails, win any war which the ‘enemy might 
inleash. 4 ш” ‘short, despite being 2 Communist state, ‘Moscow remains 


SUUS 


"n pute of Soviet territory. a also proclaims, its. i: “rapist Marxists 

Leninist Theis -Which implies in operational. terms . first. : an ‘adfierence™ ` ito 
"proletarian internationallisin with its Concomitant of fraternal friendlisip, nity, 
“mutual” “assigtance' and , cooperation betiveen socialist statés `; ; ; and secondly, an 
affirmation of thé'ideà' of peaceful co-existence óf' States with different social 
systems. '6 Consistent with the first line Mescow assumed: for itself an “inter 
“national duty” td promote national’ libetation апа“ “support: sociatlist states: 3 
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wlicreas the second line drawn heavily :on'the principle.contradiction between: 


socialism. and capitalism and urges the Waging. of 4 a: political, economic and: 
ideological struggle. 24. EG 4 М ‚ E P 
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"Moscow however became» so ich obsessed with China : as the rift between 

ts “two. Communist poles. widened: that-:any’ appraisal ` of contemporary 
Soviet policy must give- considerable weight:to the. emergenee of the People's 
‘Republic as а nulcear: power and its open-hostility tò- ‘the. policies made. in 
the Kremlin.!8 China's proximity, its-nuclear potential, its inroad to Europe 
or move for improved Sino-American.. relations compounded by Sino-Soviet 
historic. animosities, their border disputes along 7,000-mile long common. borders 
' and: their ideological differerices—all..have caused great concern щ Моѕсом.!9 
As seen in the Kremlin, China's "great power militant aims" represent. a 
basically. pernicious policy. within the world Communist movement—a second 
front of struggle which is “objectively as dagerous and harmful , as the i imperi: 
alist front". 20 Hence eic sought to” operationalize an. “encirclement 


oir 


Tod Beijing' S EON concern alio" centre upon Мозая“ 22: Tn 
this regard :there has'been little shift. from the Mao to the post-Mao. eara, 
as:the current Chinese leadership have reaffirmed. faith in Mao's strategic 
‘conception of thé-three. world : "the. superpowers, the first world, the. other 
industrialized’ nations, the Second World, and the. rest, the Third World, 
also: includes - China. 23 ` ` Mao’s theory alio represents an application of 
Marxian dialectics. and. scientifically epitomises, as Mao himself: claimed,. the 
‘objective realities of class struggle on a worldscalle. ‘The third world countries 

_ Tike China suffered from. imperialist exploitation and oppression for. a long, time 
and: hence is waging protracted’ struggles against the superpowers. in order fo 
safeguard their independence, sovereignty. and ‘security. ‘Moreover, Ehina ‘is 
‘committed never to seek ' hegenony ; ; ‘it also bound: itself. to follow the fixe 
‘principlés- of peaceful’ co- -existence in developeing relations with all -coüntzies 
“and: to fight- -any manifestation - of “great power chauvinism in. its’ relations 
‘swith. other :countries.24: Linking domestic. dnd’ foreign policy... issues. the 
-ourrént ; Chinese leadership emphasise three major strategic talks. for Beijing, : 
“stepping ‘up ‘socialist, modernization, striving for China’s ee and 
‘finally, opposing hegemonisrh 'and safeguaiding world: реасе.2$ à 
< > " China séémed aware that the above’ ‘strategic. programme would “have 
-to be realized “with an amount of skill and subtelty : the tactics involved ' a 
dual track drive —walk-on-two legs", with the maintenance of a proper balance 
"between armed. struggle and. diplomatic struggle. . The initial aim was. to end: 

tGlina's own: ae a but. Ан: Beijing. also. challenged Moscow s position, 
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; B: ‘order to break the cordon of Soviet encirlement maneouvres around its 


- fróntiers China ‘also ‘developed a: “counter-encirclement” strategy aimed at ^ 


~ . the USSR. In Operational terms this meant providing Support to the revolu-: 
tionaries án their. ‘armed struggle which was necessary to expose . the - Soviet 
. ‘revisionist deviation line’ as Moscow, seen in Beijing, emerged as "the most 
dangerous ‘source’ ? of: .War$ or alternately pursuing а more balanced policy 
between the ‘superpowers and conentrate. on establishing itself and as a leader 


‘Of thé Third World through persistent diplomatic struggle intended to win the . i 
confidence: of the.national bourgeios leaders of. the- Second and Third Worlds. | eom 


- Hénce- Beijing. while: developed overt ties with the bóuigeios- -capitalist countries . 
` including the US, it also maintains its cover? links : "with left-wing c or fom 
‘tionary. .guertilla’ organizations. 2 : 5 


Caught up in “the crossfiré of Sinó-Sóviet; strategie rivaly i in Vietnam, ` 
but ‘Hanoi has’ its own strategic formulations guiding its international behaviour: 
| The Chinese 1ёайег` Мао Zedong was Once, seen by. the Vietnamese: leadership 
, as comrade-in-arms. and his protracted ' strategy also served ` as the theortical 
basis for Hanoi’ 5 own ‘strategic “outlook. In fact, thé Vietnamese leadership 5 
frankly viewed: маг "as “the continuation of Ppolitics”28 Yet minddful- of the: 
. fáct^that.it émerged victorious in the war of. resistance against American 


“neo-colonialist” · policy and having: liberated South Vietnam and. reunified 


heir. country,’ Hanoi :sought to rally the Vietnamese people together around 
the. Communist. Party of;Vietnam after the formation of the socialist .republic 
dB :1976.. The same year “a comprehensive, s-rategic programme”, was adopted 
“which: ‘marked the, beginning “of a socialist revolution...the beginning of the 
"period. " of . the . proletarian dictatorship. fulfilling its. historic тіѕѕіоп”,29: 
-Hanoi’s, historic mission included not only the maintenace of Vietnamese 


‘national independence, but also redeeming their national ego vis-a-vis Indochina, ` ` 


“for -the Vietnamese leadership continued. to’ interlink Vietnam, Kampuchea 
-and iLaos in a course of their ‘logical. revolutionary development” and came 
140. view their; ' ‘strategic alliance" and unity as vitally important . for their 
people's destinies.?? .. Hanoi came to view the Indochinese situation primarily . 
-in'térms of.'a.Chinese strategy,- supported . by,.the US, “the chieftain of 


`7 imperialism";:to, weaken Vietnam and ultimately to force its subordination to  - 


: Chitiesé. interests?! „Desirous of curbing. what it perceived as Beijing's “mul- 
Ltifaceted war of. sabotage” and effectively resis-ing Beijing’s “expansionist claims” 

Hanoi indeed: likens its conflict what Beijiag to; Vietnam’s struggles agairist 

. France and the US in the. past and hence seems committed to. its protracted 


. revolutionary , Jine in order to preserve its national independence, as well as C | 


, to. attain Indochinese union under Vietnamese ascendancy.2 . x 


o, „Thus from Hanoi’s point of view Beijing posed a threat to its national 
“independénce atid to peace 'and stability: -in Indochina. · In resisting жайа. 
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. Chinese . subversion, and preparing #0: defeat all- attempts, at aggression 
Hanói. strengthened its defences, motivated. the. people “in the true spirit of 
, patriotism and proletairian internationalism of close solidarity and “all-round 
cooperation" with the Soviet Union? Hence Hanoi ‘committed itself to 
“an offensive Strategy” against China and the Vietnamese leadership stipulated 
that “counterattacks and- offensives be carried -out both within and beyond 
the frontier’. | 7 | 


In the context of the foregoing theoretical appraisal of the contending . 
strategic position one could see in retrospect why the relations between 
Beijing and Hanoi had begun to deteriorate even before the Vietnam war 

_, ended, why China came to view Moscow as the main threat to independence 
.and peace in Southeast Asia, and finally, why Hanoi saw. the USSR as an 
ally. Concerned over Soviet. move to fill a power vacuum in the "region 
‚ following American withdrawal from Indochina and encircle China, . Beijing 
wanted the US to maintain its military presence in the. Pacific. As China 
normalized its relations with Thailand and the Philippines in 1975 applying 
its dual track tactics it requested both nations not to ask for withdrawal 
.of American military Баѕеѕ,25 In October 1975 when Beijing asked for Hanoi's 
: agreement to the “anti-hegemony” clause, 36 already adhered to by both the 
Philippines and Thailand, Hanoi refused. In. an effort to reverse what it 
perceived Vietnam’s pro-Soviet tilt Beijing retaliated at first by refusing to 
provide any further grant ‘assistance to Vietnam, and then, by telling the 
Hanoi leadership that they would not be allowed to occupy any of , the 
Spratly and. Paracel islands, taken over by the Vietnamese revolutionary 
forces in the course of their final offensive, but islands which Һай been 
claimed by both China and Vietnam.37 


Growing geopolitical tensions between Beijing and Hanoi . offered 
‘Moscow new. opportunities in the post-Vietnam war period to draw Vietnam 
-firmly into the Soviet orbit. For Vietnam, then subject to Chinesé pressure, 
could be used as a major obstacle to Beijing's anti-Soviet drive in the region 
to curb the expansion of Chinese influence as well as to drive a wedge between 
China and other Communist countries who supported Vietnam. Moscow 
also sought to strengthen its strategic posture vis-a-vis China hoping to 
obtain major concessions from Vietnam so as to establish its military presence 
Ла the region. To. promote these strategic ends. Moscow continued to woo 
. Vietnam by offering diplomatic support as. well as economic assistance. It 
4 sided with Hanoi on the Sino-Vietnamese dispute over ownership of the- 
islands in the South China Sea and condemned Beijing for its alleged 


' .. expansionist aims.3? The USSR also pledged 3 billion in economic assistance 


. to Vietnam's first five year plan in the post-liberation period. In order to 
. to consolidate its strategic position further in the area Moscow also wanted 
i ert i NN А 
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‘Vietnam to join ‘the Soviet economic bloc, ‘the Council for Mutual Economic 
' Assistance (Comecon ), to sign a treaty of friendship and- cooperation, ` ‘апі 
‘to. give Moscow permission to use Vietnamese air and naval bases. ` Despite 
the worsening Sino-Vietnamese relaticnship, Hanoi trurned down all “three 
“Soviet requests in-1975.39 Yet the Vietnamese leadership knew that Moscow 
- rd “Hanoi’s interests coincide in opposing Chinese influence in Southeast 
Asia as Beijing seemed bent on an openly anti-Soviet line in the region dn 
the basis of its counter-encirclement strategy. 


TD 
i 


Meanwhile, a number of issues served to still worsen Sino-Vietnamese 
"relations. One was Vietnam's treatment of her approximately 1.1 million 
"Ноа? ethnic Chinese. Since 1975 when tension grew in Sino-Vietnamese 
` relations Hanoi suspected the loyalty of these Chinese as well as that of the 
"éthnically related Nung minority living in the regions bordering China. When 

А moved to tighten its control over these people, Beijing protested. China also 
resented that. after the liberation of South Vietnam Hanoi simply accepted 
the Saigon regime’ s forcible naturalization of Chinese as a fait accompli “in 
' violation of the 1955 Sino-Vietnamese acco-d. There was then the issue of 


the stocks of Chinese merchants in Cholon which were confiscated by Hanoi: 


in March 1978.9 But the Sino-Vietnamese relations actually came to ahead 
“conflict with Kampuchea, which had became Beijing’s close ally and the 
"focal point in Beijing's counter-encirclement strategy in the region. © The sources 


“of tension between Kampuchea and Vietnam included (i) the issue of return 


' to Kampuchea of a fairly large number of the so- called "Khmer Vietminh" 
de, the ‘Khiners ‘of the Vietnamese origins who had fought against the 
French in the anti-colonial resistance and had fled to North Vietnam after 

, the Geneva accords of 1954 ; (ii) the question of а: boundary settlement and 
. a settlement of the contéritious claims over ?hu Quoc and Tho Chu islands ; 
гапа ii) finally, the question whether or not Kampuchea should continue to 
"have a "special relationship" with Vietnam based on their common struggle 
-as the latter had asked.4! . - 


1t is now well-known that the Khmer Rmo regime; then headed: by Pol 
` Pot, .rejected' Vietnamese proposals, suspectiag with reasonable grounds, that 
thé so-called special relationship would lead to а federated or ‘Union of 
‘Indochina’ under Hanoi’s tutelage and in Agust 1975 in a joint comriunique 
"with China they actually subscribed to Beijing's three world thesis and viewed 
with contempt the contention between the superpowers “fot world hegemony”#?, 


* This was followed by a major buildup of Kampuchea army, with China . 
"providing major military assiatance in equipment and training. Evidently, . 


жне then Phnom Penh leadership sought to contain Vietnam's expanded in- 


RN 


CHfoénce апа to gird themselves for a future confrontation with Vietnam. -As 
- Hanbi-Phnom Penh-border talks came to a knott there were tense sitüation ` 


- 
B 
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‘along the borders with Vitenam and widespread dissensions is inside Kampuchea 
-including an attempted coup d’ etat ‘allegedly staged- by the Vietnamese "agents, 
“spies and saboteurs”. Already revengeful and almost paranoic about ‘imperia~ 
list? aggression and intrigues, the alleged Vietnamese. plot spurred the Pol : 
Pot regime to carry out a thoroughgoing purge of the party.and army, to 
execute or eliminate any. one suspected of pro-Vietnamese leanings.44 ‘Hanoi 
launched a propaganda campaign to condemn the Pol Pot government..for * 
alleged genocide against their own people, but also: launched а major border 
offensive supposedly to deter any attack by the Pol Pot government. Mean- 

‘while, Hanoi also sought Chinese support in an effort to reach an. under- 

.Standing with Kampuchea. When. that effort proved. unavailing Hanoi suspec- ` 
ted that China was trying to sabotage Vietnam's development effort and 

held China responsible for Kampuchea's belligerence. . Beijing’ S primary 

. concern was indeed to overcome Soviet encirclement strategy, not to interfere 

_with Kampuchean policy so as to promote Hanoi's regional ambition ; hence 
it stepped up shipment of military hardware to Kampuchea, despatched about 

. 10,000 Chinese military advisors апаа, high-powered team to Phnom Penh 

as mark of solidarity with Kampuchea. 45 ; 


"Beginning with the first half of 1978 Sino-Vietnamese relations deteriorate 

"toa | breaking point. Outraged by the exodus of some, 200,000 ethnic Chinese, . 
"long resident in Vietnam and the subsequent vietnamese drive into Kampuchea : 
to topple the pro-Chinese Pol Pot regime, Beijing reduced its ties with Vietnam, 
closed Vietnamese: consulates in China, ‘held anti-Vietnam mass rallies in 
' China, closed the broder points in North Vietnam where Hanoi had been 
allowing the ethnic Chinese to cross into China, also warned against any, 
further anti-Chinése move: and finally began a military buildup on the Vietna- 
mese border.6 As the Sino-Vietnamese conflict became so intense, both sides 
hurled insult at each other : Hanoi in particular used the past to .besimirch 
“the present, playing up contentions of the ancient and feudal times, while 
"ideological solidarity of the recent pàst was.turned into a deadly forgotten 
affair. Hanoi also began to celebrate the anniversaries of the Vietnamese victories 
in the 13th and 15th centuries against Chinese invaders—thus seeking to create 
a ‘historic basis’ for its assertion of a ‘China threat" Hanoi also warned 
other nations in the region about the possible. use by China of the .оуегѕеаѕ 
. Chinese as a means of interfering in their internal affairs.f? In mid-1978 as 
the. Chinese exodus began to swell Beijing condemned Hanoi for “ostracizing, 
` persecuting and expelling Chinese residents" under Moscow’s command and 
. unilaterally announced that China was sending ships to Vietnam to pick up 
victimized Chinese residents. Beijing , also told ASEAN. diplomats that ‘its 
, actions меге related more to the issue of Vietnam's ties with Moscow that. 
“to, the treatment of overseas Chinese,*9 Beijing not only disowned the. explóita- 
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tion of Vietnam by feudal China, it also mentioned the great amount of aid 
to the tune of $ 20,000 million it provided to the Vietnamese revolutionaries 
‘arid tens of thousands of Chinese personnel in engineering and anti-aircraft ` 
units ‘who served in Vietnam, about a thousand of whom remain buried in 
Vietnamese 501.50 Beijing also accused Handi. of pursuing “regional hegemo- 
nism”, playing ‘the part of “the junior hegemonist” in collaboration us the 
“Soviet Union, “the Chief hegemonist”.5! 


Beijing’s éscalated campaign during the period . against Hanoi-Moscow 
combination was also influenced by developments i in global relations involving 
the US and Japan which, as China perceived, was moving toward a tactical 
alignment with China against Moscow. In February 1978 Washington announced f 
that` it would strengthen the US Pacific Fleet to counter growing Soviet 
inilitary strength in the region. In May the US National Security Advisor 
arrived at Beijing to signal Washington's tcugher: anti-Soviet policy. ` Mean- 
while, Japan'also proposed to resume negotiations on a Sino- -Japanese Friend- 
ship Treaty stalled over the issue of China's demand for ‘ ‘anti-hegémony” 
'clause.32 At the time, Beijing conceivably might have chosen a policy of 
pressure, forcing Hanoi to seek greater dependence on Moscow, sharpening 

'- their mutual contradictions and hastening the day when Hanoi would ultimately 
reassert its independence by ejecting the Soviet vassalage5? ( Precisely that was | 
-the-way contradictions sharpened between China and the USSR two decades 
earlier). ` Thus in November 1978 when Hanoi signed the treaty of friendship 
and cooperation with Moscow, with a Soviet commitment to take "effective 
measures" against agression, Beijing saw'it as а tactical sacrifice necessary. 
to, make its strategic gain ; for the treaty confirmed the Chinese thesis regard- 
ing *social-imperialist" nature of Sovet strategy, with Hanoi acting as one of 
many proxies and would ultimately arouse greater opposition to Moscow 
іп. :Аѕіа.54 Meanwhile, Vietnam's invasion and continued. occupation. of 
Kampuchea and the subsequent guerrilla war against their occupation forces 
provided Beijing with another opportunity of making Hanoi's anti-Chinese policy 
too costly to sustain.55 . 


The Chinese blitzkrieg of February 1979 deep into the northern stor І 
„of Vietnam was preceded by a series of border incidents, squabbles about 
territorial markers placed in imperial times, ánd a tangle over islands in the 
potentially oil- rich Tonkin (Beibu) Gulf: 55 China's military action was 
geared to the promotion of what Beijing perceived: as its strategic interests 
at three levels : (i) it wanted to demonstrate to both the US and- Japan, 
the other two powers having vital stakes in the region, what Moscow would 
not dare to invade China when confronted with crucial action ; (ii) to 
_ Vietnam it wanted to demonstrate China's historic self-image as the weightiest 
` power in thé ао апа Par Moscow could not save it from Chinese punitive 
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action ; ; and (iii) finally, Beijing also. sought to lend credibility. to future 
Chinese threats to invade Vietnam.57 Indeed, irrespective of what the analysts 
-might think about the military utility of the. Chinese blitzkrieg,’ Beijing did 
underline its willingness to use:imilitary force against Nietnam despite the Soviet- 
*Vietnamese friendship treaty, forcing Hanoi to keep several hundred thousand 
more troop mobilized in: Vietnam, keeping it off balance economically. 
-Though Beijing quickly withdrew its troops in March, : it periodically re- 
iterated the threat to “teach Vietnam another lesson" to insure that Hanoi 
would’ be -forced to keep up its military vigilance and pay for its military 
adventure in Kampuchea under. Soviet hegemonist umbrella. It also continues 
-to deploy large .detachments of its troops along the Sino-Vietnamese borders 
not only as part of its defensive :maneuvre, but also for pinning down part 
of Vietnam's forces on the northern line—thus helping its грае X allies 
dn their struggle against -Viétnamese оссирайоп.59 


^ As for the Soviet positio’, no doubt Moscow. welcomed Hanoi’s decision 

‘in June 1978 to join COMECON, to sign a. friendship treaty and agree to 
new military cooperation with the USSR, the Kremlin viewed Vietnam’s 
‘escalating conflict with the Khmer Rouge regime in Kampuchea, with consi- 
"derable ambivalence.89 Moscow generally supported Hanoi in the Sino-Vi ietnam- 
ese contention over Kampuchea; yet Moscow had ` no material interest in 
' Hanoi's domination of Kampuchea other than encircle china. But the Kremlin 
feared that any move by Hanoi to replace the Pol Pot regime would provoke 
"sharp Chinese résponse and could even lead to Sino-Soviet military con- 
ша which moscow sought to avoid. ` It ‘could also seriously undermine 
"the prospect for improved Sino-Soviet relations. It might provide . Beijing 
“with an opportunity to increase its influence, with the non-Communist states, 
i "and could turn US-ASEAN supportive relationship into one of formal military 
“ties. 61 ' -Moscow was also aware that a Sino-Soviet confrontation over Vietnam 
“and Kampuchea could disrupt superpower dialogue on strategic arms limitation 
talks, , trade and tfansfer of technology. Finally, an outright Vietnamese 
‘invasion of Kampuchea with Soviet backing would upset Moscow's regional 
. Strategy aimed at deterring Washington and Beijing to reconstitute themselves , 
“in. ‘a politico- -military bloc against the USSR i in Southeast Asia. 62 ШЕ Vus 


: : < Aware. that Moscow would oppose use of. the military. means, as well | 
E ET iüitial desire to avoid war with China, Hanoi in fact chose not to intro- . 
~ duce its military to overthrow Pol Pot in last 1977 and early 1978. But later 
-Moscow yielded to Hanoi's military plan for Kampuchesa as the price fot. 
. Vietnam's adherence to the Soviet encirclement strategy, rejected earlier 63. 
There were, as well, developments outside the region which provided a fürther 
-reason for Moscow to go along with the Vietnamese invasion plan, despite 
previous reservations : the trip by Carter's emissary to Beijing in May 1978 
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and the Sino-Japanese treaty in August that year aroused fears in "Moscow : 
:that a triangular anti-Soviet axis was in the shapé of a NATO for. Asia 
iwas-in the making.6¢ This might . negate a decade of intensive .: :strategic- - 
-diplomatic efforts to improve moscow’s stratégic position in Asia, limit Soviet . 
‘economic aspirations in the region, and finally, deny Moscow, to Beijing’s ` 
advantage, the regional political influence its global power: would seem to 
-confer. Hence, Moscow had to counteract what it perceived as a shift: i in fh 
“global strategic balance in favour of the US and China.65 . 
hae While Moscow failed to rspond militarily to repel the ,Chinese attack on 
с Vietnam as promised in the Soviet-Vistnamese friendship treaty, the Soviet'air 
тапа sealift of military supplies to Vietnam, troop movement along the Sino- 
` Soviet border, ‘stepped up Soviet air and naval activity in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, and finally, blunt Soviet warning to Beijing of the possible consequen- 
ces of its actions were factors which limited Chinese strikes into Vietnam.56 
Moreover, in the months following the Chinese invasion of Vietnam, Moscow 
‘ moved to add more credence to its encirclement strategy by strengthening its 
position in Vietnam. Soviet pilots then began fo flew long-range reconnai- 
ssance missions. from Vietnamese airbases ; Soviet warships and submarines 
` began regular visits to Vietnamese ports and availed of the naval and air 
communication facilities at Cam Ranh Bay and: Danang. К 
Méanwhile, in a tactical shift Beijing began dialogue with Moscow’ in: 
October 1979 on. a document of peaceful co-existence to replace the 1950 - 
treaty of friendship that had been allowed to expire earlier in the year. "The 
` Chinese ` negotiating stance was to demand an end to Soviet support “in any 
form” for` Vietnam as one of the conditions for a statement on. normal T 
Sino-Soviet relations." Moscow: not only denigrated Beijing’s ‘failure’ to 
extend the friendship treaty which served. as the basis of the ‚ joint struggle 
against imperialism, it also condemned China for attempts to undermine 
` Soviet-Vietnamese relations, detach Vietnam from the socialist bloc and frighten А 
. it with military provocation.68 Moscow also sought to expose what it. saw as 
` Beijing’s heretical stance, which with its Sinified Marxism plus a hegemonistic 
foreign policy and anti-Sovietism, run counter to the principle of socialism.6? 
. Beijing retorted by suggesting that Moscow wants to turn China into a ‘nuclear 
Protectorate’—a client state and hence spread’ lies and distortions" about 
. China's positions, seeking to slander China as an aggressive power, althougli E 
· the Kremlin was aware that China, itself faced with enormous economic difficuls 
’..ties,-had to discontinue aid to Vietnam, especially when Vietnam mounted'a . 
: campaign to oppose China and placed a heavy burden on China by -perse- ` 
`. cuting the Chinese in Vietnam and creating a massive exodus of refugees, and: 
. finally, when Hanoi, with Soviet support, irvaded Kampuchea, made territorial - 


- claims against China, provoked clashes and created a disputed area along + 
. the border. 70 | 
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Moscow no doubt.: ‘moved ` “to eiploit Hanoi's weaknesses ` to strengthen 
its encirclemerit posture vis-a-vis China, but there were indications that Moscow 
. still placed higher priority .on.big power deteüte. Moscow viewed the Chinese 
attack primarily as an attempt’ to disrupt US-Soviet- .detente-and was determi- 
ned not to get directly involved. in Vietnam unless thé Vietnamese capital 
itself was not attacked.: And despite the suspicions that perhaps Washington 
had conspired with Beijing signalling approval in advance of Chinese invasion, © 
Moscow did not downgrade detente with the 05.71 If nothing else, by 
placing its own. “China card" Moscow sought to raise anxieties in Washington 
about ‘the strategic and political utility of links with China." As for China} 
'Hanoi's recalcitrance backed by Moscow, the weaknesses revealed in the Chinese 
‘military machine, the heavy costs of the war itself and the knowledge of 
how expensive and lengthy a process it will be. to remedy them, along with 
the concomitant reevaluation of China's ambitious ecomomic. development 
plans, might have combined to influence Beijing's decision that time had 
arrived to explore Sino-Soviet detente through new set of dialogue? The 
Sino-Soviet talks, while proved almost fruitless in real political terms have 
been continuing intermitiently, though suspended by China. for sometimes 
following the-Soviet intervention in Afghanistan- in December, 1979.. d 
. Meanwhile, as the conflict over Kampuche са lingered on, Moscow for a 
while became anxious about its spill-over ‘effect, in particular concerned that 
a Vietnamese hot pursuit of the Kampuchean guerrillas inside Thai border 
would, provoke an even more serious crisis jn relations with the US and the 
JÁSEAN countries, Moscow sought to ensure that Vietnam would not invade 
Thailand. The Vietnamese forces nevertheless continued their sporadic 
"aitacks on the Kampuchean refugee camps inside Thailand, but Moscow itself 
was later drawn to condemn some of the very parties it wanted to placate : 
while Beijing-was taken to task for its ‘hegemonic’ policy, the US was also 
. singled out for its alleged ‘imperialist activity'75 Nor could Moscow persuade 
| Hanoi to negotiate a coalition government with the participation of Norodom 
‘Sihanouk. Hanoi continues.to play its protracted diplomacy and to avoid 
"any. concrete step toward a political settlement of the Kampuchean conflict. 
‘While in Laos Vietnam's hand remains omnipresent/é the Vietnamese-backed 
"n Heng Samrin government also sits in Phnom Penh, and the Chinese backed 
ү united front regime of Democratic Kampuchea have been virtually reduced. 
"to guerrillas. Moscow is not perhaps in a position to сотре] .Hanoi . 
"to withdraw from Kampuchea: ‘and, as seen in the light of Vietnam's historic i 
- quest of its strategic objectives in the area, it is not in Hanoi's interest to 
. dg.so; For a Vietnamese withdrawal from. Kümpuchea might well lead to 
-'the return to pow of the anti-Vietnamese coaltion regime, led by the ‘Khmer 
Rouge, which is backed by Сһіпа.77 All this would: seem to suggest how 
little influence. Moscow has on Hanoi’s Kampuchean policy: 
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Yet Vietnam -continues to be.a 'specidl Soviet’ client. Hanoi ‘needs 
Moscow’s political backing, military supplies, economic aid and: oil to guard 
against China and to extend their sway over Indochina. ^ The Soviet. economic: 
costs of maintaining friendly relations -with Hanoi have far exceeded any 
tangible economic benefit to Moscow,7® still the USSR continues to attach 
vital importance to maintaining strategic relations ' with. Vietnam in- order tó 
support consolidation of friendly socialist regimés in “Laos and Kampuchea; 
to use Hanoi to help contain China and to further - expand Soviet influencé 
in.the region. .Moscow has already gained access to thé air-naval facilities 
at Cam Ranli Bay, Danang and to the Tan Son Nhut airbase and establsihed 
a-permanent naval presence in the South China Sea. This has enhanced 
‘Soviet capabilities to support and reinforce their.Indian Ocean Squadron,80 
to keep vigilance over regional sea lance, to: 'effectively encircle China. eu to 
neutralize Western strategic maneouvre in the ‘region.8! Ў rar 


H 


. it is in the context of the continuing search by. Hanoi, Beijing. and 
Moscow of their respective national interests and: their strategic pursuit ofa 
protracted nature one is perhaps logically dzawn to the conclusion’ that their 
relations have been i in essence a deadlock affair. ‘Despite the. héavy destruction 
inflicted by China in the border area “of Vietnam in the wake of its ‘blitz. 
krieg’? and despite the repeated call by the internàtional. community, inclu- 
ding the annual resolutions by -the UN calling for the withdrawal of the 
Vietnamese troops, Hanoi remained ‘deeply involved in both Kampuchea” and 
"Laos. Determined to hold fast on to its position. in Indochina Hanoi ` remai- 
‘ned inflexible ; specifically it continues to, treat "Kampuchea as а "shield" 
and “hence left on doubt. that politico-military. cooperation between Vietnam 
‘and Kampuchea is "sacred"—*'a question cf Principle and security, a matter 
‘of Ше and death" and that it would withdraw its troops from Kampuchea 
only when the Chinese "becomes socialist again". . Hanoi drew itself 
"closer to the Soviet orbit as a matter of policy. principle, because Moscow 
provides “the guarantee” of Vietnam’s strategic positions,9^ but in doing: 
so Hanoi ‘had to fully subscribe to Soviet encirclement strategy vis-a-vis 
` China. Concerned naturally over perceivec Sovict efforts to encircle China 
with, hostile. Soviet clients, Beijing seems equally determined not to accept 
“Soviet backed political-military status quo in Indochina nor to permit Hanoi 
“to establish a permanent hegemony in that peninsula. Hence Chinese policy 
‚ remains giving support to all the forces opposing the Hanoi regime. inside 
and outside. Vietnam, to “bleed it white" 85 . 


. Strategic relations in the Communist triangle thus continue to be пша, 
‘despite tne recent peace gestures in the Sino-Soviet,dayad and a noticeable 
iniprovement in their atmospherics. To the degree that these gestures lessens 
Sino-Soviet tension and reduces the dager >f confrontation between them by 
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keeping the channell of ‘cominuinieation open is ' certainly ‘desirable, as they 
perhaps: would proportionately ‘contain the éscalative maneouvrés in their 
mutual relations and avert possible eruption of violence between thèm over 
third party client such as the Kampuchean guerrillas or Hanoi. For ‘the 
moment however the prospects for an outright Sino- Soviet amity ога. Hanoi- 
Beijing reconc: "liatiom seem remote as the position of each contender in the 
triangle appears rooted as much in tits Marxist-Leninist convictions as it 
‘is in the search of respective ‘national strategic interestes. Indeed, -so far ` 
therehas not been any substantive agreement to reconcile major differences 
either between the two Communist poles or between Beijing and Hanoi. In 
additions to-their mutual suspicions and fears, the Communist protagonists 
have overriding geopolitical conflict of interests which had deadlocked their 
relations in the past, and unless there is a definite change in their political 
atitude' toward each other, the deadlock in the triangular strategic relations 
is likely to continue. К | 
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M COMMUNALISM AND CONTRADICTIONS IN THE BIRTH. OF , 
PAKISTAN : AN HISTORICAL AND IDEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


M. NAZRUL Ika” 
ABSTRACT. | 


. During the Muslim rule in India, there were some periods of communal 
hatmony, ‘peace ‘and amity ' between the two major religio-national gtoups— 
Hiñdus and Muslims. The advent of British rule in India in the mid eigh- 
teenth century marked the final.end of Hindu-Muslim tranquility. The Britisti 
riot only dismantled the Mughal sovereignty in India but they brought ábout 
| radical changes in the political and economic structure of the country as well 
as’ the intelléctual life which had significant repercussions on society. ‘They 
téplaced the old Muslim landed arristocracy with a ' new commercial class 
who were mainly Hindus. Administrative and military méasires ‘of | thé 
British ultimately led-tothe replacement of Muslim civil and military officers 
by.Europeans which affected the Muslims adversely. ‘Finally, the British put 
all the blame on the Muslims for the revolt of 1857 and as a result they 
were. discriminated against. By the 1870's the Indian Muslim position . wasa 
community in decay, politically suppressed, economically backward and depri 
ved .of access to positions in government service by a dominant. Hindu 
inajority "community. It was this discriminatory policy of the government 
that gradually led to an uneven development of the two countries and thet 
was, ültimately responsible for much of the- origins “of the Hindu-Muslim 
-eonflicts which .provided fuel for the movement оЁ a separate homeland . for 
the Muslims in thé 40s. ` 


‘This article briefly describes the: historical and ideological m" aed 
the basic political contradiction which _ originally gaye brith. tó ше Babee 
of; Pakistan in 1947. "x cu TT 
Tatroduetion : ee OS А Ё Е 2E E. 
j "The demand for an dependent state of Pakistan emerged as an out-:- - 
growth of the conflicting and divergent points. of view of, the - Hindus and". 
"Muslims, the two- геїїріо-йайбпа] communities in undivided. India. During, the” 
British i tyle- in India: 'and particularly, the years preceding | the. transfer ef 


power in 4947, “the Hindu-Muslim friction ‘reached its’ ‘peak threatening, to M 


engulf ‘the enirie region in bloody communal riots. Ultimately British,- India 


А: Di. M: азға] Tiam, Aerogate Professor, Department of Political 
Science, University of Dhaka, Bangladesh, mor 
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“was partitioned and two separate independent states, India and Pakistan, were 
created in August 1947. The present exercise is an attempt to investigate 
briefly the historical and ideological setting and the basic political contra- 
diction which originally gave birth to an a a state: of Pakistan i in 1947. 


Colonial Heritage _. 
Before the establishment of British rule in India, Hindus and Muslim 


had lived side by side for many years in dis-inct social compartments, accom- | 


лш, each, other's religious beliezs.!. 


Emperor. Akbar's successful efforts to bd about national ‘integration, 
~ through: an .amity and. -understanding between Hindus and Muslims remained 
"continuous sources of. strength* for the secularist tradition of India till 


`` 1905. This trend, of communal harmony was -reversed during the reign of ! 
. Aurangzeb. ( 1658- -1707 ) who not.only wanted to-Islamize his administration : 
but. also offended his. non-Muslim citizens imposing Лау? а discriminatory 


. лах, on. them. The reusult. was а widespread Hindu resistance and thus the 
з; Seeds; of. Hindu-Muslim ` discord were firmly- sown. - 


“The British" 'conquest of India in the mid eighteenth century. markéd 


thë: final end' of Hindu-Muslim tranquility.- The British not only dismantled , 


| - the’ Mughal Sovereignty in India but they: brought about radical changes ' in . 


the political and econoinic structure ‘of the country as well as- ‘the intellectual 
de Вісн "had Significant repercussions on society‘, “ime y 


"They teplaced the old Muslim landed aristocracy by a new “commiercial ' | 
“lags ‘of bankers, speculators and money-lenders, the majority . of, whom ; “were | 


E Hindi. The British system of economy alsc damaged the economic prospects. 


of. "Muslim - craftsmen. Administrative and military measures of. the’ British. ` „ожо 
‘ultimately led to the replacement of Muslim civil and military officers by i: 


Europeans which affected the Muslim Aristocracy adversely. Finally,.in the 
| eatly: "nineteenth century the British int-oduced Western ideas and English edy- 
cation which also ‘created descontent among the Indian Muslims. It was, 
argued that psychologically the Muslims had not convalesced from. their loss 


1 


of power and past glories they were ousted as the sovereign -rulers of. the. 


Indign. subcontinent by. ше British’. Hence the. Muslims rejected the alien ae 


р 


bài Politica] Science literature and in academic criticisms of political processes 
in ‘the: ‘developed and developing countries. “However, often these: ‘terms "are. 
‘used ‘Toosely ‘causing a great -Чеа1 of contradiction and conclusion. Боғ the. 
purposes of the present study, communalism is defined as competitive groüp 
Solidarities within the same political system Dased оп ethnic, [еш racial, 

cultural or religions identities, 


` 


eats ` The’ terms ‘ *communal" and * 'communalism" are commonly used in’ 
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| {дед and: methods; and idee: to- give: “up Зора апа Arabic ‘to learn 
"English. ' "Thus-when the Muslims’ failed to: grasp the’ opportunities available 

Яп the" colonial: góvernment, ‘the other communities, mainly - -Hindus "utilized 
theii. fully.: Consequently ihe Muslims were- largely supplarited: by: ‘Hindus i in 
all- fields. ‘It is "argued Һеге that the- British policy- not only denioralised the 
Muslims but left: them : economically ’ ‘crippled. For example, it was;Lord : 
Cornwallis who made the revenue settlement with, the landlords i in 1789-1790, 
which “developed ' with the- "Pérmafent Settlement іп. 1793. Аѕ a. result of 
Cornwallis’ tenancy - rgeulations ` ‘Muslim Zamindars, particularly in: Bengal, 
had-lóst. much other land, and their possessions and influence were assuined 
by new. rent farmers who- were ‘mainly Hindus®. , ‘In this way the Muslims 
were. reduced to weakness and poverty: Again ‘the Sepoy Mutiny of. 1857 
further ` ‘Worsened. their роѕііо”. The British put ‘all -the blame òn: the 
“Muslims Чор the revolt of 1857: and as a result they were - discriminated 
against?, . 7 Da "б ; . Ex 


Thus by: the 1870s the тайап Muslim position was of a У іп 
decay. politically suppressed, economiċally ‘backward and deprived. of : access 
to positions in government service by a dominant Hindu majority. community.$ 9 
It.was this discriminatóry policy of the government that gradually led to an 
‘uneven development of the:two communities and that .was ultimately respon- 
sible for much -of the origins of.the. Hindu-Muslim conflicts which. provided. 
E iw for- the moyements of a separate homeland for the Muslims i in the 40's. 


-- ТЫ situation within the Indian political "world in ‘the latter half: of 
"the “nineteenth century ‘combined with ‘the impact of Western liberalism 
ushered a new course of politics in the history of British India. By .the 
1880’s Hindu leaders of various shades were talking in terms of” their political 
. rights while their Muslim counterparts ` were suffering from uncertainty. The 
"Indian "National Congress was. founded in 1885 with the partronage of. 
Englishmen like Lord Dufferin, the then: viecéroy of India, A. О. ‘Hume, 
George’ Tala; Sir Henry Cotton and Sir William Wedderbown!?. . Realising ` 
. the apparent ‘backwardness’ of. the Muslims, several Muslim leaders began to 
call." upon ‘the. Muslims to promote English education among them in; order 
Dto". avoid: the risks ,that their. boycott. was going to inflict upon. them in the 
future!i, -Sir Syed Alimad ‘Khan a -staunch ` supporter. of British . гше, in. 
` India was one of the leading spirits - -of this new policy. He began. to speak 
-for the Muslim’s share in: govérnment. services—and also opposed Muslim?s.. 
: joining of. the. Indian ~ National ‚ Congiess.. An his thinking -and actions “Siz- 
г. уса: Aimed- was both modern and moderate: .He believed.that Islam was- 
a state of- ‘mind, not political entity ; he did not take part in the Mutiny... 
-Hé- supported ‘continuing - British rule: But. he also fought successfully . for 
separate . nominations :for.-Muslims ‘and: Hindus, — so` A Muslim represen- 
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Файол would be guaranteed in all self-governing institutions. - He’ asked all 
: Muslims -to believe in love, not in violence ; to be tolerant ; to be . self 
‘critical ;.to look to. the future, and not to. ће past. There is no question 
that his liberal philosophy had a great effect on the attitudes of later ` genera- 
:tions of Muslim leaders"!?, Perhaps Sir Syed's greatest single contribution to the 
-Muslim revival has the establishment of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
„College in 1875 which eventually became the Aligarh Muslim University. 
"Although the medium of teaching was in English and the main curriculum 
Western, both the Arabic language and religious instructions were compul- 
_Sory.3 .In fact Syed Ahmad was concerned with promoting a sense -of 
-identity amongst the Muslims of India. There were two siders for his approach 
"to the Aligarh movement. First, he wanted to produce Muslim candidates 
. capable of acugiring higher ranks of government services, and secondly to 
'ereate a class of Muslim political leader to encounter Hindu leaders, 


, Until the Partition of India Aligarh University played a leading rolein 
rshdping.Indian Muslim opinion!4, Besides Aligarh, Syed Ahmad succeeded 
An--winning recognition of.the principle of separate electorate: for Muslims 
"on Ripon's Council in 1882. He also succeeded in keeping his comminity 
uninvolved in the Congress Party's renewed demand in 1887 for the introdüc- 
-tio `of the western type of parliamentary democracies in India. ‘On the 
: political future of India Syed Ahmad wrote in 1888. 


"Is it possible that under these circumstances two nations—the Moha- 
"inmendan and Hindu—could sit on the seme throne and: remain .equal in 
-power-? Most certainly not. It is necessary that one of them should conquer. 
.the other:and thrust it down. To hope that both could remain equal is 
to:desire the impossible and inconceivale".!5 . 


.If Syed Ahmad’s observation is considered as the reflection of the group 
'consciousness of the nineteenth century Muslim elite, then we can safely say 
"that the twentieth century Muslim fear and inferiority complex vis a vis the 
»Hindus is not a-new phenomenon. Syed Ahmad's remarks only opened a 
new chapter of bitterness and suspicion between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
“At this stage, the role of the British Raj further aggtavated Hindu-Muslim 
‘ralations: For example, when the Congress Party: began to demand -India’s 
"political nationalism, the Raj then changed its tactics and patronised the 


: Muslim. elites in order io confront the Congress. Thus, by dividing Bengal ` 


jn 1905 in order to bestow favours on the Muslims of the Province Lord 
“Curzon, the Viceroy of India declared that -Dhaka would become “ «the 
“centre and possibly the capital of a new and self-sufficing administration which 
must give to the people of these districts by reasons of theit numerical 
Strength and their superior culture, the preponderating voicein the province 
«$0 created, ids would invest the Mahomedans in Eastern Bengal with - 
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aunity which. they have not enjoyed ‘since the days -of the : old Mussulaman 
Viceroys and Kings"!$ > : . ; 


Although the partition of Bengal in 1905, in one sense, could Бе. regar- 
ded by the Muslims as favourable to their interests, it was primarily donë 
for an administrative convenience. To the Raj the boundaries of Bengal 
were unwieldy at that time. It stretched from the border of the central 
Province to the end of Assam covering the provinces of Orissa, United 
Province, Bihar, Bengal and the Assam of later days.!? 


. . In fact, this partition generated employment as well as educational 
opportunities for the Bengali Muslims in particular—which Muslims in India 
nowhere had experienced. Ë Nevertheless the Partition was not equally.welcome 
to the Hindu leadership. It met with strong criticism from the Congress and 
very bitter opposition from the Bengali Hindu ‘community. -An unbiased 
thinker like Nirad C. Choudhuri also wrote : | 


a 


$ «Yt was from the end: of 1906 that we became conscious of a new kind 
“of hatred for the Muslims, which sprang out of the present and showed 
signs of poisoning our personal relations with our Muslim neighbours...... "20 
<This trend of mental separation and mutual mistrust between the Hindus and 
Muslims began to penetrate every walk of life on the one hand, and on 
-the other' hand, this partition strengthened Muslim solidarity. Again with 
the patronage of the British officials, most of the upper class Muslims `of 
India founded The All India Muslim League at Dhaka in 190?! for safegua» 
'rding the interests of the Muslims of India. Like the Congress, the League 
“expressed its allegiance to the British Empire. The birth of the Muslim Leagüe 
'set the seal upon the Muslims' feeling that their interests must be regarded 
.as' completely separate and distinct from those of the Hindus, and that on 
fusion of the two communities was possible, Out of the creations of the 
"India. National. Congress in 1885 and after 21 years, the All India Muslim 
League in 1906, the question might be asked ; why did the British Viceroys 
апа other officials bring. the two political organizations into existence at 
_ different times in India ? While. the real reason behind -the foundation: of 
the Congress was to pre-empted a popular upsurge of the common people, 
that of the Muslim League, at a time when the general trend of the Indian 
: political movement was turning anti-British, was undoubtedly to divide the 
Indians. It was.the failure of the Indian leaders (Hindus and Muslim alike ) 
. who were not only completely unaware of the Socio-economic forces at work 
in India but also-failed to realise the shrewd manipulation of the British - 
.authorities that keep them permanently ` separated. ` 
" In 1906 another significant political event took place. Lord Morley, 
"the Secretary of State for India declared in Parliament that he was prepare 
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to bring constitutional transformantion :n the Government of India by. 
increasing the representative element in the Indian Legislative Council. Many 
leading Muslim leaders immediately reacted to this announcement. They 
realised that their political interest would be jeopardized by the introduction . 
_of any democratic principle to the Indian political context. Since the Muslims, 
being the minority community, had little chance of winning the election in ` 
a system of joint electorates which were composed of both Hindus and : 
Muslims. Hence, this system would definitely lead to- majority rule where the 

Muslim could not defy this arithmetic reality. These were the reasons which 
led them to demand separate electorates and consequently seventy leading 

.Muslim leaders consisting of nobles, ministers, lawyers and merchants. led by 

the Aga Khan met Lord Minto, the Viceroy of India on October 1906, 
‘and- submitted a memorandum? for the introduction of separate electorates 

(representation on-the basis of religious groups) all over India. The Viceroy ` 
acknowledged their aspirations: and assured the delegation that their “political _ . 
rights and interests. as a community will be safeguarded by any administrative” 
re-organization with which I am concerned" Thus the Muslims demand. 
of the principle of separate electorates was accepted and it was implemented 
in 1909. Again the introduction .of this 2olicy - gave the Hindu-Muslim К 
communalism a constitutional colour. The British Government, through ћеѕе 
‘measures, drove a wedge between the two major Indian communities perma- 
-nently and the Muslims were pitched agains: the Hindus irrevocably?s. The 
-Hindu nationalists, on the other hand, continued denouncing the British 
:policy. This was quite. evident when at the 25th Allahabad session of the ` 
Indian National Congress in 1910, the Congress party, "while recognising 
.the necessity of providing a fair and adequete representation in Legislative 
‘councils for Mohammadan and other communities where they arein a minority", 
-condemned the System of.separate electorates and asked for the removal of 

“anomalous restrictions between different sections of His Majesty's, subjects i in 
the matter of the franchise’’26 


In the face of such vehement Congress opposition, the British authorities 
‘had to annul the partition of Bengal in 1911. The annulment of the partition ' 
turned the existing strained- relations between the two communities into a 
concealed animosity ; it also changed Muslim attitudes towards the British 
authorities. The Muslims were assured throughout Minito’s Viceroyalty that 
the partition of Bengal was a settled fact,27 - the subsequent deviation from 
its^stand destroyed their faith in the’ British authorities. The Muslim feeling 
was articulated by Nawab Sir Salimullah of Dhaka (Bengal) who observed 
that “the annulment of the partition... has appeared to put a premium on 
; sedition and. disloyalty, and created an impression in the minds of the 
irresponsible masses that even the Government can be brought down on its 
knees by a reckless and persistent defiance of constitutied authority”.2° 28 
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The nationalist elements of the Muslim League began rethinking the 
future course of Muslim politics in India. As a result, in 1913 there was 
a change, for the first time, in the League's objective which sought to 
achieve a suitable form of self-government for India. It also asserted to 
promote and maintain among Indians feelings of loyalty to the British crown, 
and to protect the rights and interests of Indian Muslims? This strategy 
of the League however, brought them closer to the Congress sentiment. At 
this stage M.A. Jinnah3? a staunch supporter of Congress who had refused 
to join the Muslim League which he regarded as a communal organization, 
joined the League. A few years later, in 1916, Jinnah presided over the 
annual sessions of both the League and the Congress simultaneously which 
held at the Lucknow in which he strongly pleaded for unity between the 
Hindus and the Muslims?!. 

However, according to the Versaille Treaty of 1919, when the British 
dismembered the Turkish Caliphate as the latter sided Germany against the 
former in the First World. War, the Muslims of India considered the British 
action as а provocation towards Muslims all over the world. ` Thus, in defence 
of the Turkish Caliphate, they launched the historic “Khilafat Movement” 
which was actively supported by the Congress. When the Congress and the 
League jointly launched a civil disobedience campaign against the British 
Government in 1920, Jinnah a constitutionalist who never believed in popular 
mass struggle, at that time, resigned from the Congress in protest against the 
Gandhian politics of mass agitation. Here lies the political contradiction 
between the leaderships of the Congress and the League. While the Congress 
leader Gandhi succeeded in closing the gap between the Hindu elite and the 
Hindu masses, the league leadership failed to realise the importance of mass 
participation in politics and hence the gulf dividing the Muslim elite from the 
""Muslim masses continued to widen.? However, the Khilafat movement 
ended abruptly when in March 1924 Kamal Ataturk, the President of the 
newly established Republican Government in Turkey, overthrew the Capliph 
and abolished the Khilafat (caliphate). The failure of the Khilafat caused 
the Muslim leaders deep frustration and self inquiry. According to W.C. 
Smith, the Khilafat movement failed *becuase it was a wrong ideology, roman- 
tic and out of touch with actualities.33 While the Congress was intensifying- 
its campaign for self-determination the league did not have any clear objective 
: to fight for. Thus the co-operation and understanding between the Congress 
- and the League did not continue beyond 1924. There was on unity at the 
social level between the two communities. In the absence of such a social 
unity and homogeneity at the bottom, there cannot be political unity of & 
durable character at top. This can be understood from the analysis of the 
events that occured after the famous Lucknow Pact was signed in 1916. 
The Pact was the first major attempt made by the Congress and the League 
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fto formulate the basic outline óf a selfgovernment: for “India. "Both the 
"tómmunities- realised the problem of safeguarding the -minority rights in^a 
“democratic fiamework and the need of their ‘adequate representation ір: tlie 
i: legislative’ bodies." Hence the provisions 0? separate Muslim electorates .and: 
«the -Muslim "weightage'* in the minority provinces were provided in. the 
“Pact. - “In return, the League had to surrender the additional advaritage’.of 
“voting: in ‘the _ general elections. - Thus the doctrine of pure majority rule’ was 
“abandoned in favour of the mutual accommodation in the national: ‘politics. 
“This ‘Hindu-Muslim harmony -did not last long as' the Muslim’s old senseòf 
* separateness; their deep mistrüst of Hindus and their fears for their futüre 
“security were haunting them.34 . : 00 pou 
P "While the Khilafat movement was in ‘Progress, the Government of. Tadia 
„Act of 1919 which introduced dyarchy in the provinces had been ` put: in 
“operation. Since’ the Congress did not со-озегаїе with this scheme officially, 
the system could not work satisfactorily, ard subsequently in’ November 1927 
E the British Government ` appointed the Simon’ Commission to investigate. ‘arid: 
d make ‘recommendations on .the Indian problems. Both the Congress and the 
„ League boycotted the' Comniission as it did not include any Indian* member. 
"The reason given by. the British for the non-representation of Indians on tlie 
` Commission was that Indians, being deeply divided, were not capable of working 
“out common propsals.°5 


2 
m 


ium In response to. British allegation, a major attempt was ; made i in February 
r: 1928, when the various political parties—the Indian Natioral Congress, the 
. Muslim, League, 36 the Hindu Mahasabha,. the . Sikh | League, and: others— 
Sd called the All-Party Conference ánd set up the constitution committee under 

n thé Chairmanship. of Motilal Nehru. The proposals framed by the committee - 
з arë. known as the Nehru Report: T he. Report rejected the. Muslim. demand 

«for, , Separate electorates and weightage for. minorities—a departure from the. 
E “policy of the ‘Lucknow Pact. Althought it accepted. the Muslim demands for 
s, е creation of separate provinces of. the Noth-West Frontier. and . Sind, it 
А 'advocatéd.- that. there was to be no. reservation of ‘seats in, the. Centrat 
^ Левае. апі decommended joint electorates. 


c 
R 





Oil... The league's racation to the: Nehru. Report w Was obvious... -Leagüe: truned. 
s: dosi the recommendation of the Report asit -did. not satisfy. their, demands. .. 
SEX :However,. Jinnah . wanted. to. bring :some: amendmgnts:to the Raport-— but. thë- 
z “Congress rejected them: Thus. Jinnah: put forward:his famous- Fourteen Points 
101928 which provided- the main penk of Mislim рон in: ‘the араада 
; decades.3? ' 
-. The failure of: the PE Report led to a new. phase- in. julio. Indian 
-political scene. It consolidated the various Muslim ‘factios to come together 
„гіп a conference held at Delhi in January 192€ .nnder the presidency. of :'the 
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Ава Khan and. accelerated its opposition against the Congress. While the 
Congress boycotted the Simon Commission of 1927 and adopted the reso- 
tution for indian independence in 1929, and launched the civil disobedience 
‘movement in 1930 to intensify their movement for independence, the Muslims 
‘stood aside as they did not want to change British dominaiion for tha; of 
the ‘Hindu: This Hindu-Muslim dichotomy ultimately led to the demand for a 
‘separate homeland for the Muslims of India. 


THE CONCEPT OF PAKISTAN 

i Sir Muhammad Iqbal, in his ‘presidential address at. the Muslim League 
‘annual session in December 1930 advanced the philosophy of the ‘ideological 
“basis of a new Muslim state in India. In his address Sir Iqbal said : 
fea * I would like to see the Punjab, North-West 

|a ‘Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated 

- into a single state.  Self-government within the 

zu British Empire or without the British Empire, the 

A formation of a consolidated North-West Indian Muslim 

State appears to me to be the final destiny of the 

Muslims at least of North-West India’? „38 : 


Incidentally, Bengal which had a larger Muslim japao than any 
. other province of British India had no reference in Iqbal’s scheme. Three 
: years later in January 1933, Chowdhury Rahmat Ali with three other students 
. fróm.:Cambridge published a leaflet “Now or never" : Are We To Leave or 
-:“Perish Forever” ?, and coined the word "Pakistan" and explained it thus : 


St: -^*Pakistan is both a. Persian and an Urdu word. Jt is composed -pf 
""jeiters taken from the names of all our homelands—‘Indian’ and ‘Asian’. 
P "That is, Punjab, Afghania ( North-West Frontier Province), Kashmir, irán, 
*. Sindh - (including Kachch and Kathiawar ), Tukharistan, Afghanistan ‘and 
-"Baluchistan.. It means the land of the Paks—the spiritually pure and clean. 
It symbolizes the religious belifes and -the ethnical stocks. of our people `; ; 
таліі ‘stands for.all the territorial constituents of our original Fatherland...and 
soit: does not admit of any other interpretation? 39.- HORE 


Pee fn his leaflet Rabmat-Ali also proposed three independent Muslim nations 
forming Pakistan. in the North-West, Bang-i-Islam | consisting Bengal and 
ScAssam in- ‘North-East, -and Usmanistan in-the South formed by the State-of 
Hyderabad. Although Rahmat Allis exercise was mainly academic, but his 
ideas provided a new dimension in the Muslim politics in India in the 40's, 
..The passing of the Government of India Act of 1935 was the another 
comajor’ event. in the development of the political history of India.. Under this 
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Act, the Congress won the election of 1937 and installed its Ministries in 
seven provinces in India and exercised powers for about two years ; from 
July. 1937 to October 1939. 'The experience of two year’s administration 
under the Congress was unhappy. -The Muslim League under Jinnah's instruc- 
tions prepared a.document called the “Pirpur Report? embodying a list of 
~ injustices done by the Congress Ministries against the Muslims in India. Thus 
this Report sérved the basis of the League’s anti-Congress propaganda among 
m Muslim. On the other hand the Congress refuted the League’ s allegation - 

s “absolutely unfounded"40, M 


However, at the outbreak of the World War II the Congress Ministries 
resingned i in protest against the alleged declaration of the British Government. 

. that: India ‘was at war against Germany. Upon the énd of Congress rules, - 
ind League expressed its sense of relief by celebrationg December 22, 1939 

s "The Day of Deliverance"—for.the Indian Muslims. This strategy of the 
Me “marked a turning point in the League- -Congress relationship, and 
possibly closed the door finally to rapprochment"4!, At this stage the British 

~ gave the Muslims’a solemn. assurance that no future. settlement of India would 
be undertaken without their assentf£, This decision by the British and the 
Strategies of the League led to bitter quarrels, conficts, and communal riots 
between Hindus and Muslims which ultimately took a sharp ‘turn and the 


toad to partition of India was well laid, and Беер гозо, of ап 
: independent united India became very remote. ; | 


^, From january 1940 on, Jinnah ‘began to develop his : comunal feeling 
' Бу. discarding majority. rule. Не said: “... in my judgement...democracy can 
-only mean.. Hindu ‘Raj (implying domination ) all over India. This is a 
. position to which Muslims will never submit". .In January 1940, Jinnah 
.elaborated.on what he called Two-Nation Theory that the Hindus and the 
“Muslims constituted two separate nations by any, accepted definition, or crite- 
-tion of nationalism. He urged that “...a constitution must be evolved that 
Iecognizes that there are in India two nations who both must share the 
.Bovernance of. their common motherland'"4*, Thus Jinnah's Two-Nation 
| Theory rationalized the demand for Pakistan. 


~- - Two months later, on. March 22, 1940 the League at its 27th Session at 
Lahore adopted the historic Lahore Resolution*5 and sought the partition .of 
.;India. The Resolution demanded “‘...that the areas in which the Muslims are 
2 numerically in a majority, .аѕ in the north-western and eastern zones: of 
; India should be grouped to constitute "Independent States" in which the 
: +: constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign'46, 


1 


dj ` This resolution proved the inability of the Indian political parties concertied 
- to. agree on а common platform. Although the Indian nationalists - regected 
t the concept of Pakistan, the resolution laid the foundation for the Pakistan 
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movement and its future constitutional framework. But, most important, it 
provided the League ‘leader’s mass support. which it had lacked'for so, long". 


í 


In the early 40's when the Congress intensified its anti-British Campaign 
and ‘launched its “Quit India” movement in 1942 bringing the British admin- 
stration to'a deadlock, Jinnah kept his followers away from it. His strategy 
was mainly to weaken the Congress claim ‘of being the ‘only nationalist 
organization of India.’ In this way. he аена the Нар of ће Indiàn 
"Muslim community ^ ^" ' : 


| In the tense situation which followed: the League presented its demand 
for Pakistan before the Cripps Mission of 1942. This Mission failed as the 
Congress disputed’ the League’s demand for a separate state and instead 
maintained that the (Congress) represented all communities of India who 
wanted an undivided, independent India.48 Soon after World War II Lord 
Wavell was made,new.Viceroy of india, and on September 19, 1945 the 
Wavell plan of election to the Central and provincial legistatures was announced. 
` Jn the ‘elections, of Winter 1945-46, the. League put its demands for the 
‘formation of Pakistan to test and “the results showed a, decisive victory for 
Pakistan, : the League won all. the Muslim seats in the provincial. assemblies'*.9 


* , After the elections of the: British Government sent the Cabinet Mission 
in 1946 consisting of three ministess to find.a:solution to the constitutional 
problems- of India and: its future. During- March-April +1946, a .series of 
negotiations among the British, the Congress and the League were attempted 
but proved fruitless. When the Mission failed to provide what :the League 
considered to ‘be essential for thé establishment of Pakistan Jinnah “( bade) 
good-bye to constitutional method,5? and launched his Direct Action" campaign 
н India. On July: 19: +1946 the. league council declared : - 


now the time has” come for чё Müslim Nation 
to resort to Direct, Action to achieve Pakistan, to 
assert their just rigbts, to vindicate their’ honour and В 
to get rid of the present British slavary and the con- ` , 
| templated future caste—Hindu’ domination". R7 ` 


‘Jinnah ‘called upon his ‘followers to ‘observe August 16, 1946 as “Direct 
Action Day".. The -consequence of the -Direct Action: Day -was a ‘path of 
‘reactionary violence and destruction which: turned the whales of Inn nto a 
‘theatre of a communal. blóodbatli.52 i : 

Ultimately partition of India was the iss means left for the British: to 
end-the bloodshed between the Hindus .and the Muslims ; and hence, as. a 
result of à complex three-party game : the British authorities, the Hindus arid | 
+{һе' Muslims, India was divided and the Dominion of Жакыш came into 
existence . on Angist :14, 1947, i ; 
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Conclusion : - 


From this analysis of the development of the constitutional and political 
crisis leading to the emergence of two independent states, India and, Pakistan 
the fact that emerges js that the independence of the Indian Sub-continent 
as a whole came about through a complex three-party вате. The British, 
as rulers playing the most dominant role, departed from India leaving behind 
the two countries “Hindu India" and “Muslim Pakistan”.54 But these, two 
countries were left with many communal issues unresolved which generated 
(and is still generating) a great deal of suspicion and mistrust between them. 


E 
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TA COMPARATIVE STUDY OF: FRENCH REVOLUTION 
У `- AND THE МЕЛ ` RESTORATION 


AYESHA BEGUM* 


The French Revolution and the Meiji Restoration were the two cvents 
ef the two different centuries їй the history of the respective countries. The 
French Revolution took place in 1789 A.D. in-France and the Meiji Restor- 
ation occured in 1868 A.D. in Japan. Though there are some similarities 
between the two, they are different -in their basic character. The French 
Revolution witnessed ‘a: titanic explosion destroying an old order of a privileged 
few and introducing in its ‘place a new democratic conception of polictial 
and: socio-economic: equality. Indeed: the French Revolution had galvanised 
Eurpoe into a new life. . The: Meiji Restoration abolished feudalism and had 
initiated some reforms in political and economic field of Japan.: But socially 
traditional: values ' remained ` strong. The "réstoration "had initiated a -strong 
monarchy with bureaucratic machinaries which had’ introducaed a series ‘of 
political and socio-economic, reforms and thereby laid the -foundation of a 
modern Japan. С 

With the Meiji (“enlightened ‘peace’  Matsuhito adopted the epithet as 
the. title of. his reign у: Restoration; a' new era was ushered in the history 
of Japan. The ground work for .the Restoration was made during. Tokugawa 
peropd. Тһе “Tokugawa’ era with its two hundred and fifty ‘Daimyos’ 
( territorial Lords). witnessed a closed economy. Towards the end ,of the 
‘Tokugawa’ period. some redical , changes, mostly economic, were gradually 
taking. place. -From the 18th centuary onwards, the comsumption requirements 
of. the country expanded beyond the inelastic limit of a backward and exploi- 
tative agrarian society, mainly because of the growth of population and the 
insatiable demands of a parasitic ruling class. The land Lord System was in 
existence in agriculture, The production and, distribution within the traditional 
framework: also, became. ‘subject to violent. disturbances arising “out of the 
mismanagement . “of public , finance. . "From . the " period beginning with 1750 
most. of the ‘Shogunate’ . were ‘in “constant, financial difficulties. ‘To save 
‘itself ‘from ‘those, “financial, “diffigilties, it ‘took thie measure of © havier ' “taxes, 
borrowings and, “disorderly. debasemenits” of ‘the, currency, . A “that time new 
and revolutionary. forces were "at “work within” the” country. It also coincided 
with the ‘slow gr owth c of а "new “and arabitiods y class ii mefcháüts and towans- 


‘people. . 
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During this period the ‘Sankin Kotai’ System was introduced which had 
some economic importance?. Due to the application of the ‘Sankin Kotai’ 
System transport and communication were developed, money economy came 
into the picture, intercourse of scholars from the -various corners of the 
country was also possible. 


To solve their financial problems, the ‘Daimyos’ took the step to tax 
more the ‘Samurais’ ( Warrior class) and peasantry. Thus the Samurais and 
the peasantry faced multifarious economic problems: The ‘ Chonin’ ( business- 
man) on the other hand expanded their wealth and influence at the expense 
of the ‘Samurai’ but they in their turn suffered for multifarious feudal restric- 
tions on transfer of land, foreign trade, improvement in internal transport 
and the manufacture of certain goods. The Samurai-bureaucrats displayed 
a- new spirit of capitalistic enterprise, which could only бна full expression 
through a break with the. ancient regime?. Thus.the economic bankruptcy 
of the Shogunate during the later part of !he ‘Tokugawa’ peiod, the arrival 
of western traders and gunboats, appearance of Perry and his. warship—all 
these expedited the Meiji Restoration (1868 A.D.)., In 1868 A.D. the Sho- 
gunate, fell and with. it collapsed the whole structure of centralised feudalism. 


With the Meiji Restoration of. the sovereign right to the emperor 
various enlightened reforms, such as banking, a new system “fo taxation 
based on the value of land and transport and communication were introduced. 
During the time of ‘Meiji Tenno’ along with other өре Ше m 
railway, from Yokohama to Tokyo, was opened in 1873. 


In order to safeguard the national interest, the Meiji ruler thought that 
the countty must be made militarily and economically strong. The Govern- 
ment’s’ attention was focussed on modernising the industry, апа equiping 
themselves with the western technical education. The instructors from foreign 
conuntries were brought into the country to train the people in niodern 
science and technology. In contrast with the closed: 'country policy of the 
Tokugawa period, the country was opened to the outside world. 


The modern, large scale industries were set up with direct Government 
participation. Private entrepreneurs were given various types of ‘incentives 
to develop. The Government tried to industrialise the country intitially: by 
playing. the role of entrepreneur, and later transferring; the industries, excepting 
the strategic and aramament sector, to private entrepreneures. ` Active consi- ; 
deration. was. given to the development of transport and communication, spe- 
cially to the development of railway, Steamihip and. telecommunication, ` 


The agriculture backed the economy, because the major part to taxation 
and firnance came from there, The agricultural production was also incréased 
because of the introduction of system of private property, the new freedom to 
sell land, to change cropping pattern, to move goods without restriction and 
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by abolishing the restrictions on double cropping and to change of jobs. 
"The new tax obligations were heavy but fixed. In 1893, research institutions 
and experimental stations were created in each prefecture. Besides these, 
German chemicals and fertilizers and Dutch techniques, were used. The 
growth of food production was in the region of 35-40% over the period 
1894 to 19144. [ | 


In 1869, the Government founded a conmercial Bureau (o supervise and 
encourage foreign trade and it provided for the establishment of organisa- 
tions for promoting: éxports of artistic products. In the decade following the 
Restoration, ‘foreign trade increased considerably. In 1868, the total value 
of foreign trade calculated in silver yen, amounted to about 26 million, by 
1873 it rose to about 50 million yen. The total adverse balance on the 
visible trade between 1868 and 1881 amounted to nearly 79 million yen. 
The net export of “speceie” from 1872 to 1881 amounted to over 70 million 
yen. Japan exported raw silk and cotton manufactures. Her imported 
iron, coal, rice, bean etc., from China and machinery from Western countries. 


The Meiji Government inherited a poor financial management. The 
beginning of the Restoration faced the problems like inadequate tax revenue, 
budgetary deficit and huge national debts. In 1872, following USA footstep, 
the government adopted the national banking system instead of setting up a 
centra] bank. The note issuing power of those banks was greatly increased. 
Besides, between the years 1876 and 1880, some 148 new national banks 
further added to inflation. The Samurais contributed 31.86% to the establish- 
ment of banks with their commutation bond of 174 million year. The 
overall result was price rise and inflation. But in the hands of Finance 
Minister, Matsukata ( 1881-1885 A.D.) the house was putin order. That 
was mostly by deflationary policy by levying new. taxes on ‘Sake’ and 
. Tobacco and’ cutting down Government enpenditure?. That policy was 
“relaxed from 1885, and though prices again rose, they were not as severe as 
in 1881.- 

Until 1897, Japan was on silver exchnge ; but after that she adopted 
- the gold standard. Though the adoption of the gold standard by the Finance 
Minister Matukata was not without criticism for so slow growth rate and 
export expansion, it helped Japan to get finance from abroad. In 1892, 
the Bank of Japan was created. The Hypothec Bank was established in 1897 ' 
to help agriculture. Wide range of special banks to provide funds for 
industry were also established. Finance Minister Matsukata put the financial 
institutions and structure of Japanese economy in order which in turn helped 
-the modernisation programme, І - 


The Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 and Russo-Japan War of 1904-1905 
enhanced her power and prestige alongwith a huge war compensation from 
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China, Again the First World War further helped the growth of the industrial 
potentiality of Japan as the other big countries were entrenched in producing 
war arms and ammunitions. Thus there was created ап. opportunity for 
. Тарап to supply and replenish manufactured goods to meet the needs of 
many foreign: countries. - RS RES 


The French Revolution gamei in the latter ран of the 18th céntuiy 
(1789 A.D.) The Meiji Restoration happened in the third quarter of the 
. 19th century (1868 A.D.) and both the events were of epoch. making 
.importance. The French Revolution was a volcanic upheaval,in France and 
` changed the face of Europe and: ofthe World. The Revolution inaugurated ` 
the long struggle for.the political, social and econimec emancipation of the 
masses of the European population. The Meiji Restoration introduced new 
reforms in the Japanese political and socio-economic structure and. thus -the 
nation could embark оп а policy of modz2rnisation and ultimately. made 
' herself: опе. of the great powers of the world. It ushered in a new eara in 
. the history of Asia and in the World as-a whole. In this respect, similar 
‚ characteristic may be found in both the events.. P Wire 


.The French Revolution refers to a series of events in | France, Between : 
1789 and 1799 by which divine right morarchy gave way to a republic. 
-The revolution started in France, not because the suffering of the people. had 
. became more: intolerable - there- than in оет parts of Eurpoe but precisely 
because France was then the most: advanced of all European countries. In 
. other countries „as. for example in Russia, Germany, Denmark or Hungary 
the peasants oppressed by feudal serfdom, were deprived. of civil liberty and 
equality. On the contrary French peasants were free enough. to be critical 
-of their Government. Economically solvent, the ‘bourgeoise’. felt an-invidious 
-distinction from the privileged class .and  resented their.social inferiority. 
: Moreover the ‘nobility? and. ‘clergy’ realised the.abuses of the ‘Old’ Regim. 
. Finally, the revolutionary impulse: Stirred «all ranks of French society... The 
event of the “Glorious Revolution" in the seventeenth century affected. French 
Society in the eighteenth . century. _ Montesquieu showed the example of Parlia- 
. mentary. England to his couritry men. Upon the “political philosophy - ~of 
_ Locke, Rousseau founded his doctrine of the sovereignty . of the people, 
Voltair protested every from. of tyranny and denounced the ‘Church’... .,, 


‘One of the main reasons of ‘the: French Revolution was the. economic 
bankruptcy of the government. of Louis XVI: But this did not happen 
: overningt. Rather it was a.gradual process which started in tne. time of 
Louis XIV, deteriorated during the reign of Louis, XV, and reached the 

climax at the time of Louis XVI. Though the King wanted to. correct .the 
National economy . appointing Turgot as. minister. but for .the vested interest 
„ groups and his own weakness, Targot was cismissed. “Thus the attempt to 
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put the national economy on the right track failed.. For the most part 
the King was influenced by his Queen—Marie Antoinetee. The meeting of 
States-General convened by the King in 1789,—after a couple of centuries 
to find ways and means to avert national bankruptcy, sounded the death- 
knell of the ‘Ancient Regime’. . 


. Та addition, Louis XVI committed а Himalayan blunder by getteing 
involved in the war of American Independence. French soldiers, —who had 
served in. America, came back imbucd with strong democratic ideas ; they 
had helped to free a nation. An extra tea-duty of three pense, the solt tax 
payable by Americans to England in 1776, broke up the British Empire. 
When the French compared it with the burdens. of the peasantry of France, 
it became apparent that if the Americans—were justified in revolting against 
the English, they were far more justified in revolting against their own 
government. - : | 


France had entered intó heavy debts bacause of the chronic financial 
deficit of the state due-to the extravagance of- ‘Louis XV and the -costly 
wars $ Moreover the exemption of taxes to the privileged class led to the 
depletion of the royal exchequer. and fi nancial bankruptcy. Again the whole 
burden :of providing the national revenue, the expenses of Royal courts, of 
war, of. administration was on the.shoulders of the commons and pressed 
most heavily upon the peasanty who were unable to bear it. The peasants 
-who constituted nine-tenth of French population, were severely oppressed by 
exorbitant and unjust taxes. They had to pary 55% of their income to 
the estate, tithe to the clergy, toll on the roads, ferris and dues at the market 
place. When a peasant sold his Jand he paid a fee to the former ‘Seigneure’ 
( Feudal Lord) The most oppressive of taxation to the peasants was the 
taille? a. tax on the houses and lands and the ‘gablle’ ( salt tax—every one 
¿over seven years , of age had to buy 7 Lb. of salt a year). “Some 10,000 
.of. them were, annually imprisoned, 2000. condemned to, the galley and several 
hundred executed for offences „against, the salt laws alone."7 


Moreover the system of taxation was heterogeneous and inequitable.? 
The-middle class and the peasantry had to pay various types of direct and” 
indirect taxes besides the general tax.. The nobles, the clergy and crown, 
‘who, owned three fifths of the land, escaped all the tax burden. To meet the 
increasing expenses of the government, the peasantry was taxed more and more 
when: their. superiors were living in a greatest luxury. Pd took the peasantry 
to the point of revolt. 

‘Similarly before the Meiji Restoration . in n Japan (here were various types 
;of,taxes imposed on the peasantry and the. rate of taxation, was also irratic. 
. The ‘Dimyos’ could raise it according to their own wish. At the end, of the 
:Tokugawa period, ‘the non-privileged _ section of . population, was mostly 
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peasant, who comprised about seventy five percent of the total population: 
The peasants were under numerous restrictions. They were not allowed to 
leave their land and settle in urban areas, They could not change ‘cropping 
pattern for the sake of self-sufficiency in food and even they were under 
restrictions regarding the use of the their cloths. This section of population 
provided the major share of revenue of the ‘Shogun’ and ‘daimyo’, The 
land tax also varied from region to region and was mostly paid in rice and 
was to the extent of about 40 to 50 percent of the total yield, in addition 
to other payments. The oppressive measures onthe peasantry and their hardship 
was so severe that it may be assumed that they lived only to pay taxes. 
Their condition had close similarity with that of European peasantry during 
18th century. The humble peasants wanted just a little freedom from. fax 
and tyranny.2 This constant exploitative agrarian and taxation policy of the 
‘Tokugawa’ period prepared the ground for the Meiji Restoration of 1868 
A.D. To quote Lockwood, “The whole process culminated in a crisis of 
public finance in the nineteenth century, reminiscent of that of Louis XVI on 
the eve of the French Revolution.!0”. 


There was: another co-invidence prior to the occurence of the two great 
events of modern history. In addition to economic hardship there were 
series of famines and natural disasters in the latter ‘Токиода’ years and 
the peasants had to migrate to towns. Similarly due to the devastating migrate 
famine of 1788-1789 in France, there were massive migration of starting 
people to Paris. 


The French Revolutlon, despite its sloguns, in its inceptions was nota 
democratic movement!!, Its real consequence was to complete the emancipation 
from feudal serfdom to a unified nation-state under the power of the 
middle class. So also in Japan by the Meiji Restoration a political unifica- 
tion and legal emancipation took place. But in Japan unlike France the 
leadership came largely from the members of the former ruling caste, who 
joined with commoner ranks and formed a new oligarchy ated with techni- 
ques and resources of a developing capitalism.. 


The French Revolutlon shattered the feudal system and established 
Republicanism.!2 It was a strong protest against the tyranny and absolutism. 
Its ideal was set forth in “Libetty, Equality and Fraternity”. The demand 
of the Revolution was for the “Government of thé People, for the people, 
by thé people.” It is due to the French Revolution that the People of 
Europe gradually won a hearing for themselves in their own governinent. 
‘The Meiji Restoration was the death knell of the Feudalism which had 
‘existed for centuries. By the Restoration a centralised bureucracy arose and 
nation rapidly progressed. During the Meiji period, a constitution which 
had a tinge of democracy was promulgated. The Meiji Restoration led the 
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countrymen out of feudalism and the country advanced towards first rank 


of nations. The Meiji rulers, flexible in their views, ultimatiely elevated 
the Japanese to an equal footing and also countered the threat of the West 


by acquiring their techiques. Both the events opened the door for further 


advancement of the nation. Thus as far as result is concerned like the French 
Revolution, the Meiji Restoration apparently seems to be a revolution. 


The economic discontent during the last decade of ‘Tokugawa’ “period 


.was aggravated by some other developments, one of which is religious in 


character. The intellectual renaissance led to the rediscovery of mational 
traditions and the revival of ‘Shintoism’ with its glorification of the Emperor 
whose traditional prerogatives had been usurped by the Shogun. The 
Japanese were completely successful through this restoration. But in France 
the theory of Government had been based on ‘Divine Right’ of monarchy.'3 
The King claimed to rule by the divine right and not by popular 
consent, which was disputed by the revolutionary spirit of French philosophers 
Montesquieu (1685-1755) donounced the theory of ‘Divine Rights’ of kings 


“and exposed the evils of the absolute monarchy. The. scathing criticism of 


Voltaire (1694-1778) undermined the Church and the State. Through this 
revolution the existing conception of State was shattered. The Meiji Restor- 
ation was conservative in character and had some closer similarities with the 
glorious revolution of 1688 in England. But the French Revolution was 


-radical attempting to demolish old order. Moreover when a comparison 


is made between the two historical events it is evident that they were of 
unequal proportions. The field of the French revolution was for more wider 


‘than that of the Meiji Restoration of Japan. In this respect the difference 


between the two national movements is pronounced. 


The Meiji Restoration was essentially an anti-Tokugawa movement engi- 


neered by its rival of the western clan. In fact they exploited the popular 


discontent against foreign influence as well as cconomic and social inequalities 


"of the Japanese society. Unlike the French Revolution, the Meiji Restoration 


was not the calamination of a class struggle. It was a kind of aristocratic 
revolution led by Samurai intellectual with limited aims and objectives. Indeed, 
the post Meiji Japan was the rule of the oligarchy because the political 


"power \ was > concentrated in the bands of a few Samurai intellectuals and to 
-a lesser extent of the urban capitalists. The oligarchs \ were forced to comprise 
~and” they’ agreed to share political power wih the Dict established by the’ 


{4 


Meli constitution of 1889. 14° 


“There are different, views prevailing about the meaning of the -Japanese 
coup, d'etat of 1868 A.D. “To conservatives it was a return to antiquity 
(Fukko), to the Radicals a renovation (Isshin).5 But commonly it is 


` called Restoration effected by the supporters of the арена: cause. Through 
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“this restoration the Emperor was elevated to the position of ‘an active ruler. 
."The popular conception of people living for centuries under a system ` “Of 
“picturesque ' feudalism and ‘suddenly awakened’ to practical ambition by the 


guns of foreign warships is far from the iruth"16; The Japanese. wére gifted 


"with „Ше quality of assimilating new iceas and practices, a firmness in 


. dealing with big projects and executing capacity for organisation. ` "Moreover 
-Japan inherited from her past certain political апі economic institutions 
"that could be smoothly adapted to serving the Japanese nation.in its future 


; programme. As the event of 1868 was a Restoration and not a Revolution, - 


‘there was no clear break between the oid and new Japan in the.field of 


"industrial and commercial development, as in the West: as а result pi the 


B French. Revolution of 1789. 
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DISCUSSION : 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESTRUCTURING AND ISSUES 
OF DEVELOPMENT.: BANGLADESH—A REVIEW. 


SHAHIDUL NUQ MUNSHI* 


- For the new síates of Asia, Africa and Latin America this is an age 
of rapid change and transformation. This technological impact of the West 
is being felt. by the developung nations. Bangladesh is no exception.to this 
process. It is against this background administrative reconstruction and deve- 
lopment in Bangladesh have to be considered. І 


D 


Bangladesh achieved its independence in 1971. It is now the worlds' 
eighth most highly populated country. When Bangladesh was born a parlia- 
‘mentary government was introduced according to.the Provisional Constitution 
Order, 1972, + 


"This paper seeks to examine some important features of the reconstrncton 
.of higher civil service in Bangladesh and its impact on development.: It 
will also, assess the probable implications for economic development, specially, 
rural developement. The major. hypothesis of this paper are : the restruc- 
-turing substitutes spper-elitism for elitism in the civil service, that it represents 
an uneasy compromise between different sections in the higher civil service 
competing long for greater opportunities of upward mobility and larger shares 
in the top Secretariat jobs ; and that this restructuring is not likely to 
tenhance the contribution of the civil service to all round economic development. 


-Late General Ziaur Rahman formally inaugurated the restructured 
-civil service in Bangladesh which now possesses one unified civil: service 
structure of thirteen functional cadres constituting the Bengisdesh civil service 
'(B. C. S. ). | : 
^. he purpose of Civil service restructuring was to replace critism by 
_ egalitarianism in the civil service of Bangladesh. The former members of the 
civil service of Pakistan ' were evidently the alleged beneficiaries of elitism!, 
` while the former members, of the non-CSP central and provincial services of 
_ Pakistan took a major initiative in doing away with this elitism. Whenever 
a former provincial authority transforms itself into a national authority, 
specially with the emergence of Bangladesh as an independent country, mém« 
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between their service and the former central service. An important factor 
favouring this merger is the rather tenuous relationship between job specifi- 
cation, skills, merit, posting and rank in tke higher civil service. Members 
of the former provincial service can frequently claim that many of them 
perform jobs similar to, or identical with those performed by the former 
members of the’ central service, and demand an end to elitism granting 
greater-career opportunities to the latter. 


Tt is, however, essential to take into account a number of important 
factors if we are to arrive at a unbiased ‘judgment on the impact of the 


‘SPP ( Senior ‘Policy Pool ) upon elitism in the secretariat. Despite the charge 


"of elitism levelled “against the CSP, the number of CSP Officers "were ‘never 
‘So large as to enable them to occupy all the post reserved for them. At 
any point of time, members of the non-CSP central and provincial services 
‘filled up arround fifty percent of the Secrea-iat posts -and one’ third’ of the 


“CSP ‘cadre posts inside the secretariat. Notwithstanding the privileged positions 


of the CSP, outsiders including specialists | technocrats who did not belong 
to either the CSP or the non CSP central / provincial services could rise high 
to high ranking jobs in the secretariat. But withthe formation- of the, senior 
pool-leaving such exception as fifty percent of posts in the Ministry ‘of law?, 
virtually prohibits the lateral entry of talented outsider into the top: ranking 
‘secretariat post. This cuts at the root of the claim that this Spp, and. the 


“ unified’ civil service in the shape of BCS heve done away with the hitherto 
‘prevalent elitism. It nearly confirms the first hypothesis of this paper, .viz 
: the reconstruction of the higher civil service in Bangladesh till 1983 has- sub- 


stituted super elitism for elitism or at any rate, ensured even if in a. different 


-form, the perpetuation of the Јайег. It may be legitimate to pursue -further 


the point that although the present civil service has formally made the 
-top ranking jobs in the secretariat more accessible to various- functional 
cadre than its CSP-dominated predecessor, it has made the same jobs. ~ Jess 
accessible than its predecessor to outsiders, including specialist/technocrats. 
One is. reminded of the pakistan era when super elitism took the form of 
‘the finance and commerce pool in the secretariat in 1950 3, In 1959, this 
"was reconstituted às thé finance роо!,* there was no competitive examinations 
, Boverning the entry into this pool. The pool was subsequently abolished, 
There was no public announcement of -he cause behind this ' abolition. 
"Presumably, the reason was that vaulting embitions of a self-selecting’ self- 
` aggrandising ' super elite corroded administrative standards’. 


. ;. Perhaps. the Principle of democratisaton of ‘the civil service in ‘Tess 
helpful due to the understanding of recent reforms, than the fact ‘of long 


_ Standing. inter-cadre and iutra-cadre competition for bénéfits ‘and. Opportunities, 
If, for example, the new service structure represents—among other things. the 


x 
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triumph. of the ex-provincial service to obtain amalgamation with . the ex-CSP, 
one-can turn to the -past to’ note how sub-cadres within the provincial service 
won’ similar battle. The then East Pakistan junior civil service was amalga» 
mated ‘with the then East Pakistan civil sevice (Executive ) class-I. with 
. effect from Ist. January, 1958.6 To take another instance, in 1976 the post 
of'circle officer (development ) which was in the sixth level of national 
scales of pay, was abolished, and the post of circle officer, placed at a higher “ 
ie. the fifth level of the. National. scales ‘of .pay, became а part of the 
EPCS (Executive) class-I7. The rivalry between ex-CSP and the ex-EPCS 
. was understandably: acute and the emergence of the SPP in 1979, i.e. even 
before the formation of the BCS in 1980, possibly reflected more of this 

rivalry than of attempts. to .democratise the civil service. The government 
waived all restrictions as to age, length of service, or tests by the Public 

Service Commission, and permitted on one occasion only the 'entry into the 
SPP of members of erstwhile regularly constituted services on the, basis of 
selection in such тайдег as they deem fit. _ 


. The old inter-service and intra-service cleavages are thus likely to persist 
in “the forseable future despite the unifications of services and the formation 
of the SPP. To some extent, such persistence’ is attributable to new cleavages, 
superimposed upon old ones by the process and aftermath of the. 1971 war 
of liberasion. The Bangladesh government in exile established its head quarters 
in. “Mujibnagar in 1971. Some civil servants left Bangladesh, and joined the 
government in exile. They naturally got an opportunity to advance their 
Career interest, following the establishment of ар “independent | “state of 
Bangladesh.? Some of them secured, promotion, not admissible under normal 
service rules. A number of semor civil servants were stranded in Pakistan 
for sometime. When they could return home, they were allowed :o join the 
goveranment. They soon started to dislike the domina on of junior civil 
srervants who were in the Mujibnagar Government in exile. Some of those who 
served the Mujibangar based government in exile, claimed to be patriots 
and brandéd their rivals as collaborators!o. The: so designated, patriots and 
collaborators, initiated charges and counter charges—not always correctly or 
-sincerely and thus aggravated disunity in Bangladesh civil. service. : Many 
officers, who had stayed on in East Pakistan, or West Pakistan during freedom 
struggle in-1971, felt harassed, humiliated ‘by enquires into their links with 
: me Pakistani marauders by delay in clearance and placement. ` - ы 


- In the meantine the Bangladesh Government arranged a special. :ехаті- 
` nations for the exclusive recruitment of freedom fighters to the higher civil 
service.!! The recuitment of freedom fighters drew criticisms because of the 
allegation that some persons procured false certificates about their statüs 
as, freedom fighters. о This: would. naturally generate factionalism in the 
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civil service. It may be further observed that the BCS and SPP have dent 
a sharp edge to one of the most important cleavages in the service,- cons 
flict and contradiction between the generalists and. the specialists / technocrats. 
This divergence of career prospects becomes all the more intolerable to genera- 
lists ( or officers concerned with general administration because in the new 
national scales of pay, they find. themselves downgraded vis-a-vis technocrats). 
Take for instance, one of the most prestigious. and powerful posts reserved 
through many decades of chequered history for generalists, viz the post of 
the DC. The DC’s monthly pay ranges from 1400 to 2225 taka.33 Whereas 
that of superintendent Engineer. ranges from. 2100 to 2600 Taka.'4 


The sense of demoralization has increased: on account of a decision 
adopted in 1978 by Zia Government to recruit 75% of DCs from EPCS, 


There has been widspread attempt to post Armymen to key post of civil 
administration. B 


It is, therefore, pertinent to observe that the process and upshot of an 
unavoidable uneasy reconciliation. of the rivalry among different sections of 
the civil services constantly threaten the development efforts. Many advoc- | 
ates of civil services restructuring argued that restructuring would facilitate 
economic development, development by extending due recognition to the role 
of specialists.5 They urgue futher that since an overwhelming majority 
of Bangladeshis live in rural areas, with a majority of villagers living below 
the poverty line,ó the rural reconstruction deserve top priority in economic 
planning by the Govt. But the need of an officer to act as а co-ordinator 
of the activities of the government functicneries belonging to a large number 
of cadres and sub-cadres acquires supreme urgency. ` 


It is relevant to argue that the outcome of restructuring is hardly a 
response to developmental! needs, especially the need for administrative 
co-ordination to facilitate rural development. More so, because the adminis- 
trative restructuring in Bangladesh may not even, touch the basic maladies 
of the economy as also of the higher civil service which throttle develop- 


ment, especially rural reconstruction. 


It is certainly. possible to carry out some development measures, other 
than land reform and alleviate the distress of the rural poor-in Bangladesh. 
But the success of those measures will depend greatly upon the availability 
of a large number of dedicated civil servants at the field level who can 
counteract the mechanism of or rise above the temptation held out by the 
rural rich and their touts. Dedication may be of little avail ina situation 
“not influenced by democratic process and where the rural rich have - built 
powerful alliances with the urban rich. Moreover, dedication may hardly 
flourish or sustain itself long amidst an abundance of information about wide 
ranging and deeprooted corruption. After all, knowledge of this corruptions 
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can only aggravate the frustration of an ever sliding standard of living on 
account of continuing inflation. Recent restructuring of higher civil service - 
in Bangladesh can seldom take care of this frustration. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Asok Sen, Partha Chatterjee and Saugata Mukherji : Perspectives in Social 
Sciences 2—Three Studies on the Agrarian Structure in Bengal 1850- 1947, 
(Oxford University Press for Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta, 
1982), pp. 319, price Rs.80. 


The present volume consisting of three independent essays is second in 
the series Perspectives in Social Sciences produced by the Centre for Studies 
in Social Sciences, Calcutta. It makes a planned attempt to analyse the 
agrarian economy of Bengal under the colonial rule focusing on the complex 
relationship between landlords, peasants and colonial state within the struc- 
tural frame of rural production and distribution. 


Asok Sen's contribution—‘Agrarian Structure and Tenancy aan’ in Bengal 
1850-1900’, is a general survey of agrarian policies and relations during the 
later half of the 19th century. Circumstances antecedent to framing new agra- 
tian policy which took concrete shape in the Rent Law of 1859 and Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885, and its impact on the agrarian structure, has been 
discussed very elaborately. Professor Sen has reviewed tenants’ rights, burden 
of rent, growth of ‘subinfeudations’, implications of tenancy laws, over the 
period. The colonial authorities could not stick to any policy firmly. New 
and unforeseen circumstances always compelled them to review their policy 
and frame a new one to suit the emergent situation. Agrarian unrest forced 
the government to enact the Rent Act of 1859, and fiercer agrarian trouldes, 
again, compelled the authorities to set up Rent Commission and thus frame 
the famous Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. 


Professor Sen regrets that though high hopes were raised by the reform- 
ing administrators of the 1870s and early ‘80s, the final report that was 
enacted. into law had thrown: the interest of the peasantry to the wind. It 
was ultimately the zamindari lobby which won. He remarks, “The Act of 
1885 made no attempt to link up the occupancy rights with actual cultivation 
subletting was permitted...no definite limitations were imposed on. rent en- 
hancement. The occupancy ryot had no general right of selling land. ; Non 
occupancy ryots enjoyed no protection against rent enhancement and ejection", 
and so on. Б 

Next, under the head of ‘Property, Enterprise and Labour’ extracts 
of various contemporary official or semi-official reports have been copiously 
reproduced conveying the idea that materia] conditions of the country as a 
whole deteriorated. А section is devoted to commercialisation of agriculture 
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highlighting the transition from indizo i to jute cultivation. Haie: again, 

official documents have been extensively quoted to show how indigo ryots 

were oppressed and exploited. It has been maintained that jute growers were 

as ruthlessly exploited as were the indigo ryots. Yet, the jute cultivation 

flourished because of two factors, according to the author. First, the jute . 
rtyots received loan, and second, “Jute cultivation required no change in the 

system of peasant cultivation." In the final section—‘Agriculture and Industry’, 

Professor Sen has returned to the questions of tenancy laws and roundly 

discussed distresses of ryots, problem of subinfeudation, enhancement of rent, 

etc. He argues that decline of agriculture was accompanied by decline of 
trade, commerce and industries. The essay is concluded with the remark that 
“an element of perpetual stagnation pervaded the agrarian economy, charac- 

terised by an ever increasing scale of subinfeudation and divorce between 

ownership and actual cultivation." ( p.75 ). 


What has been said in the end, kas also been stated at the beginning 
and in course of the whole essay, i.e.' stagnation’ of agriculture under the 
colonial rule. A major contributory factor to this stagnation, according to. 
the author, was subletting which served as a disincentive “for substantial 
Jandlords to take up agricultural improvements on any noticiable scale.’ 
(p.77). The latest researches tell us that ‘subinfeudation’ was a regional, not 
a national phenomenon. It was prevalent mostly in the active deltaic, particu- 
larly, coastal zones where it grew as an integral part of patitabad ( réclamation ) 
organisation. The type of tenure granted depended on the role one played 
in abad activities. The original financier normally got the highest tenure 
(taluga) and the ordinary labourer gct the lowest right ( karsha, korfa, kul 
.karsha, etc.) within the structure of the tenurial hierarchy. The subinfeudatory 
elements ceased to be productive only when reclamation reached its last limit. 
.The. local records suggest that only the pattani brand of tenure which 
originated basically as a reaction to the laws of the permanent settlement . 
was unproductive at all stages. If the nineteenth century abad movement 
.is recognised to be led by the subinfadatory' elements, we cannot accept 
Professor Sen's thesis that they served as a disincentive to agricultural 
„improvement. Professor Sen’s ‘stagnation? theory has another limitation. 
Though agriculture was facing crisis from the mid nineteenth century; it must 
not be imagined that it was a national phenomenon. It was a phenomenon : 
` mainly confined to North Bengal and scme districts of moribund delta; -where . 
population was showing decreasing trend and consequently crop acraage wás . 
shrinking. Productivity level there was 2150 going further down because of the - 
loss of fertility. But East Bengal was not visited bysuch scourge. Here popula- 
tion was increasing fast. New lands were constantly brought under cultivation. 
The rise in prices of agricultural produce went to the definite advantage of 
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the. agriculturists. Hence, East.Bengal region must be treated separately when 
the, debate of ‘agricultural stagnatiion' is advanced as an analytic. - 


-.The second essay .of the.volume is Partha Chatterjee’s ‘Agrarian Structure 
in Pre-Partition .Bengal. The essay begins with a brief discussion of the 
constraints and tendencies of colonial regime in Bengal. It is maintained that | 
for colonial consideration the official policy was to uphold a proprietary 
zamindar class on the one.hand, and preserve the 'small-peasant -subsistence 
'éconómy', on the other. This dualism, according to the author, served as 
a decisive deterrant to agrarian transformation. In developing this concept 
'the authór has discussed landownership structure, rent-revenue gap, rights of 
.ryots, intermediate tenures, tenancy laws, rural differentiations, labour process, 
sharecropping and the like, in immense details, and finally came to the con- 
‘clusion that the ‘stablizing’ concerns of the colonial government “foreclosed 
‘any possibility in Bengal: of a- landlord based capitalist езшше ? (р. 203). 


Froni the statistical tables some tricky facts have come up to surface, _ 
‘Which ' need further ‘elucidation for better understanding of the issues under 
‘discussion. .To cite ‘some cases, average size of estates is bigger in North 
Bengal than in East’ Bengal ; tenures have higher density in East Bengal 
‘than in North Bengal ( Table 3) ; rent-revenue gap is very wide in East 
Bengal but very narrow in North Bengal (Table 7) ; occupancy ryoti rights 
are predominant in East Bengal only (Table 15) ; 40% of the peasant house- 
"holds in; ;North Bengal possess above 5 acres of land on an average, but 
dn East, Bengal only.15 7o households belong to this category ( Table 17 ). 
"Maiked variations do exist’ even between the districts within the same region. 
For example, ‘subinfeudation in Chittagong is of horizontal nature, but in 
:Вакатвапј it is vertical. In Bakarganj dhankarari ( paddy rent) was a ‘regular 
уой tenure, but elsewhere it was just one brand of sharecropping system. 
"To remain alert about these inter and intra regional variations is .actually 
"tö avoid making hazardous generalisations. ‘The larger average size of 
“péasant farms in North Bengal than in East Bengal in the statistical tables, 
“has, for example, led the author to believe that North Bengal agrarian 
“society ` was "nore differentiated than any part of Bengal, particularly East · 
Bengal where peasantry remained ‘relatively undifferentiated’, (pp.151, 204). 
“Has | this assumption any empirical, support ? About the average size of 
family farm in a peasant economy the principal determining factors are man- 
jand ratio, productivity level, and level of effective demand. There is no 
'historical reason to believe that larger size of peasant farm in North Bengal 
was achieved through break-up of smaller peasant farms. . On the other hand 
samaller peasant farm in East Bengal is the culmination of a historical process. 
To accommodate more people agricultural holdings had: to be fragmented, 
and that fragmentation process could proceed to a considerable extent because 
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of the higher natural fertility of the soil.- -Due to greater commercialisation 
. of agriculture in East’ Bengal, thanks to jute, tobacco and sugercane, ‘there 
was also a concurrent! process of concentration of lands’ in the ‘hands of - 
the rich peasants. A glimpse into record-of-right “of апу: village of d. 
Bengal surveyed éadastrally will reveal this trend. ` n 
: However, our differing observations as regards some ‘details of ie 
-author’s analysis does not at all undervalue his over-all exposition of facts - 
explaining: so lucidly the dynamics of rural Bengal under colonial rule. tc 
-is a pleasant and: informative study from beginning to end. К 
 ^""Phe last piece of the volume is Saugata Mukherji's' ‘Some i ch of 
Жонти = of -Agriculture in Eastern India 1891-1938’. Researchers 
"who -have' made quantitative studies of pre-partition Bengal agriculture. know 


-it very well that available data on’ the subject are so tricky that original 
data must be reworked scientifically, where possible, to get a picture nearer ` ` 


to truth. Sangata . Makherji is conscious of the problem. He has pointed 
„out to the practical difficulties of measuring things at the aggregate level 
emphasising the need for  reformulating the questions with the design 
;that such reformulation may then guide inquirers. to _carry their investigations І 


: at. some . detailed and disaggregated level. Mukherji asserts that rural . | 


^ ‘differentiations’ which. were markedly noticiable in the second half of ‘the | 
‚ 19th century, . got- accelerated speed in the first two decades.of the 20th 
century and the change assumed revolutionary . scale during the depression 
period. During the whole period the classes of rent receivers at the top and 
Jandless | labourers. at the. bottom, increased. But during the same period. the 
agrarian ‘middle- classes” — owner cultivators and tenants, declined. 

e Jute, Bengals single great " commercial crop, was almost cent percent, 
export oriented. Mukherji has discussed ` very. skillfully the fate. of jute 


production and jute industry both, before and after the Depression. He has . o 


- convincingly exploded a myth made current by the Calcutta based European 

' Jute interests that jute industry was doomed то be a perennial losing concern 
with no sign of recovery. The author has argued quantitatively , that. the 
jute magnets had suffered only temporary setbacks during the height of the 
Depression period and subsequent ‘crisis’ was raised as a phony cry as · 
a strategy of establishing greater control over the internal jute market and. 
. production. of jute. In ‘rescuing’ the industry the government came forward 
to help the jute men. How the IJMA obtained the ‘full pound - of flesh’. 
from the. body of the couniry has been objectively analysed. The essay, is 
surely a ‘sigmficant concribution to the literature of commercial crops. 
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SHAHPUR INSCRIPTION OF SULTAN 
GHIATH AL-DIN MAHMUD SHAH 


ABDUL KARIM* 


According to the Riad al-Salatin of Ghulam Husain Salim, Ghiath al- 
din Mahmud Shah was oné of the eighteen sons of Sultan Ala al-din Husain 
Shah: After Husain Shah’s death, his eldest son Nusrat ascended the throne 
with the title of Nasir al-din Nusrat Shah. On elevation to the throne, 
Nusrat’ maintáined good: relations with his brothers, in the words of Dr. 
Habibullah, “He possessed fine human qualities and strong family affections. 
Instead of putting all his brothers to death as was the custom, he increased 
their allowances and raised their dignities’.1 And according to е: Riad, 
‘Nusrat installed his brother Ghiath al-din Mahmud to the rank of a noble- 
man, who, in the life time of Nusrat Shah conducted himself like an А тіг.2 
The testimony of coins of the Husain Shahi rulers confirm the above state- 
"ments. Ala al-din Husain Shah allowed his eldest son Nusrat Shah to issue 
‘coins with full regal titles in his life-time. Though Husain Shah died in 
925/1519 A.D. and Nusrat Shah succeeded him after his death, Nusrat's coins 
from 918 A.H. have been discovered. Again, although Nusrat Shah reigned 
upto 938 A.H. his brother Ghiath al-din Mahmud Shah was allowed to 
issue coin from 933 A.H.3 This has led scholars to suppose that Ghiath al- 
din Mahmud had been declared an heir-apparent by Nusrat Shah.* But 
events took a different turn ; on the death of Nusrat Shah, the nobles. put 
his son Alà al-din Firuz Shah on the throne. He ruled for a few months 
when he was killed by his uncle Ghiath al-din Mahmud who himself ascended 
„Һе throne. 

Six inscriptions of Sultan Ghiath al-din Mahmud Shah (939-945/A.D.1532- 
‘1538 ) have so far been discovered. Of these inscriptions, one is in Sanskrit 
langüage but in Bengali characters and others are in Arabic language. The 
Sanskrit inscription was discovered from village Dhorail in the district of 
Dinajpur Of the rest, one inscription is in a group of bricks, the provenance 
of which, is not clear. Alexander Cunningham who could find four bricks only 
thought that "the bricks came from a panel of about the same total size 
that was still visible in 1879 over the main gateway of the tomb of Akhi 
Sirajuddin"$ Cunningham was of the opinion that the inscription belonged to 
Sultan Ghiath al-din Azam Shah (792-813/A.D. 1389-1410) of the Ilyas Shahi 
dynasty, because in his bricks he noticed the name of Ghiath al-din, but not 
„his Jast name. The bricks were lying in the Indian Museum, Calcutta and 
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scholars subsequent to Chunningham accepted his opinion and assigned the 
inscription to Ghiath al-din Azam Shah. Recently a fifth brick of the same 
size has been discovered in the Indian Museum where the name Mahmud Shah, 
son of Husain Shah has been found and the brick inscription has now been 
The other three inscriptions are one xli from (1) Jhan Jhaniya Mosque; 
Sadullahpur, Gaud ; (2) Jowar, Mymensingh ; (3) Shahpur in Malda, and (4) 
Purniain Bihar. The Jhan Jhaniya mosque inscription has been studied by many 
scholars including H.Blochmann, A. Cunningham and Ravenshaw with proper 
illustration and there is no controversy over its reading. The Jowar inscription | 
could not be studied properly for want of illustration ; Dr. A.H. Dani procured 
Бева it without illustration and without comment? The Purnia inscription 
has been published by Dr. Qeyamuddin Ahmed with an illustration in his 
. Corpus of the Arabic and Persian Inscription of Bihar, pp. 116-118, plate 23 c. 
The Shahpur inscription was discovered from Shahpur in Malda, which is the 
subject-matter of this atrticle. 

The inscription was first discovered by Munshi Ilahi Bakhsh!? which he 
found lying in some dense “jungle near an unknown tomb in the neighbour- 
hood of the tomb of Dariya Khan! at Shahpur in Malda. Паһі Bakhsh 
also gives a reading of this inscription which has been reproduced by H. 
Beveridge as follows :12 | | ; 


& 155 
ы?! у Wla) | Ёз los. К: cram j ex! шч) | ур o 
v Mala! 51S ggawa АШЫ! a! aa SEs o Se Ы) 


ele)! ә! iem C3 S1 aae ug wy bled | BU ао up? 


e BA мА japi sedla 500 apx) 09 ууй)! al! adh 
.Beveridge also translates it as follows : 


“This strong gate was made with the help of the Sultan who is ruler 
of this world and the next, Abu-I-Muzaffar Mahmud Shah, son of Husain 
Shah, son of Sayyad Ashrafu--l-Husaini, whose prayer is acceptable to God, 
and who is commonly known as Abd Shah and Abdu-l-Badr (May .God 
preserve his throne). Date 943 A.H." 


The above reading, though faulty as will be seen presently, remained a 
basis for a long time for future studies. Scholars noticed, particularly, two 
important points in this inscription. In the coins of Ghiath al-din Mahmud 
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Shah, the.epithet “Badar Shahi” (or “Shahi Badar” J is available, the signi- 
ficance of which was not clear to the scholars with the discovery of this 
inscription: they found an explanation of these words and Dr. Habibullah is 
of the opinion that Ghiath al-din Mahmud Shah’s popular name was "Abdul 
Badar. He says, "It (the inscription ) explains the hitherto unintillegible 
words, Badar Shahi, found in.some of this earlier coins."!? Secondly, the 
inscription. is dated 943 A.H. ; the other inscriptions ofthis king, except the 
Purnia one, do not bear any daté later than 941 A.H. 


In 1951, Prof. N.B. Roy has inpune a different reading of the 
inscription. His reading is as follows: : 


w hta: f ыге»®\, EQ (ож) ч шаг) { gam)! dD 
9 зое оу)! n) f 6 ! we 245 las 3)! C» ae a al 
a! iae) 1 P ap ! dtu g Walaa) | „з? 3 Lib et ai $ \% 
dos ө, Sia FT Ma mu, 343 F sige) 2 56393 ! aa"! dol T 
a» p os m ^ Ф. e А 
62 lotud y ла) ) P (c5 33) CA Shan ^ 
Prof. Roy has translated it as' follows : “This strong fortress. was built 
"with the support and patronage of Sultan, son. of Sultan, who is the refuge of 
the world and the faith, the father of victory, Mahmud Shah, son of 
Sultan Husain Shah, son of Sultan Sayyid Ashraf Husain. He is expectarit 


of the grace of (Allah) ; famous as the slave of Badr Shah, (May God 
preserve has kingdom), 943 А.Н., 1536/37 A.D. » 


Maulvi: Shams-ud-Din Ahmed has also published this ETE in his 
Inscriptions. of Bengal, vol. IV, but he has only copied the reading of Munshi 
Ilahi Bakhsh: as given by Beveridge. For a long’ time the whereabouts of 
the inscription-tablet was not known, but fortunately this has now been traced 
out and preserved in. the B. R. Sen Museum, .Malda, India. Dr. M. Ishaque hàs 
published the inscription with afacsimile. His reading which appears to be correct 
‘is given below’ : 


шаш уйу emi) gee ша) UM fda he (D 
"v la: EK #60) f s 416 usi: 2). P tað 3) ! e tad a thle) ы? © (вы! 
a : ? Sl& we ы? ! к Wa) ! 
TF EL to mia M TNI Aden uai ЬЬ] (P) 
B^ oi! к) olus 2 ui" ay Ms s e oa) J 342) Q 5899 8! 


- &3 (оял 5 psat j! um 
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Translation :—"(1) This gate of the impregnable fort was constructed for 
the defence and security (of the kingdom and people) by the Sultan, son of 
Sultan, Ghiath-ud-Dunya wal-Din Abu-l-Muzaffar. Mahmud ‘Shah, the Sultan, 
son of Husain Shah, 


(2) “The Sultan, son of Sayyid Ashraf al-Husaini, seeker of the grace 
of God, well-known as ‘the slave, al-Badr Shahi’, may Allah endure his 
country and sovereignty for ever, in the year nine hundred and forty three 
( 943/1536-37 A.D.)” | 


The reading of Prof. N.B. Roy may now becompared with the. correct 
reading of the inscription by Dr. M. Ishaque. Prof. Roy got a rubbing of the 
inscription from Mr. Pramatha Nath Misra, Honorary Secretary, , Maldah 
Museum, but itis clear-that his reading is faulty, rather more faulty than 
that of Munshi Ilahi Bakhsh. On the basis of his reading, N.B.Roy says-that 
Ghiath al-din Mahmud Shah built a fort and fortified his position. He 
further says that the proper name of Mahmud Shah was not Abd-al-Badr, 
rather “the words.express the Sultan’s allegiance to the saint Badr Shah and 
his discipleship of the order founded by hin,” or in other words, Prof. Roy 
‘takes the meaning of the word 343) | in the sense of murid or disciple. 


Dr. Z.A. Desaihas pointed out the defects of the reading of N.B. Roy. 
He writes, “This study is liable to create some confusion since it contains a 
large number of mistakes, major as well as minor in the reading of the text 
as also in its translation. Consequently, Prof. Roy's conclusions are faulty and 
misleading......... 


“Firstly according to Prof. Roy's reading, the inscription states that this 
strong fortress was built with the.support and patronage of the Sultan etc.. 
the epigraph only refers to the construction of 'this gateway of the strong fort 
for protection and security. In other words, the fort referred to in the 
.record was already ihere, while it was the gate that was constrücted ( more 
.correctly, perphaps, reconstructed or strengthened) by the king. Prof. Roy's 
conclusion that the king 'took additional precaution at this juncture of 
fortifying Gaur by erecting new defences, which is set forth: in the above 
inscription is. off the mark.’ 


*Secondly, his reading of the second line which is hopelessly T 
has. led Prof. Roy to think that ‘it would be a mistake to construe the 
words as the name of the Sultan.’ According to him the king was ‘famous 
as the slave of Badr Shah.’ While it is just possible that the king - who 
according to the correct reading of the text was *known as the slave, Badr 
Shahi’, was an admirer of the saint named Badr Shah, it is quite incorrect 
to state that he was-‘a slave of Badr Shah? That Badr Shahi was his popular 
name is clear from the text. 
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“Thirdly, by reading “g?” ( more correctly “g ) between. суде” 
“yi and “wy (bla) "-—while its correct position is after “y Lala) f7—- 
Prof. Roy gives the names of Sultan Husain Shah's father as Sultan’ Sayyid 
Ashraf Husain. The prefix Sultan to the latter's name is likely to create the 
impression that Sayyid Ashraf al-Husain too was a king, which he was not."!? 

Dr. Desai's criticism of the reading of Prof. Roy is valid except in the 
second point. The inscription refers to the construction of a gate ( w 1431) 
whereas Prof. Roy has totally missed this’ word. So he has fallen into 
error. He has also read gy Usa.) 1 before the name of Ashraf al-Husaini, where- 
as in the inscription the word gy? is inscribed above the word wy Uelo f. 
Prof. Roy should have put w ай) } before gy} because there is no doubt 
_ that Ashraf al-Husaini was not a king. Prof. Roy’s misplacing of the 
words has changed the meaning putting him into great error. Though, other 
minor mistakes also can be detected in the second line is hopelessly corrupt. 
After Ashraf al-Husaini, he reads the sentence as follows : 


Ан ода Goa удо}! 048)! дайы)! pi 


If this reading is compared with that of Dr. M. Ishaque, we find that 
the difference is very minor. Prof. Roy reads Ja) | gm f „?! whereas 
Dr. Ishaque reads | 4)! 948) t 21000) I, As a matter of fact, vad! 
is before 591440) { in the inscription, so Roy does not commit апу mistake 
here. Only that Ishaque's reading gives a better meaning. Prof. Roy also 

misses the word POA which is really a gross mistake. Then from the 
: Word у gol to the end the readings of Prof. Roy and Dr. M. Ishaque 
are similar. The reading & al. of Prof. Roy is probably a printing error, 

But the chief difference among scholars is in regard to the meaning 

and interpretation of the words | e Ui , 29431 Sand 0 j 36)! . The simple 
' meaning of the words is "known as the slave of Badar Shahi.” Dr. Habi- 
bullah -ignored the word “Shahi” altogether and said that the king Ghiath 
al-din Mahmud Shah was known as Abd al-Badr, or in other words the 
‘popular name of the king was Abd’ al-Badr. He was, of course, misled by 
"the incorrect reading of the inscription by Munshi Ilahi Bakhsh. which was ~ 
copied by Beveridge. Prof. N.B. Roy, on the other; hand, says that,. “it would 
-be a mistake to construe the words as:the пате of the Sultan", rather he is 
-of the opinon that Badr Shah is the name of asaint, and the king declares 
himself as а disciple- of the saint. Prof. M. Ishaque gives a different opinion. 
He says, “In the latest work on the history of Bengal, it is stated -that -the 
-name of this king was, ‘Abdu-l-Badr’ which: to my mind is far from correct ; 
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Badr Shahi and not Abdu-l-Badr seems to have been the correct nomencla- 
ture, aS is clearly inscribed in his coins. The latter has found currency 
probably due to the phrase “ 45» Ui yee fall, уо) [> in the second line 
of the inscription. If Abi? 1-Вааг Shahi’ were intended here, the text 
ought to have been ©“ us V Of ар, petro) f*. Moreover, tlie name 
Abdu-l-Badr sounds - peculiar. As it is the -word *34&à) |" should not be 
taken as a part of the name but meaning “the humble slave.??9 Df. Z. A. 
Desai agrees with: Dr. M. Ishaque and writes, “while it is just possible that 
the.king who according to the correct reading of the text was known as the 
slave, Badr Shahi, was an admirer of a saint named Badr Shah, it is quite . 
incorrect to state that he was ‘a slave of Badr Shati.’ That Badr Shahi was 
his popular name is clear from the text.”2! : 


The above mentioned scholars, therefore, cannot agree on the real- · 


purport of the phase VA 2 343 ! Sax) U ) 6o: f. Those who say that 
Abd-I-Badr is the opui name of the king Mahmud Shah, do not take into 
cognizance the word 4? US which is very clear in that inscription as also 
on the coins. Morote, they forget that Abcu-l-Badr is an unconventional 
name, in the words .of Dr.M. Ishaque “sounds peculiar". Muslims generally 
keép' their names"calling themselves slaves of: Allah ánd-these connect any of 
the ninety nine names of Allah with the word Abd ; but in this case al- 
Badr is not a name. of Allah. On the other hand, those -who say that 
Badr Shahi is the correct name, they also forget that Badr Shah is the correct 
fórm, and not Badr Shahi ; the us of ijafat gives an altogether different 
connotation. It should be remembered that in the coins of this Sultan the 
words are g? u jo? ; there the word 34x)! does not appear. In the 
coins Badr Shahi an a clear meaning ; they declare that the coins are 
Badr’ Shahi, i.e. issued by Badr Shah. In this sense, the s of y? la in: 
the inscription is superfluous if Badr Shah is “intended to be d popular 
name” of the king. 

757 1ш one cópper coii of Sultan Ghiath al-dir Mahmud Shah, the: following 
‘words: are found- on both obverse and reverse :22 


g5 (8 9401 stà 0 розв Шу д)! G lye 343) 

DH. EUN gave. this. information long ago, but scholars. have 
ка, пифвей& -Fhe word J«s1 as put here in. this. coin. nullifies 
Нех opinion. that: hissname; was Abd: al-Badr, because: in- that case saad 
-would: have Beeni: written after. x Us уу. ox. end: before | D Và, oad! to 
“Keep: the coritinuity -of thé name. Al-Abd here definitely ine the slave; 

but- Ghiath- al-din Mahmud Shah was.a king and not aslave. So the. word 
| дна)! i is used here in the sense of humility, meaning a murid or disciple. 
‘Tt’ is ‘possible that Mahniud’ Shah was: a disciple: of a saint named Badar 
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Shah. “Therefore Badr Shah is either the. name of а saint orit might well 
be that Ghiath al-din Mahmud Shah's great attachment to the saint earned 
him the nick-name or popular name of Badar Shahi. _ 

Before concluding the paper, a few words should be said regarding the 
style of writing in this inscription. The style is naskh with tughra flourish, 
but the most important feature in this inscription is to be noticed in the 
writing of us, Ww, ©з in the first line, -and 44, ust, eB in the second 
line. They are written in such a way as to resemble the horizontal bar in 
the bamboo fencing in a Bengali hut. 
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CANNON OF SHAH JAHAN WITH THE TITLE BULAND 
: IQBAL Ж ` 
SHAMSUL HOSSAIN* 


. The annexation of Chittagong under Emperor Alamgir Aurangzib on the 
27th January, 1666 A.D. was an epoch making event in the History of 
Mughal India. This campaign, perhaps the most memorable one during the 
emperor's reign, was initiated by- Subahdar Shayista Khan Amir-ul-Umara, 
who broke ‘the pirates’ nest’, which had long been a menace for the water 
ways and habitants of the lower provinces of Bengal and the Bay. The 
Mughals were trying to have a sway over this region from an early time, even 
they were claiming this land as part of the empire before its actual conquest 
as proved by the inclusion of Chittagong as a Sarkar in the Ain-i-Akbari.! 
During the Sultanate period, the occupation of Chittagong was also a bone 
of contention between the Sultans of Bengal, the Kings of Tipperah and 
Arakan and the Sultanate rule over this region was not undisturbed and 
continuous. But for strategic reasons, the subjugation of the land was all 
the more important for the Muslim rulers of Bengal or India. Fortunately 
_for the Mughals they had a long and continuous occupation of Chittagong 
for about one hundred years. In 1763 A.D. Mir Kasim soled out this land 
to East India Company, as a price for the throne of Murshidabad. Here 
our intention is not to go into the details of the Mughal conquest or its 
rule over this region, which is otherwise available, but to describe a beautiful 
piece of Mughal cannon found in Chittagong? which might have been used 
during war with the Maghs in 1666 A.D. | 

This cannon is one of the group of four cannons purchased in 1966 by 
the then National Bank of Pakistan from ( now late) Mrs. Karimunnesa Begum 
of Rahamatganj, Chittagong, a lineal descendant of Adhu Khan Hazari (a 
mughal officer posted here) of Dohazari, Chittagong. The Bank donated it to 
_ the University of Chittagong for its proposed Museum, exactly after three 

hundred years of the Mughal conquest of Chatgaon, as if unknowingly 
` celebrating its tri-centenary. Ў 
A description of the Cannon is as follows : 
Metal : Bronze 
Measurement : 
a. Length: 6'-5* 
b. Circumference 


__ *Mr. Shamsul Hossain, Assistant Curator, Chittagong University Museum. Bangladesh, 
2- 
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at the breech : 364" 
c. Circumference on 
the muzzle : 27" 
This gun has two projeciing handles (Pic. No.: 1) in the shape of 
a decorated trunk of an elephant. The muzzle (Pic. No : 2) and the breech 
(Pic. No : 3) are also decorated beautifully with flower, ee es lace, corn- 
stalk, diamond and rope motifs. Two trunnions ( Pic. : 1) on the 
"middle are also decorated with floral design. There. аге e embossed 
"inscriptions in nastaliq on the body of the gun in Persian language ; arranged 
in a thoughtful space divisions, which tells about true aesthetic sense of- the 
Mughal foundry keeper. 
The inscriptions, in order of arrangement from top, ате: 


N 


TEXT : 
ue JUSI aiast адд (1) 
2% oj OPE i a gp ") 
35° aA o. de? . Cfi a - f«44 ws (p): 
TRANSLATION : 


1. This is-the Cannon of Shah Bulend Iqbal 

2. This cannon was made under the supervision* of Barqandaz Khan, 

3. This cannon, Sar Jang? (іе. Eead of the war) by name, is the 

work of Muhammad Husain Izzat$ dated A.H. 1066. | 

From Akbar’s time there was a Eengal artillery? establishment like 
Bengal nawwara and the importance and achievement of Mughal artillery 
is amply recorded in History. To fight the Maghs and Portuguese pirates 
the force of artillery was a dire necessity as the Maghs also had their own 
cannons? So Mir Murtaza was appointed darogha of the artillery!? under 
Buzurg Ummed Khan, the Nawab's son, who was put incharge of the campaign 
against the Maghs. The Mughals also had to undertake a big war preparation 
before setting out for Chittagong, as from Jogidia,!! the last frontier of the then 
Mughal Bengal upto Chittagong there was a big ‘desolate wilderness’ where there 
was no hope of getting any necessary provision and easy reinforcement. .Even 
in Jahangir's reign, when Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang decided to attack Chittagong 
he had to collect a war provisions at Bhulua and Jogidia for long two years. 
In this way many artilery pieces ware brought and gathered from far and 
near to fight a decisive battle with the. Maghs, and, in all likelihood, the 
cannon of Shah Buland Iqbal is one of them. 

In Inscription no : 3 we get the date of manufacture and. name of 
maker of the Gun ; one Muhammad Husain Izzat has made this cannon 
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\ 
in 1066 А.Н. ie., 30th year of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan and the 


name of the cannon is „ЎА 3% (Head of the war), In the 31st year, 1067 
А.Н. (1657 A.D.), Emperor Shah Jahan fell ill of strangury.2 So, this 
cannon was made before one year of the beginning of the war of succession 
among the sons of Emperor Shah Jahan. As owner of this cannon the 
Enipéror himself assumed the title Jls3 1 АД highly fortunate (inscription 
no : 1), and following Maathir-ul-Umara it may be presumed that the title 
of Buland Iqbal was most favourite to: the Emperor, which one, he also 
proposed ‘to “Aurangzib ; “After repeated messages through Fadil Khan Khan- 
saman on behalf of Emperor Shah Jahan to the Prince of the Lucky Star, 
Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, the Begam Sahiba!3 came to her brother, 
and conveyed her father’s message to the effect that the Panjub with the 
areas appertaining to it might be given to Dara Shikoh, Guzarat as hitherto 
Should remain under Murad Bakhsh, the Deccan be assigned to Sultan 
Muhammad, the eldest son of Aürangzib, and the high office of the heir 
apparent, the title of Buland Igbal and the complete control of the rest of 
the imperial territories be transferred to Aurangzib ; and that he should wait 
on the Emperor Shah Jahan and endeavour to please him. Aurangzib refused 
to ‘consider the proposals and said, ‘I cannot wait on the Emperor till the 
affair of Dara Shikoh is liquidated.” The Begam Sahiba returned sorrowfully, 
and reported the result to the Emperor ; this added to the vexation and 
concern of the latter."!1* From the above quotation, it may be presumed, 
that the title of ,J a3 1 УА which the xis had himself assumed earlier, 
was later on offered to Aurangzib as a means to avoid a fratricidal war 
amongst -the -Royal princes, -but to no effect ; though, on a later date, 
Aurangzib had employed this cannon, inscribed with that high title proposed 
to him earlier, to expand the eastern frontier of his Empire. 

Baraqandaz khan of inscription no : 2 is difficult to be identified.. Itis, 
however, known that-one Baha-ud-Din Topchi was given the title of -Bara~ 
qandaz Khan by Emperor Shah Jahan.S He was an officer in the Mughal 
Artillery. 

The importance of this cannon as a memento of the Mughal conquest 
of Chatgaon cannot be over emphasised. It may also be noted here that 
this conquest was necessary for delivering peace and efficient administration 
for whole of the Subah Bangala. Another importance of this cannon is for 
its inscription Buland Igbal, a title orginally assumed by the Emperor Shah 
Jahan himself but later on offered to Aurangzib. 


Notes and References 


1. Abu'i-Faz| Alami : A’ in- Akbari (Tr. Jarrett H.S. ; Ed. Sarkar, J. N.,) 3rd 
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as the dot over the letter € and the diagonal strokes of the letter Ё are 
not there. Without these dot and strokes tke line may also be read as follows : 
of ylab 3!À j 943 y Ket DIL 

with following translation of the inscriptior : 

"This invincible and great cannon is being manufactured for Barqandaz Khan.” 
The name may be read as Sia ja also ; the dots of the ‘letters UP 
and us May be taken as missing, in that case the meaning will come out 
Orherwise, ie., Lion of the War. : i 


А few words need be said about the reading of the word “Izzat after the name 
of Muhammad Husain, the gun maker. Tte reading is not free from doubt, 
because the letter read as ta ( 4) may also be taken as а part of decoration 
to keep similarity with ©? of Y P in the line, This is probable beca- 
use the dots over ¢ may also be taken as dots beneath of letter 1-2 In the 
word j^ the dot over j is missing. But there fs no doubt tha; y ie. 
letter € and y or ) ist very legibly. So taking these letters y and the bottom 


letter as (> the word comes to be Q» 18. This word my well be a part 
a 


` of the name of a- Muslim. Again the question may arise whether ey is 


part of the name of Muhammad Husain or his title. We do not come across any 
such title in the Mughal period. So we take itto be the part of his name. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO HINAYANA AND MAHAYANA 
BUDDHISM. 
P.R. BARUA* 


Gautama Buddha was born in the 7th Century B.C. —that period of the 
world history which has been described by H.G. Wells as the adolescence of 
humanity. Gautama Buddha preached his three fundamental principles that 
'all the constituents of beings are transitory (anicca), are misery (dukkha ) 
and are lacking in an ego or permanent self' (anatta). These doctrines were 
variously understood by his different disciples from time to time according 
to their peculiar mental make-up giving rise to a large number of seets and 
creeds. АП these divisions and sub-divisions of the one parent religion may 
‘be broadly divided under two main heads, namely, the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana. The primitive Buddhism which ignored the Divine was known 
in later times as the Hinayana or Lesser vehicle of salvation, while the later 
modified religion which recognised Buddha as the saviour of mankind was 
called Mahayana or the great vehicle. These two great divisions .of Buddhism 
are distinguished by European Scholars as the Southern and the Northern. 
The Southern Buddhism comprises the Buddhism of Srilanka, Burma, Bangla- 
desh, India, Thailand, Laos and Cambodia, while the Northern comprises the 
Buddhism of Nepal, Bhutan, Tibet, China, Korea, Japan, Malaysia, Vietnam, 
Mongolia & Indonesia. An attempt has been made in this paper as regards 
the salient features of these two sects of Buddhism and as the subject is very 
vast, only the most important points of agreement and difference are touched 
upon. 

The Buddhist Tipitaka or the three fold Baskets— Almost the whole of 
the oldest literature of the Buddhists consist of collections—collections of 
speeches or conversations, of sayings, songs, narratives and rules of the Order. 
The Tipitaka is nothing but a great collection of such collections. It con- 
sists of the following : 

(1) Vinaya pitaka—basket of the discipline of the Order, containing all 
-that refers to the monastic community (Sangha), the rules of the 
discipline of the Order, precepts for íhe daily life of the monks 
and nuns and so on. i å 

(2) Sutta pitaka—Dialogues of the Buddha and his Chief Disciples. It 
consists of the. five great collections or Nikayas, Degha, Majjhima, 
Samyutta, Anguttara -nikaya and: Khuddakanikaya. The '"Khudda- 
kanikaya again is consisted of 16 works comprising Songs, narra- 
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tives, sayings and Psalms etc. 

(3) Abhidhammapitaka—Buddhist Philosophy and Psychology comprising 
7 treatises : According to all Buddhist accounts, the earliest of 
which isto befound in the Vinayapitaka and the two great chronicles 
of Srilanka, the Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa, the first Buddhist 
Council was held at Rajagaha immediately after the demise of the 
Buddha at Sattapanni Cave during Ajatasattu, there Mahakasapa, 
one of tbe immediate disciples of the Buddha, presiding over the 
function. In this council Dhamma (Doctrine) and Vinaya ( Disci- 
pline) were rehearsed by Ananda, the foremost disciple, and Upali, 
the greatest expert in Vinaya respectively. The council became 
otherwise known as the Pancasatika as it ended after five months 
session. 


Again, hundred years after the parinibbana of the Buddha, the 
Vajjian monks of Vesali were committing the ten Tansgressions ( Dasa- 
vatthuni) The second Buddhist Council was held at Vesali during the time 
of Kalasoka. There Yosa presiding and in this council it was decided that the 
-Vajian monks were committing the Ten Transgressions which меге not 
sanctioned by the Vinaya rule. The Vajjiputtaka monks in a rage walked out 
in a body from the conference preceeding the council without accepting its 
decisions and convened a separate council called the Great Council ( Maha- 
sangha or Mahasangiti). In this council they adopted five resolutions all 
‘against the Theras and Arahats. They prepared a separate reduction of tlie 
Cenon, making additions and alterations to suit their purpose. This was the 
beginning of the Mahasanghika or Mahasanghitika School, the earliest schis- 
matics in the Buddhist Church. 


In the 3rd Century B.C. during the time of Asoka, the third Buddhist 
Council was held at Pataliputra (Patna) ir the Kingdom of Magadha. In 
this council all the heretical monks and nuns were excommunicated from 
the fold of Theravada or Vibhajjavada (tae Analytical Doctrine ) which was 
accepted as the true religion? Epigraphic cr inscriptional evidence ‘we haven 
the Bhabru Edict? where Asoka recommends seven tracts, conclusively provibg 
the Buddhist faith of-Asoka. This council is also historically important as 
it clearly. refers to serious schismatic developments within the Buddhist Sangha’ 
and secondly, for the compilation of the’ Kathavatthu ( Book of controvercies), 
one of the 7 books-in:tbe Abhidhamma pitaka, written by “Fissa “Mogalliputta, 
the. President of the council refuting all -heretíca] views. The council also 
gives credit to Thera Tissa -for despatching missionaries to all quarters of 
India for the propagation of the Saddharma. The names of the missionaries 
sent, the places to which they were sent and the different appeals made in 
different places according to appropriate canonical texts,—all are mentioned. 
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His project had no doubt the full approval and support of Asoka himself. 
Asoka in his Rock Edict XIII refers to the sending of dutas to all parts of 
his Empire, to five Greek principalities in the North-West and to Cola, 
Pandya and other southern countries. 

In the opinion of all Buddhist accounts, that canon which was com- 
piled at the third council, was brought to Srilanka by Mahinda, the son of 
Asoka, and was committed to writing under king Vattagamani in 88 B.C. is 
the same as our Pali Canon or the Tipitaka, as we still possess it to-day, 


The Mahayana does not possess a canon of its own, and cannot possess 
one, for the simple reason that the Mahayana does not represent one unified 
sect. There is indeed an account of a counci| which is supposed to have 
assembled under king Kaniska, the Kushana King of India, but it is doubtful 
Whether any canon was established at all at this council, because the object 
of the alleged council of Kaniska was not to establish a canon, but to 
collect explanations ( or commentaries). It istrue that a Chinese text transla- 
ted by Huan Tsang makes mention of a ‘Bodhisattva-pitaka’, consisting of 
a long list of Mahayana texts, a Vinaya pitaka and an Abhidhamma pitaka, 
and the same text enumurates a lengthy list of Mahayana Sutras. However, 
the so-called nine dharmas of the Nepalese Buddhists, otherwise known as 
the Vaipulya-Sutras, are not the canon of any sect, but a series of books 
which were compiled at different times and belonged to different sects, but 
which, at the present day, are held in great honour in Nepal^ The titles 
ofthese nine books are :- (1) Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, (2) Saddbarma 
Pundarika, (3) Lalita-Vistara, (4) Lanka-Vatara or Saddharma-Lanka Vatara, 
(5) Suvarna-Probhasa, (6) Gandavyuha, (7) Tathagataguhyaka or Tathagata- 
gunajnena, (8) Samadhiraja and (9) Dasabhunisvara or Dasabhumika-Sutra. 
(Cf. the Nine Angas of the Master's teaching (Navangam Sathusasanam ) 
. found in the earilier books of the Pali Canon. 


Before we proceed to ascertain the approximate time of the emergence 
of Mabayana, we must determine the special characteristics which distin- 
guish Mahayana from the Hinayana. Briefly stated, Anicca (impermanence), 

' dukkha (suffering), Алайа (Soullessness), Ariya sacca (Four Noble Truths), 
- Ariyaattha maggo (Noble Eight-fold Path)—these are the religious ideals 
which are set up and the moral doctrines which are proclaimed. These ideals, 
like the ethical doctrines, gentleness and kindenss to all beings ( metta), non- 
violence (ahimsa), self-control and so on, the release from suffering in the 
release from rebirth that leads to more suffering which is won by the 
extinction of passion, hatred and delusion (raga, dosa & moha), and by the 
renunciation of all sensual inclinations and tendencies, and which gives a 
fore-taste of that highest bliss, Nibbana, the end of all suffering,—these are the 
sources of our knowledge of ancient Theravadism and these are the theories 
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and feelings prevalent in the Buddhist Order. The religious practices were 
usually divided under three heads—Sila (moral precept), Samadhi (mental 
training) and Panna (development of insight and knowledge enabling one 
to realise the Truth). The goal of life was Arahatship, Pacceka Buddhahood 
but never Buddhahood. The stages of progress to Arahatship were four :- 
Sothapatki (Stream-winner), Sakadagami ( Once-Returner ), Апараті ( Never- 
returner), and Arahat. Nibbana was a state of absolute rest and marked the 
end of all kilesas (afflictions) and hence of all dukkha (suffering). It was 
an extremely happy and peaceful (Santa panita anantasukhada) condition. 


Mahayanism, generally speaking, is associated with :-(1) the Mahayanic 
conception of the Buddhisattva (apart from the Hinayanic one), (2) the 
practice of the Paramitas, (3) the development of Bodhicitta, (4) the ten 
stages ( bhumi) of spiritual development, (5) the goal of Buddhahood (6) 
the conception of Trikaya (three bodies), and (7) the conception of Dharma- 
sunyata (Essencelessness) or Dharmesamata (Suchness) or Tathata ( Thatness). 
It is interesting to note that the original form of Buddhism, better known 
as the Hinayana could not stretch its eye beyond the conception of Rupakaya 
or historical Buddha ie. Buddha as born in the human shape and through 
the trials of the eight fold stages as having attained to Buddhahood and 
subsequently having attained Parinibbana. But the developed form of 
Buddhism otherwise known as the Mahayana, on the contrary, conceived 
beyond Rupakaya, a more concrete Buddha in three forms of Dharmakaya 
(Body of Dharma) Sambhagakaya (body of bliss) and Nirmana Kaya (body 
of transformation)? With the Theravada as it has come down to us in the 
Pali Canon or the Tipitaka, individual liberation, Nibbana, was the most 
complete form of salvation, and the state of the Arahat, who even during 
his mortal life is accorded a fore-taste of Nibbana, in the consciousness of 
release from re-birth, was the goal of all striving, a goal attainable only to 
the few, by the aid of certain spiritual experiences, which can only be 
accquired in the monastic life ( Bhikkhu Sangha). "This doctrine is not rejected 
by the adherents of the Mahayana ; but though it is acknowledged to have 
originated with the Buddha himself, it is described as the Hinayana, і.е. the 
lesser (hina), the inadequate vessel (yana), which, according to the maha- 
yanists, does not suffice to steer all beings to the end of suffering. What they 
teach is the Mahayana, the great vehicle, which is fit to conduct a large 
number of beings, indeed the whole of the teeming mass of humanity, 
safely over the sufferings of the world. The new doctrine, which, according 
to the claims of its adherents, is based upon a profounder interpretation of 
the old texts, or upon the profounder teachings of Gotama Buddha, which 
he imparted to the elect among his disciples, sets up the ideal of the 
Bodhisattva in the stead of that of the Arahat. ` 


ы 
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Not only the monk,"but every human being, can make it his aim to 
be reborn as a Bodhisattva, ‘a being destined for enlightenment’, і.е. a candi-. 
date for enlightenment, in order to bring salvation to all men. Whilst the 
Hinayana already makes mention of a number; of Buddhas, predecessors of 
the Historic Sakyamuni in-the earlier aeons of the world’s history, the Maha- 
yana speaks of thousands, nay, miliards of Buddhas. “In addition, the Maha- 
yana Buddhists worship as divine beings, countless myriads of Bodhisattvas, 
beings destined for enlightenment, endowed with ‘perfection’ (the Paramitas) 
who, in their pity towards human beings (Karuna), refused to enter into 
Nibbana. Thus the cult of Avalokilesvara, the eternal redeemer, the Lord 
who looks down with infinite pity on all beings and who refuses to assume 
Buddhahood until all beings are redeemed. This newly originated mythology, 
the new Bodhisattva ideal, and the cult of Bhakti (Buddha-bhakti), the cult 
of Prajnaparamita as the sakti or energy to the Boddhisattva, the Goddess 
Tara, “the Rescuer”, as the female counterpart of Avolokitesvara, the Trikaya 
. doctrine, which .now/came more and more into prominence—all these combined 
form the general characteristics of the Mahayana.’ Early Buddhism has 
explained the origin of suffering or the discords of existence by the Patic- 
casamuppada, the law of dependent origination, i.e. the formula in which it is 
shown that all the elements of being originated only in mutual interdependence. 
The Hinayana derives from this formula the doctrine of Anattata ( Non-self) 
i.e. the doctrine that there is no independent and permanent ego, but merely а 
succession of corporeal and psychical phenomena which change every moment. 
The Mahayana derives from the same formula the doctrine of Sunyata i.e. 
the doctrine that all is void (Sarvam Sunyam), meaning thereby devoid of 
independent reality.2 Max Walleser calls this doctrine "'negativity" because it 
simultaneously denies existence and non-existence. 


, The Mahayana texts are written in Sanskrit. The traditional view is that 
Mahayana originated during the reign of Kaniska as the first teachers to 
Mahayana, Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna, lived during his reign. But Nagarjuna 
wrote commentaries on the Prajna Paramita-Sutras, which is one of the oldest 
texts of Mahayana. The, Prajna Paramita-Sutra gives an exposition of the 
doctrine of Drajna, that is transcendental knowledge and the doctrines of the 
.adverse systems are refuted and made to agree with the doctrine of Sunya- 
vada. The highest perfection depends, according to it, on the performance 
of meditation on Sunyata. ` 


^. Though Nagarjuna cannot possibly have been the founder of the Maha- 
yana, as was so often supposed in former days, yet he is the founder of 
` one of the most important schools of Mahayana, viz the Madhyamika School. _ 
According їо. Huen Tsang, Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, the celebrated 
founder of the Sutrantika School, Kumaralabda (Kumarlata), were contem- 
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poraries and he calls them “the four suns which illumined the world". 
According to Kalhana's Rajatarangini the Kashmir chronicle, the Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna is the ‘only lord of the land’ in Kashmir at the period of the. 
Kings Huska, Yuska and Kaniska. Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, says that 
he was born in the days of Kaniska. At all events, he flourished in the 
latter half of the 2nd century and the beginning of the 3rd century A.D. 
and the two principal schools of Mahayana, the Madhyamika and Yogacara, 
did not originate before the Ist centry A.D. Nagarjuna’s most important work, 
which present in a systematic manner, the Sunyavada, which is thought in the 
Mahayana-Sutras, begins with the famous eight negations, but it is here 
expressly stated that they mean the same as the doctrine of casually dependent 
origination : т 


Anirodham-anutpadam-anuechedam asasvatani, 
Anekartham-anavartham-anagamam-anirgamam 

Yah Pratityasamutpadam prapancaopasamam sivam 
Desayamasam Sambuddham Stam Vande Vadatam Varam. 


“No passing away and no origination, no destruction and no everlasting 
continuance, no unity and no multiplicity, no coming and no going ; I 
revere the completely Enlightened One, the best of Teachers, him who has 
thus taught the causally dependent origination, the salutary cessation of the 
world of phenomena." There was an obvious objection to this, and Nagar- 
juna himself makes his opponent voice it. If everything is empty (Sunya) and 
there is-néither origination nor passing away, then there can be no ‘Four 
Noble Truths’ and ‘no rule of life based on the knowledge of these truths, 
no fruit of good and evil deeds, no Buddha doctrine (Dharma) and no 
monastic community (Sangha). There-upon Nagarjuna replies ‘The doctrine 
of Buddha rests on two truths, one conventional truth (Samvrita Satya) in 
which the deeper, meaning remains hidden and one truth in the highest sense 
(Paramartha-Satya) or transcendental truth. He who does not know the 
distinction between these two truths, does not understand the profound 
Substance of the Buddha doctrine. The highest truth can be taught only 
when based on the truth of every. day life and without the assistance of this 
highest truth, it is not possible to understand Nirvana. 


It has usually been thought that the founder of Yogacara School of 
Mahayana Buddhism was Asanga or Aryasanga. But tradition -says that 
Asanga received inspiration from Maitreya. The tradition according to which 
several of his works are supposed to have been revealed to Asanga by the 
future Buddha Maitreya in the Tushita Heaven, rests upon the fact that 
Maitreyanatha, briefly called Maitreya, was a historical personage, the teacher 
of Asanga and the real founder of Yogacara School. At all events, the name 
of Asanga as the teacher of Yogacara has become more famous than that of 
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his teacher, Maitreyanatha.í? This school teaches the Vijnanavada, ie. that 
nothing exists outside consciousness. Thus like the Sunyavada it denies the 
reality. of the world of phenomena, but yet, in a certain sense, recognises an 
existence contained in thought and consciousness. The sole absoulte however, 
which embraces this consciousness which in its turn include in itself all 
psychic process (Alaya-Vijnana) is Bodhi, the one and only truth, which is 
one though revealed in the endless multiplicity of the Buddhas. But this 
Bodhi is only attainable to the Yogacanya, ie. to him who practices yoga 
and even to him only in stages, after he has gone through all the stages 
( dasabhumi ) of the career of a Bodhisattva. 


Asanga is the eldest of the three brothers who were born in Purushapura 
(present day Peshawar) in the extreme north-west of Pakistan. They lived 
in the 4th century A.D. and passed most of their times ,at Ayodhya under 
the patronage of the Gupta kings. Asanga was from the beginning a follower 
of Mahayana Buddhism. So much the more important was the middle of the 
three brothers. Wasubandhu, who was at first a follower of the Sarvastivada 
School, the strong-hold of which was Kashmir. Most probably he was a follo- 
wer of the Vaibhasika sect of the Sarvastivada. As an adherent of this school, 
he compiled his chief work, the Abidharmakosa together with the author’s 
commentary (bhasya) ; it treats, in 600 memorial verses (Karikas), of the 
entire field of ontology, psychology, cosmology, ethics and the doctrine of 
salvation. 1t was not until the latter part of his life that Vasubandhu was 
converted to the Mahayana by his brother Asanga. It was at this time that 
he also wrote two classical treatises on idealism, the Vimsika and the Trimsika 
in which in a subtle manner, he refutes the belief in the reality of the 
objective world, but defends the doctrine of the reality of pure consciousness 
( Vijnanamatra), which is a further elaboration of Yogacara philosophy. But 
his contribution to the Yogacara is so distinctive that it has been considered 
to be altogether a new system of philosophy, named Vijnanavada or Vijnap- 
timatpatavada.!! 


The Vijnanavada presupposes the doctrines of the Madhyamika, according 
to Madhyamika, as we have seen above, the Dharmas or the phenomena are 
merely illusion or Sunyata. The Vijanavadhins take up the problem at this 
point and ask what is that illusion. The answer leads to the formulation 
Vijnanavada philosophy that illusion is all mental and its existance lies only 
dn the citta or mind> The Dharmas or phenomena are only Vijnanamatra or 
or merely ideas. It is a great improvement on the Madhyamika in which the 
"ultimate reality is no longer a negation, but a positive fact of the mind. 
It is, there-fore, а sort of absolute idealism in which the individuality and the 
object, so far as their material aspects are concerned, have no place. Vasu- 
bandhu says that it is our- consciousness that play the dual role of ‘subject and 
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Object, of self and non-self. In reality they do not exist as separate entities. 
` The central idea of Vijanavada is, however, Alaya-Vijnana, which is a sort of 
universal sub-consciousness, a sort of store house of all consciousness, or 

Mulavijnana, the root consciousness. 


‘After Vasubandhu the great teachers of Yogacara were Dignaga, Sthira- 
mati, | Dharmpala, Shilabhadra, Jayasena and Dharmakirthi, Dignaga and 
Sthiramati lived in the 6th' century A.D. Sthiramati was a teacher of Buddhism 
at Vallabhi in Gujarat and attempted a compromise between the Madhayamika 
and Vijnanavada. Dignaga was decidedly against Madhyamika and was a 
strong adherent of the Vijnanavada and the greatest and most independent 
thinker among the successors of Vasubandhu is Dignaga,!? the founder of 
Buddhist Logic and one of the foremost figures in Indian philosophy. His 
disciple was Dharmapala, who flourished between 528 and 560 A.D. at Nalanda. 
Dharmpala's disciple, Sheelabhadra was at Nalanda when Huan Tsang, the 


Chinese pilgrim, visited the institution about 633 A.D. One of Dharmapala's 


pupils is Chandrakiriti, who lived in the 6th century A.D. He is the principal 
representative of the Prasangika School and carried on the works of Nagar- 


juna and Aryadeva. Prof. Stcherbatsky describes him as a “mighty champion ' 


of the purely negative method of establishing Мопіѕт”.!3 As the most promi- 
nent among the later teachers of Mahayana Buddhism, who also shown as 
poets, we have to mention Santideva, who probably lived in the 7th century 
A.D. He was a pupil of Jayadeva, the successor of Dharmapala in Nalanda. 
In the 8th century A.D. Santarakshita wrote a large philosophical work.!* 
Dharmakirti was the last Vijnavada teacher of some importance. Не flourished 
towards the end of the 7th century A.D. 


The Mahayana had a gradual development. There are different philo- 
sophical schools of Mahayana and each of these has its literature. Apart 
from the two principal schools, Madhyamika and Yogacara mention may be 
made here of ‘several Tantric schools within the fold of the Mahayana e.g. 
Mantrayana, Tantrayana, Kalachakrayana, Vajrayana and Saliajayana. · 


Mantrayana and Vajrayana are branches of the Mahayana from which 
they are not separated by any hard and fast line of demarcation. Mantrayana 
is the vehicle in which the Mantras, words and syllables of Mysterious power, 


are the chief means of attaining salvation. Vajrayana is the vehicle which : 


leads men to salvation not only by using Mantras, but by means of all 


things which are denoted ^ by the word: Vajra.5 It is aqueer mixture of 
monistic philosophy, magic and erotics, with a little admixture of Buddhist 
ideas. Just as Siva and Parvati are one, Buddha and his Sakti, Tara or 
Bhagavati or Prajna-Paramita, are one. This unity is symbolised figuratively 
by the intimate embrace ( Yuganaddha) of the gods and goddesses, who for 
the most part, are merely male and famale personifications of abstract ideas.!6 
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Just as there is no rigid boundary line between the Mahayana and the 
Mantrayana-Vajrayana, the same may be said of the Mahayana-Sutras and the 
Tantras. The earliest Tantras are difficult to distinguish from the Mahayana 
Sutras. According to Prof. Winternitz," it may be that Mahayana doctrines 
mingled with Tantric rites or perhaps works which were originally Sutras, 
were remodelled into Tantras. Taranatha gives us a good idea of the spirit 
of Tantric Buddhism. Though he also speaks of Mahayana and Tripitaka, 
of Buddhist Science and Buddhist selif-sacrifices, it is nevertheless Siddhi, the 
magic art acquired by means of Mantras and Tantra rites, which plays by far 
the most prominent part. Just as the contents of the Tantras present a medley : 
of Buddhism and Hindusim, of religion, philosophy, occultism and magic, 
popular belief and hairsplitting, erudite argumentation, truly Indian cults and 
cults savouring of foreign influence, so also the history of Tantric Buddhism 
is a very complex one. Most likely the Buddhist Tantras did not come into 
being until the 7th or 8th century A.D. under the influence of the Saivatt - 
Tantras,.and belong to the period at which the later modified religion viz 
Mahayana Buddhism was almost entirely. assimilated to Hindusim. 


When Taranath says that at the time of the Pala dyansty of Bengal, 
that is to say, from the 7th to the llth century, Yoga and magic were 
paramount in Buddhism, this statement is not far from the truth. The only 
thing which distinguishes the Buddhist Tantras from the Tantras of the Saktas 
is the sparse element of Buddhism which is still to be found in them. A 
great Tantric teacher to whom a Sadhana (work om magic ritual) is also 
attributed in the Sadhana-mala!? is Indrabhuti (about 687-717 A.D. ), the author 
of Jnanasiddhi and numerous other Tantric works. He wasa king of Uddiyana 
(Orissa) and father of Padmasambhava, the founder of Lamaism. Laksmini- 
kara, who in her Advayasiddhi proclaimed novel, monistic doctrines ; which 
were called Sahajayana, and which are even at the present day prevalent 
among the Ваш» in Bengal wasa sister of Indrabhuti. She refutes asceticism, 
ceremonies and the worship of images and recommends only meditation of 
the body in which all the gods dwell Another prominent Tantra authoress 
is Sahaja-Yogini-Cinta (about 761 A.D.) and indeed it is not a rare thing to 
find women among the writers of Tantric works.!? | 


In conclusion, it is more apparent than real that Buddhisms seems to 
have disappeared from India, the land of its birth and flourished in foreign 
climes, but the fact is that the later modified religion viz. the Mahayana was 
gradually assimilated and completely absorbed into Hinduism, a bird’s eye 
view of which has been given in this paper. Last but not the least mention 
must be made here of the Great Council ( Maha Sangiti), the council of the 
heretios as was called by the Orthodox School, which was held preceeding 
the Second Buddhist Council during Kalasoka and from which in the' next two 
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centuries and a half, seventeen bodies of more or less herectical doctrine were 
generally formed in the Buddhist Order. But they were. not sects in the 
proper sense of the term. There was no division of organization or church 
Government and the divisions, as they were, remained solely differences of 
opinion. Only a few of the names refers to matters of doctrine. Various 
schools were named for the most part, after the names of. some Great Teacher 
or after the locality in which they took their rise. The names of these eighteen 
schools are :— | | 

(1) Theravada, (2) Sarvastivada, (3) Mulasarvastivada, (4), Kasyapiya, 
(5) Sammitiya, (6) Mahisasaka, (7) Dharmaguptaka, . (8) Bahusrutiya, 
(9) Tamrasatiya, (10) Kurukullaka, (11) Avantika, (12) .Vatsiputriya, 
(13) Purbasaila, (14) Aparasaila, (15) Haimavatia, (16) Mahasanghika, 
(17). Prajnapativada & (18) Lokauttarvada.?0 


Of the seventeen schools representing heretical views ( annacariya-vada ) 
five arose on the lines of the Mahasanghikas and eleven on those of the 
Theriyas. The Dipavansa (v) says that each school made its own canon 
interfering with the order, language and contents of the original collection made 
by the Theras. The Mahavansa (xxiii) also speaks of some later schools that 
arose in the post-Asokan times. The canons of the other sects, so to speak, 
were drawn up in Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit, the originals of 
which are lost and known to us only through Tibetan and Chinese transla- 
tions, Some fragments in the original language have been, however, discovered 
in Nepal, and quite recently in Chinese Turkistan?! — 
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A PHASE OF HINDU-MUSLIM CO-OPERATION IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY BENGAL 


SHAMSUN NAHAR* 


The period from 1875 to 1885saw the harmony and much more active 
co-operation between the Hindus and the Muslims in Bengal mostly in matters 
"which affected the interests of both communities. The Hindus and the 
Muslims, especially the upper and middle class! had become conscious of 
their rights and privileges because of their acquintance with British ideas and 
‘institutions and begun to think on parliamentary lines. During this time 
Western education had spread in Bengal as in other parts of India? The 
Western educated urban-based Bengalis had gradually established several | 
associations—the Indian Association, the British Indian Association, the 
Central National Mohommedan Association? the Mohommedan Literary 
Society,S Social Science Association,’ the Indian League? in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. These associations had played their part for the 
upliftment of the Bengalis. Among these, the Indian Association and the 
Central National Mahommedan Association being political associations 
superseded all other associations in creating national feelings not only in 
Bengal but also in other areas of India. 

Both these associations had opened branches throughout India The 
activities of these branch associations were coordinated from Calcutta. 


The problem on age-limit in the Civil Service Examination, the Verna- 
cular Press Act and the Arms Act which were generally regarded as a 
serious encroachment on freedom by the English, were bitterly resented ; and 
gave the Indian Association and other similar bodies a good opportunity of 
securing increased public support. 


Close co-operation was found between the Hindus and the Muslims in 
the problem of raising the age-limit for entrance in the Civil Service Exami- 
nations, when on 24 February 1876 the Secretary of State for India Lord 
Salisbury ( 1830-1903 ) reduced the age-limit for the competitive examination 
from twenty-one to nineteen.? It may be noted here that in 1853, during 
the first competitive examination for the Indian Civil Service, the upper age 
limit was fixed at twenty-three and the lower at eighteen. The object was 
that a civil servant for the East India Company "should have received the 
best, the most liberal the most finished education that his native country 
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affords."!! In 1860, the age-limit was reduced from twentythree to twenty- 
two? on the ground that candidates selected at a later age, if kept in 
England for even one year for special study, would be too old to commence 
life in India.!5 In 1866, when the successful candidate was required to spend a 
probation of two years in England, the maximun age of admission was further 
lowered to twenty-one and the minimum to seventeen. The object of this 
‘later change, in the words of the Civil Service Commissioners, was to attract 
"to the competitive examinations from the principal public schools many 
. distinguished youths who have not yet taken the first step towards a University 
or professional career at home".!5 Then, in 1876, the upper limit was further 
reduced to nineteen years by Salisbury with a lower limit of seventeen years.!6 
The candidates spent their two years of probation in England at the Govern- 
ment's expense (£150 per year)? The avowed objects of this change were 
"to bring the selected candidates to their work in India at the earlier age 
than heretofore, and to secure for them as far as possible, the moral super- 
vision of some academic body during their period of probation".!$ Salisbury 
also based his argument on the ground that even if a candidate failed to 
qualify in the civil service examination at nineteen, it was not too late for 
him to seek some other career, whereas if he failed at twenty-three or 
twenty-two, it would be too late for him to seek an alternative.!? 

The reduction of the age-limit for the open competitive examination for 
the Indian civil service was regarded as a deliberate attempt to ‘blast the 
prospects of Indian candidates'?9 It evoked a widespread discontent among 
the Hindus and Muslims alike.?! In their opinion, the new age-limit was 
.too low for the Indians to compete with English candidates in England with 
any reasonable prospect of success. They argued that the upper age-limit 
should be raised at least to twenty-two, when Indian students, having gradu- 
ated, could appear for the examination with some ‘hope of success? 
Under the rules adopted in 1870, the minimum educational standard demanded 
from candidates for the civil service was to have passed the entrance exami- 
nation of any recognized Indian University. Indian students usually passed 
this at the age of eighteen, with their B.A. at twenty-one and M.A. at twenty- 
three. If the age-limit was raised to twenty-two Indians appearing for the 
civil service examination could have competed their B.A. and so have acquired 
the necessary sound knowledge of English. 

To attempt to secure the necessary knowledge by the age of nineteen, 
as the Hindoo Patriot? the then leading weekly Indian paper in Bengal, 
a mouth piece of the British Indian Association, edited by Kristo Das Pal, 
pointed out “will lead to more cramming and consequently to less efficiency 
while it will impair the health of the Learner’.24 Romesh Chandra Dutta, 
a Bengali Civil Servant, noted his opinion on the age-limit. He states that the 
Indian candidate had to leave his home, travel some thousands of miles by 
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sea, and live in'a foreign country before he could appear at the open 
competition. So he could be scarcely trusted by his guardians to all these 
at the age of eighteen, when "his experience, his self-reliance, and his stren- 
gth of will have not been matured, and his plans of life have not been formed.25 


Apart from these there were other causes of objection. There was a 
strong prejudice anong the Hindus against travelling overseas, for a Hindu 
crossing the seas was likely to lose his Caste, and an equally strong prejudice 
among the Muslims against wine, to which parents feared the boy would 
become addicted while in England. As The Hindoo Patriot put it, on 3 April 
1882, the lowering of the upper age limit from twenty one to nineteen 
‘absolutely closed the convenanted civil service to the Indian.”26 А huge 
demonstration against this change was organised in Calcutta by the Indian 
Association. The association resolved to appeal to the whole of India. on 
24 March 1877, the Indian Association submitted a petition to Parliament on 
the civil service question demanding that the maximum age-limit for the open 
competitive examination be raised to twenty-two years and that examinations 
be held simultaneously both in England and India. The underlying aim of 
the agitation about entrance qualifications was to arouse “a spirit of unity 
and solidarity among the people of India.?? On 26 May 1877, Surendranath 
Banerjee started his tour in India to organise for this purpose. His tour, 
which was extensive and lasted many months, was successful not only in 
arousing Indian opinion regarding the civil services but also in establishing 
Bengal as the leading province of politica] India. Lal Mohan Ghose was 
sent to England with Civil Service memorial. Referring to the tour of Sur 
' endranath Banerjee, Henry Cotton?? remarked: “the Bangalee Baboos now 
rule public opinion from Peshwar to Chittagong..., at the present moment 
the name of Surendranath Banerjee excites as much enthusiasm among the 
rising generation of Mooltan as in Басса.” 26 March 1883, the Indian 
Association, in another memorial presented to Lord Kimberley,?? Secretary 
of State for India, stated that the reduction of the age-limit had proved 
“disastrous to the prospects of Indian candidates"! The Indian Association 
pointed . out that from 1877 to 1881 only two. persons had been appointed 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service of Bengal It showed that since 
the reduction in the maximum age-limit the service had failed to secure a 
good number of Indians with university degrees.32 Оп 24 February 1883, 
the Hindus of Burdwan submitted a memorial to Lord Kimberley stating that 
he reduction of age would seriously impair the efficiency of the service, and 
weaken the character of their Indian administration. In the opinion of 
K.C. Majumdar, Secretary of the Sadharan Hitasnadhini Sabha of Pabna, the 
expectation of good results from the reduction of age-limit was “quite delu- 
sive". 34 5 - 
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The Muslims did not keep quiet, they also gave their whole hearted 
‘support to the Hindus in this matter. The Mohammadan Literary Society and 
the Central National Mahommedan Association agreed with the Muslim lead- 
érs of the United Province on 23 July 1884, Syed Mahmood (1850-1903), 
a Muslim lawyer of the United Provinces, argued that the Government's 
proposal to award scholarships to Indian candidates in order to enable them 
to visit England and appear ai the Civil Service Examination would be 
frustrated if the age-limit was nineteen.35 Syed Ahmed Khan (1817-1898), 
the then leading Muslim leader, also argued that the “real object" of Govern- 
ment in reducing the age-limit for the competitive examination was “to exclude 
Natives from the civil service appointments” and to deprive Indians of one 
their rights.3° Не informed Lord Ripon?” that as a result of this measure 
“a kind of political discontent’? had arisén among the educated Indians.38 
These wide agitation in Bangal and other parts of India led the viceroy Ripon 
to-take up the question of reform of civil service recruitment with his 
council from 1882 onwards and after 1884 with the Secretary of State © 
Kimberley. Lord Rripon stressed that there was no other issue than this 
upon which the educated, politically active Indians felt more strongly or 
were more united, and he urged that the age-limit be raised.29 Не was 
met, however, by a British public statement from Lord Kimberly that the 
age limits would not be altered.4° Lord Ripon could not move Lord Kimber- 
ley,! and the question, therefore, remained a continued source of griev- 
ance of the educated communities in Bengal and from 1885a major demand 
of the newly formed Indian National Congress. 


Again, the Hindus and the Muslims in Bengal co-operated in protesting 
against the restrictions which were imposed on Vernacular newspapers in 
1878. By this Act, newspapers in Bengal were greatly affected as Bengal 
became more critical about the Government politics. To trace the background 
of the Vernacular Press Act we observe that from 1835 when Charles Met- 
calfe,42 Provisional Governor General, had removed control of the Press, except 
that exercised by the general laws of the land, the press in India, English 
or vernacular, had remained free, except for a brief emergency period during 
the mutiny of 1857. С 


The only restriction was that printing presses да. newspapers · hed to ‘be 
registered. Then in 1870 a provision was inserted in the penal code which 
covered press sedition such as incitement to rebellion, but this, as has been 
pointed out, “was not intended to .apply to: more political libels, that is, 
unjust or unbecoming and intemperate. attacks upon public men or measures”’.43 
Many newspapers in Bengal charged the Government with injustice . and 
tyranny".^ According to these writers, Alexandar Arbuthnot, a member of 
the Viceroy's Council, in his speech on 14 March 1878 in the council, stated : 
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“There is no crime, however, heineous, and no meanness, however vile, which, 
..ás not habitually practised by the English rulers". Supprorting this 
statement, Lord Lytton*® quoted from several newspapers, as for instance, the 
Suhrid (a Bengali weekly ), Sadharani (a Bengali weekly), and the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika ; it was first started as a weekly and later on it became an 
English daily. The Suhrid had commented that ‘in these days whereever we 
turn our eyes we see dark oppression and injustice prevailing throughout 
India, The hostility of Government toward the Natives, and its favouritism 
to English men have become palpable in various instances”; the Sadharani 
had declared that the British Government has destroyed the respect and honour 
enjoyed by the respectable middle classes of the Hindu Society. А common 
constable now arrests a responsible Zamindar" ; while the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, edited by Sisir Kumar Ghose and his brother Hementa Kumar Ghose 
from Charmagura, a small village in the district of Jessore, was strongly. 
critical of the Government. It has said : “The policy of the British Govern- 
ment is to destroy our national life, and to keep us under their subjection 
for ever." On 31 December 1868 it wrote : 


“The Bangalis are determined to oppose the tyranny of Englishmen at 
every step. The conflict between the Bengalis and the English is becoming 
more and more serious every day. The English want to keep the Bengalis 
down, the Bengalis want to stand up. The English find that the Bangalis 
can no longer be cowed down by merely bullying or bribery so they adopt 
sterner measures. But thousands of Bengalis are now determined either to 
achieve their ends or lay down their lives.” It stated forcefully that the 
Indians would have to stand on their own feet without looking to the 
English for assistance and it was only when they would be able to do so 
they would rise in the latter's esteem. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, as the 
editor himself said, began by teaching that “we are we" and “they aie 
they". Such seditious writings convinced Lord Lytton that stringent measures 
must be taken. On 13 March. 1878 he telegraphed Lord Salisbury that there 
was an urgent need for a better control of the Indian Press? and with 
Salisbury’s assent'? he introdiced a new Vernacular Press Act in the Legisla- 
tive Council on 14 March 1878.4 The main object of this Act was to place 
‘Indian vernacular newspapers under control, and to furnish the Government 
with more effective means of punishing seditious writings calculated “to 
produce disaffection towards the Government in the minds of the ingorant 
popülation."5! Another object was to prevent unscrupulous writers from 
using their papers as a means ‘of intimidation and extortion. The Act excluded 
the English Press in India from the operations of the Act on the ground 
that it had no desire to subvert the Government? Under the Act, the 
magistrates were empowered to demand a bond from the printers and publi- 
shers of vernacular newpaper not to print or publish anything likely “Чо 
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excite feelings of dissatisfaction to the Government, or antipathy -between 
persons of different races, castes, religions or sects."5 The printers and 
publishers -were required either to deposit a certain sum of money. with the 
Government or to submit their copy to the censor before publication.54 If 
any newspaper at any time published anything for the purpose of extortion 
the Provincial Governments had the power to issue warrants and to ban 
the paper.5 The editor could also be punished with a five or six months 
imprisonment or both.56 However, the section relating to pre-publication 
‘censorship was repealed by Cranbrook, the Sectetary of State for India, 
in September 1878, because of "the Variety of Indian Languages’’.58 


The educated community in Bengal was roused to a sense of anxiety 
and alarm at the Vernacular Préss Act. On 13 April. 1878, the Urdu Guide, 
a Muslim newspaper of Bengal, deplored the Act, commenting that it was 
Strange to stifle the Vernacular Press, while one could write anything one. 
wished іп English.5? It was the subject-matter treated in the paper not the 
languages in which it was written, which should. concern · Government On 
17 April 1878, the Indian Association protested against the Act in a meeting 
held at Calcutta Town Hall. About 5,000 Hindus and Muslims attended the 
meeting and condemned the Act as a repressive and retrogressive теаѕџге.61 
Surendranath Banerjea in his speech in this meeting stated that the vernacular 

“newspapers were loyal to the Government? In support of his statement, 
he quoted Richard -Temple, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal (1874-1877), 
who -had declared during his term of office : “оту general conclusion is 
decidedly favourable in respect to the loyalty and good-will of the Bengali 
Press towards the British crown and nation, and towards the British rule in 
the main ; ...the case on behalf of the British is put by the Bengali Press 
with a warmth and ап impressiveness hardly ever’ surpassed, and seldom 
equalled by zealous advocates among ourselves’63 ' 


Then he commented : “To-day the Vernacular Press is loyal and respect- 
ful to the Government. © To-morrow's sun dawns upon it, and all on the sudden, 
down goes its character for loyalty,: and it becomes . seditious, disloyal, sprea- 

-ding the taint and pollution of treason throughout the length and breadth of 
„the land, апі it becomes necessary to produce a Gazzing Act."e4 Attempts 
Were made to raise the question of repealing the Act in the British’ Parli- 
ament. Thus in July 1878 the Indian Association presented a memorial to 
"Gladstone, the opposition leader in the House of Commons,‘ and believed 
-to Бе the most severe critic of the Act.$9 His devotion to “basic principles 
.of English Government, his affection for the forms of democratic procedure, 
and his convictions as to Britain's duty in India" were in fact all. seriously 
:hurt.S' He repeatedly placed the question of the Vernacular Press Act be- 
-fore.the House of Commons in 1878 and 1880 and pleaded. against such 
^ limitation of the -freedon- of the Indian Press. In his speech.in the -House . 
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of Commons in 1880, he commented : "I cannot tell you how dishonouring 
to England I cansider to have been (ће Government of India during the last 
three years.’’68 / 

In 1880, Lord Ripon, at the Secretary of State for India Hartington’s® 
suggestion"! took up the matter.?! Hartington, Baring, the Finance Minister 
were in favour of repeal ; the Act, he argued, had unquestionably provoked 
strong feelings of discontent and resentment, and encouraged a belief among 
the Indians that the Government of India still regarded the Indians, not 
withstanding its repeated professions of coifidence, with distrust and suspicion."? 
Baring recommended immediate legislative actioin. But Gibbs, the Home 
Member, felt that to repeal the Act would Iead to weaken the Government,”4 
and all the other members more or less shared the same view, though Rivers 
Thompson and Steward suggested amendments of the Act.?5 But Ripon 
argued that any compromise would involve retaining the restrictions on the 
Press and the discrimination between English and Indian opinion.’® Finally 
the majority in the Viceroy’s Council admitted that there were grave objections 
to the Act and suggested that a public announcement of eventual repeal be 
made but that no immediate steps be taken." The Legislative Department 
was directed to prepare a repealing bill, which was finally passed on 19 
January 1882. ` 


Both the Hindus and Muslims of Bengal thanked Ripon £ for repealing 
the Vernacular Press Act. On 28 February 1882, in a letter to Ripon, Hindu 
. and Muslim representatives of the Vernacular press in Bengal and other parts 
of India expressed their “heart-felt gratitude."7? They wrote : 


“To a distinguished statesman, bred up in the free atmosphere of 
the British Parliament, nothing new or original can be said with 
respect to the noble privilege of a Free Press....with the removal 
of the Vernacular Press Act from the Indian statue-book, your 
Excellency has the satisfaction of seeing that the whole country 
rejoices at this noble act.."79 


Again, on 4 April 1882, Surendranath Banerjea, Secretary to the Committee 
to Indian newspaper editors thanked Ripon : “We feelthatas we have been 
the sternest in our oposition to the Press Act, we should be also the fore- 
most in expressing our deep sense of thankfulness to the ruler whose high- 
minded statesmanship has repealed that Act, and has restored to the Verna- 
cular Press its lost liberty’’.8° 

: We also find Hindu-Muslim co-operation in opposing the Arms Act of 
1878.81 The Arms Act of 1878 introduced licensing of fire arms throughout 
India and imposed a heavy import duty of Rs. 50 on a gun and Rs. 15 
on а pistoL?? But the Act was not to affect official and non-official Eur- 
opeans and those Indians whom the Government had granted titles, It should 
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be noted that the Government of Bengal complained in 1870 that the Arms 
Act of 1860, 1865 апа 1866,3 was “inefficient and inadequate”, for it 
permitted “the importation of thousand of cheap guns and rifles, which found 
their way into the hands of hostile frontier tribes and robbers and other 
distrubers of the public peace."9^ Since 1870 the question had been discussed 
by the different Local Governments and against this background the Arms 
Act of 1878 was passed. 

The Act made a distinction between Indians and Europeans, exempting 
the latter from its jurisdiction. This inequality and the heavy import duty on 
guns attracted the attention of both the Hindus and the Muslims. There séems 
to be no separate and independent Muslim comment on the Act. Possibly 
the Muslims did not like to come out openly against the Act thinking that 
this might lead the British to speculate that the Muslims might rise in arms 
against the English in future. This was more likelv when the Muslims had 
already been suspected by the authorities of organising the revolt of 1857. 
As the Act debarred ordinary people from possessing arms, making their lives 
insecure against wild animals. The Bengalee remarked the measure “has cast 
an unmerited slur upon the loyalty of the people of India."855 The Hindu 
Patriot complained on 30 January 1882 that a leopard had killed three Muslim 
ryots and injured two in the Polasi village of Jagooly before the villagers had 
killed the animal with Jathis (Bamboo sticks). The paper commented that 
they could have been successful in killing the leopard without any loss of 
human life if they had guns.$? The dealers‘in fire arms in Bengal and other 
areas of India also objected to the imposition of a heavy duty on guns as 
they apprehended a loss in their trade. The ‘‘sporting community" opposed 
the Act on the ground that they would not be able to buy guns cheaply ; 
the imposition of duty was a heavy pressure on the peaceful and loyal 
sporting community, which included both Hindus and Muslims.8? 


Seeing the public reaction to the Act, Lord Ripon attempted to amend 
it but failed to do so in the manner he had desired, because the Indian 
Council was hostile, and Ripon was unable to secure a decision in his favour 
before the Ilbert Bill agitation thrust everything else into background. 


Both.the Hindus and the Muslims of Bengal favouted the Local Self 
Government policy of Ripon. In 1856 in each presidency town а body 
corporate was formed, composed of three salaried members ; in Madras and 
Calcutta they were all appointed by the ‘Government, but in Bombay the 
authorities chose the President, the Justices selecting the other two. These 
bodies had large powers ofassessing and collecting rates, and could undertake 
works of conservancy and of general improvement. І 

Also Local Self Government was encouraged outside the Presidency 
cities, particularly from 1850, when local government were empowered to 
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create municipalities in these towns where the inhabitants desired them to 
carry out improvements. In 1868 many municipalities were created in Bengal. 
Al least two-thirds of the members had to be non-officials; and if е 
Government did not appoint the magistrate as Chairman, the members could 
elect a chairman and a vice-chairman. Election of members by rate payers 
and the grant of large powers were authorized in 1873. The membership of 
the Calcutta Municipality. which was formed in 1726 was raised in 1876 to 
72, of whom 48 were elected by ratepayers. The Army Sanitary Commission 
said of Calcutta that few municipalities anywhere could show a better year’s 
work.5 In other major municipalities of Bengal also the attendance of the 
members was satisfactory? The elective principle was in operation in Cal- 
cutta and three other towns, but only in Burdwan was any interest taken®? 
Non-officials lacked the strength ; the official element possessed a weight to- 
tally disproportionate to its size exercising considerable power. Lord Ripon 
proposed further legislation which should considerably widen the scope for 
elected Indian members of local bodies in India. He realised that with the 
advancement of English education, there was fapidly growing up all over the 
country an intelligent class of people, "whom it is not only bad policy, 
but sheer waste of power, to fail to utilise". Unless outlets were provided 
for their political ambitions, he felt, this new class would become the most 
bitter opponents of British Government in India.9* 

Lord Ripon believed that the Indians should be largely associated with 
the administration of the Government. On 18 May 1882, with the approval 
of the Provincial Governments, the Governor General in Council stated in a 
resolution that one-third of the members in each municipality were to be 
nominated and election “їп some form or other should be generally introdu- 
ced in terms of any considerable size, but may be extended more cautiously 
and gradually to the smaller municipalities and to backward rural tracts". 
The Provincial Governments, through their district officers, should consult 
the leading Indians of each locality on the possibility of introducing the elective 
system and on the arrangements most likely to meet their local circumstances. 
They should: use “every effort" to make the schemes adopted “as consonant 
as possible to the feelings and habits of the people." 

Both Hindus and Muslims expressed their deep gratitude to Ripon for 
his earnest desire to give the people a real share in the management of their 
local affairs. Babu Sisir Kumar Ghose, the editor and proprietor of the 
Ananda Bazar Patrika, wrote to A.O. Hume (1829-1912), a retired civil servant 
in India, on 24 May 1882 : “... The Scheme of Lord Ripon has given me 
pleasure”.95 Оп 4 June 1883 the Indian Association wrote: “The minimum 
proportion of elections should be fixed at three fourths the total number of 
members of the committee. A provision like this would be very appropritate, 
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as it would recognize and firmly establish the principle of election ; and in 
course of time, as committees prove themselves fit, the number of nomina- 
tions might be still further reduced by the Local Government"? 


The Muslims also took keen interest in Local Self-Government, though 
they greeted its introduction with more reserve than the Hindus. Asa member 
of the Vicercy’s Legislative Council, Syed Amer Ali (1849-1928) wrote to the 
Viceroy's Private Secretary H.W. Primrose on 12 April 1884 that he was “an 
enthusiastic advocate ofthe Local Self Government scheme. What I want is 
my people should not, as they are apt from sheer force of majority to be, 
excluded from representation"'.9? 


РА 


Again, the distinction which was made between the powers and Jurisdic- 
tion of the Indian and British magistrates in 1872 was invidious and anomalous 
and aroused the bitterest of controversy---the Ilbert Bill controversy of 1883 
— among the Europeans and Indians. Previously, under the Criminal Proced- 
ure Code of 1861 (Sections 39, 40 and 41 of Act XXV of 1861), magistrates 
or justices of the peace, whether Européan or Indian had the power to 
enquire into charges against Europeans and to commit them to the High 
Court for trial.°® In 1869 (Act ii of 1869), it was enacted that only Europeans 
or Covenanted Civil Servants should hold the appointments of the justice of 
the peace? Under Act X of 1872, it was further enacted that on Indian 
Covenanted Civil Servant, éven though a first class magistrate and justice of 
the peace, should: have power “to enquire into a complaint or to try a 
charge against a European" outside the presidency towns.100 - 


Thus, an Indian magistrate stationed in Calcutta was empowered to try 
a European. But if he was promoted to a higher post and transferred to 
a district outside Calcutta, he was deprived of such power. Not only this, 
his European subordinate of the district could try a European. The anoma- 
lous nature of this judicial arrangement attracted the Governor General's 
attention in 1882. Behari Lal Gupta, a Bengal Civil Servant, while officiating 
as presidency magistrate in 1881, had full powers over European subjects. 
He dealt with serious cases with satisfaction to the local Government and the 
public. But on his removal to a more responsible appointment in the interior 
he ceases "to be qualified to, deal with even the most trivial cases affecting 
Europeans".!"! After consulting the. Provincial Governments, Ripon realised 
that "the time has come for modifying the existing law and removing the 
present bar upon the investment of native magistrates in the interior with 
powers over European British Subjects" in order to remove racial distinctions.1?? 
Accordingly, on February 1883, C.P. Ilbert, Ripon's law member, introduced 
a bill to abolish this anomally. This bill proposed to.empower Indian Session. 
Judges ( of which there was now an increasing number) to try Europeans 
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in the, mofussil or up-country districts, а power they already enjoyed in the 
presidency towns.!? 

This bill met with a general opposition from the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. 4 In their opinions, Indians could never become fit judges of Europe- 
ans, since their early. training, their customs and their habits of thought were 
“utterly different".!6$ Оп 28 February 1883 the European non-officials held 
a monster public meeting at the Calcutta Town Hall protesting against the 
bill It was based, they declared, on no sound principe and must deter 
“the investment of British capital in the country by giving rise to a feeling 
of insecurity as to the liberties and safety of European British subjects 
employed in the mufassal and also of their wives and daughters".!?5 Indian 
judges with their imperfect knowledge of English were incapable of arriving 
at a sound judgement, and moreover might not be impartial because of 
their “strong race prejudices and their known weakness in the matter of 
bribes”.10? This might encourage malicious Indians to build up cases on 
perjured evidence in order to harass Europeans, especially against tea planters 
and their agents, whose behaviour and motives might often be misunderstood 
by their workers. This would involve loss to their business and would give 


rise to an unwillingness to settle in India.!93 


The Town Hall meeting was followed up on 9 June 1883 by the presen- 
tation of a memorial signed by 11,783 Europeans to Ripon. They claimed 
again that false evidence was frequent in India—any servant might bring 
forward false complaints against his European master—and the imprisonment of 
Europeans upon such evidence must arouse discontent among other Europeans.10° 
They added that as the Europeans were the “dominant race”, it was proper 
that they should enjoy special privileges in India : to pass this bill must 
lower the Europeans’ prestige.!!? Finally they claimed that Indian judges 
could not properly try European women whose status in society was so 
different from that of Indian women.!!! Keeping up the pressure, on 23 
August 1883 some three thousand Europeans again condemned the Ibert 
bill at a public meeting at Calcutta, and on 30 August sent another memorial 
to Ripon asking for its withdrawal. Far from weakening the prestige of 
Gevernment such ап action would ‘strengthen its hold "upon the rational 
convictions of the Whole community.”!!2 The European community in the Cal- 
cutta Bar was against him because of the appointment of Romesh Chandra 
Mittra’ a Bengalee, as Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court for two 
months.!3 They looked upon his policy of appointing Indians to high post 
in the judicial service as an invasion of their privileges. In the face of this 
vodiferous and concerted agitation the bill was modified on 25 June 1884. 
Evans, one of the members of the Viceroy's Council, had argued that “the 
situation had become extremely dangerous,” and under such pressure from 
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Council, Ripon in the end gave way.!!4^ The modified bill. introduced the 
jury system so far as Europeans and Anglo-Indians’ trial was concérned.!!5 
A European British subject on trial in a High Court, a court of sessions or 
a District Magistrate's Court, could claim to be tried by a jury of which 
“not less than half the number shall be Europeans or Americans, or both?.11$ 
A district magistrate could not pass any sentence other than imprisonment for 
a term which might be extended to six months or five which might be 
extended to 2,000 rupees or both.!!? 


While the Europeans and Anglo-Indians were vehemently criticising the 
bill—Hindus and Muslims—both officials and unofficials—were firmly supporting 
it. They were of the opinion that if the British Government recognised the 
Europeans as a dominant race in India and gave them exclusive rights and 
privileges, it would stamp Indians as an inferior race. This would engender 
in the Indians’ minds a sense of injustice and wrong, and might create a 
permanent feeling of discontent, most prejudicial to better administration. 
Again Bengal took the lead. On 8 March 1883, the British Indian Association, 
the Indian Association, the Mohammadan Literary Society, the Central Natio- 
nal Mahommedan Association, the Pleaders’ Association of the Calcutta High 
Court, in their Joint memorial to the Viceroy, heartily approved of the Ilbert 
Bill as a ‘just, sound, and rightous" measure, and expressed their "feelings 
of deep satisfaction and thankfulness" to Ripon, for proposing it.1!8 This 
was, to them a step in the right direction towards the establishment of 
equality in the eyes of law, which “is the just pride of British jurisprudence 
and polity, and the guiding principle of British role in India;"!1? Referring to 
the bill, the Burdwan Association of Bengal, in a letter of 4 April 1883 
to the Government of India, stated that Indian judges were ‘not unfit, either by 
their education or by their nationality to try British Indian subjects'*.120 
The Indian Association of Lahore with the instruction of its head office at 
Calcutta in a letter of 19 May 1883 to the Secretary to the Government 
of the Punjab, expressed “the heart-felt gratitude of thé people of India" 
to Lord Ripon for his high-minded and a statesmanlike" proposal embodied 
in the bil]. 121 i ‘oe cet Oe y р 

The Anglo-Indians’ opposition. to. the ЫП, Ameer Ali thought, -“had the 
effect of converting this legal: controversy into a‘race difficulty? 122 „Не 
continued’: “If people will insist on looking аё:а thing upside · down,. it 
must ‘necessarily appear wrong. Such seems to. me to be- the . view. enterta« 
ined by those people who consider that the.effect of this measure would be 
to deprive European British subjects of a privilege which they now possess"",129 
Supporting the bill, Nasiruddin and Gowher Ali, two Muslim Magistrates 
of Durbhanga observed that the charge that the Indian judges were paritial 
and incapable of administering justice was imaginary and was not based-on 
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experience and sound reasoning. Indian Judges, they said, had hitherto 
tried civil suits instituted’ by or against Europeans ; they had also tried 
criminal cases in which Europeans were prosecuted or their servants in a 
representative character stood accused. “Мо display of partiality has ever 
been reported in respect to the trial of such cases."?5 Indian judges, they 
argued, “have an advantage over European judges, in that they can better 
understand the surroundings of a case occurring in India."?6 In the same 
way, Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur remarked that the principle of the 
bill was in accordance with the declared intention of the Sovereign and the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom to “remove all distinctions of race or 
creed in the matter of all offices under the British administration."!? In 
his opinion, to draw a distinction between an Indian and a European judge 
on the ground of race or nationality "would be well calculated to disturb the 
discipline of the administration.!25 E 


The bill was, thus, welcomed by both Hindus and Muslims of Bengal. 
Nevertheless it was modified, as stated above, on 25 January 1884, because of 
the Europeans’ and Anglo-Indians’ agaitation. The Hindus and the Muslims 
could not prevent the change, but, as Kristo Das Pal, a Bengalee member of 
the Viceroy's Council put it, accepted it “with gloom and dismay."12? 


Thus, during the period under review, though gradually becoming con- 
scious of their séparate entities, the Hindus and the Muslims in Bengal 
showed a tolerant attitude towards each other. When their common interests 
were affected by the Government policies, they co-operated. with each other to 
express their grievances ; they jointly spoke against the lowering of the age 
limit for the Indian Civil Service Examination, the Vernacular Press Act and 

.the Arms Act. They were also found to appreciate Ripon's Local Self 
Government policy and Ilbert Bill, as these measures were intended to im- 
prove the general condition and status of India as a whole. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE PARTITION OF INDIA 
. AHMED SHAFIQUL HUQUE* 


INTRODUCTION 

Political parties have developed over time as ап inevitable incident of 
representative government. A political party can be defined as a membership 
association that has as its formally stated purpose the nomination of public 
office holders whose selection is determined by electoral means. At the 
simplest level, any -group of man, however organized, which calls itself a 
party, and which aims, however optimistically, at some degree of control over 
the political institutions of its society, must be regarded as a party. Some- 
times parties act as an essential part of a political system where it maintains 
a balance between the ruler and the ruled. At other times, parties come for- 
ward as coordinators of efforts by different groups under shackles of coloni- 
alism to break away from it. 

This paper is a study in independence politics where two major political 
formations played the leading role in mobifizing the social and political forces 
toward the goal of independence. It wil make an attempt to compare the 
immensely singnificant roles played by the Indian National Congress and the 
Muslim League -in the struggle for independence from British rule during the 
crucial decade of 1937 to 1947. Although both these parties initially came 
into being mainly as channels to voice grievances of the Indians with full 
allegiance to the British Crown, later developments show that both were 
ttansformed into champions of independence. The similarities in many respects 
between the two parties underlined the possibility of a convergence but the 
The rise of Muslim League from metely a demand for 
the Muslims to one for a separate homeland is 
y existing cleavages between the two principal 
the parties, and the Muslim League exploited 
oting. The inability ofthe existing constitu- 


tional structutte to diffuse the different groups added to their strength. The 
refusal of the Indian National Congress to recognize the Muslim League 
аз а body reprsenting the Muslims along with some miscalculations and mistakes 


"jn tactics on the past of the Indian National Congress elevated the Muslim 


League to the stature of a separate national movement. All these factors had 
their impacts on the shifting pattern in relationship between the two political 


outcome was not so. 
separate representation for 
worth noticing. The alread 
communities were stimulated by 
the situation, to achieve a solid fo 
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formations. The parties, during the period covered in this paper, responded 
in different ways to different stituations considered to be landmarks in the 
history of the Indian independence movement. The resuli was the breakup 
of.an old unit into two sovereign independent states. 


I shall attempt to establish that India was partitioned in spite of having 
two major parties with similar backgrounds and structures mainly because of 
the intolerance on the part of the parties toward one another. The Indian 
National Congress did not accept the Muslim League as the representative of 
a particular community, and claimed itself to be the representative of all 
communities. The Muslim League was not willing to concede their position 
as the spokesman of the Muslim community to any other party. In order to 
substantiate this hypothesis, I shall take a brief historical overview of the 
emergence of the parties and the British rule in India prior to 1937 focussing 
on the pattern of demand put forward for self-government. The post-1937' 
period will be examined more closely and the views and responses of both 
parties will be assessed in a comparative perspective. 


The partition of India can also be attributed, to a liget degree, to the 
socio-economic and cultural cleavages between the communities and/or a fear’ 
of Hindu domination on the part of the Muslims. These subhypotheses will 
be treated in the same manner as the hypothesis. Since it is extremely di- 
fficult to isolate these from the major one, they will not be treated Separa- 
tely. Infact, these factors had considerable influence on the attitudes developed 
"by the parties. ; . 

This paper will trace the activities of the two parties and their inter- 
action over a specific period. Obviously, the methodology will prominently 
rest on the historical approach. Since history alone cannot be considered a 
‘dependable basis for analysis and in order to check against errors in judgement, 
‘other variables will also be evaluated. Attempts will be made, whenever 
possible, to include the structural, behavioural, functional, and above all. 
ideological aspects following the methods suggested by Lawson. The 
ideological aspect, along with religion and culture, explains fairly the varia- 
tions in ihe outlook and the behaviour of the parties. The chornological order 
‘will be followed, and deviations will occur only when they cannot be avoided. 


Growth .of political parties on the Subcontinent: 


Ever since the East India Company assümed control, the British ule in 
India experienced occasional jolts resulting from stray uprisings which were 
easily brought under control due to lack of éffective organizations among 
the natives. The most severe jolt came in 1857 when a section of the Indians 
in the army attempted to free the country through a war of independence. 
The Sepoy Mutiny, as the British preferred to. call it, was quelled. But it 
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did have its impact, for the need ofan Indian organization was keenly felt 
to advocate the causes of the Indians. The repressive term of Lord Lytton 
as the Viceroy of India confirmed the need for organized representation.^ 
A number of small organizations, namely, the Zemindary Association ( later 
called the Landholder’s Society), the Bengal British India Society, the British 
Indian Association, and the Indian Association did strive to meet this need, 
but could not fulfil the role of a national organization.” 


` 


In 1885, owing largely to the initiatives of a retired British civil servant 
Allen Octavian Hume, who felt the need of providing a safety valve and an 
outlet for the growing unrest, the Indian National Congress was founded.9 
Among the delegates to the founding conference were lawyers, educators and 
journalists, and they also included a couple of Muslims. The conference spoke 
‘moderately and with loyalty towards the government of the day. In the follo- 
wing years, the number of delegates and visitors to the annual conferences of 
the Congress increased. The party was dominated by western educated leaders 
who had developed liberal views. Although they were nationalists, they 
admired Great Britain and called for cooperation with the government. The 
government was also quite friendly with the new organization. But it was 
short-lived, and the sympathy soon waned. Before the First World war, a good 
number of British personnel occupied prestigious positions in the Congress." 


The Congress followed a policy of seeking to extend representative govern- 
ment, the proper share of Indians in governmental services and the redress 
of other economic and political grievances. Upto 1907, the party adhered to 
a loyal and constitutional policy of putting forward their demands. Later, 
the extremist minority within the party began to make its presence felt. But 
the Congress continued to grow as a largely Hindu, high-caste, middle-class 
gathering drawn from the principal cities. Even in the early years, Muslim 
membership averaged less than 15 percent of the total.8 


The Muslim community was looked upon with distrust by the British follo- 
wing the incidents of 1857. They, on their part, despised the western influence 
and cultute, including the language of the British. The British had already 
- established their empire and next, they emphasized higher western education. 
‘As the Muslims were apathetic to the educational facilities, the benefit accrued 
to the Hindus who readily adapted themselves to the circumstances. They 
took full advantage of the opportunities in the fields of economy, industry 
and administration, and forged ahead of the Muslims. The classes which 
were at the top of the traditional society benefitted most from the new system 
of education, and it was ultimately this section which provided leadership to 
the political parties. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, an official of the British government and a leader 
of the Muslims, foresaw the dangers the. Muslim community was heading for, 
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and exhorted them to take to modern education. His attempts met with the 
resistance of a society:which was habituated to a traditional, self-sufficient way 
of life and culture. But he continued his efforts which led to the establishment 
of the Muhammedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh: which later developed 
into a Muslim University and played a significant role in the development of 
the Muslims. 


"The feeling that the Congress was a "o Hindu body, and: that in. 


spite of the presence of a few Muslim leaders in the party, did not represent 


the Muslims, was gradually gaining gtound. , In 1906, the Muslim League.was ' 


formed -at .. the initiative of the Nawab of Dacca.® The intentions of the 
League was: to foster a sense .of loyalty to the British government among 
‘the Muslims of India, to look after the political interests of Indian Muslims, 
and to bring about better understanding between Muslim electorates, where 


elections to seats-reserved for them would be made by Muslims alone was” 


a recognition of the importance of the community and of its claims.!° The 
British government was quite sympathetic to the Muslim:demands for separate 
representation. The Congress denounced it as a tactics of the government to 
-cteate division among the Indians. It is worth noting that both these parties 
started off on similar loyal tones. 


The Indian Muslims formally entered. pane and acquired a separate 


constitutional identity with the grant-of separate electorates under the Indian 
Council Act of 1909. But the League remained a feeble and underweight 
‘suckling for several years after its nativity.!! The ‘main effort on the part of 


the League was secufity through constitutional тл and appealing to 


the sense of justice of the rulers. 


= 


Diverse goals айй strategies of the political parties 


After the First World War, the League and the Congress agreed оп the з 


Objectives of parliarnentary. government and Dominion status for India. The 
Lucknow Pact (1916) saw the two parties came together and decide to work 
as a team. The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of 1919 was an attempt to 
increase association of Indians in every branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to the progres- 
sive realization of responsible govetnment.!? A series of ‘events followed in 


quick succession which included the Non-Cooperation movement, the-Khilafat ^ 


Movement, and bitter riots broke out throughout thé length and breadth. of 
the country. After a brief period of unity, the two parties were ‚ again drif- 
ting apart. The Congtess was enjoying immense popularity and the League 
was getting increasingly concerned about safeguarding Muslim intetsets. The 
. British government, décided to settle the problems through negotiations and 
. after- three Round Table Conferences, the Government of India Act, 1935 was 
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passed. The Act provided for a predominantly British controlled centre and 
the autonomy of the provinces was circumscribed by the control the Governor 
General exercised over provincial affairs through the Governors and his general 
power of assenting to or withholding assent from provincial legislation. 


From this point, the roles of the Congress and the League became con- 
spicuously diverse. Although the League considered the Actas not whatthey 
had expected, they were ready to try it. The Congress turned down the 
act as completely unacecptable. However, after some deliberations and persua- 
sion, both parties decided to contest the elections to be held in 1937. 


The Congress decided to contest the elections not to cooperate with the 
Act, but to combat 1.13 The party had devoloped a strong structure and won 
a clear majority in five out of eleven provinces, and was the dominat patty 
in two others. There were difference of opinions within the party on the 
issue of acceptance of office. The deadlock, however, was overcome and the 
Congress assumed office and formed ministries in the seven provinces. 


The League had not yet attained the stature of a full fledged political 
party. During its association with the Congress, the latter became so dominant . 
that it negated any progress whatsoever achieved by the League. The League 
won only 109 of the 482 seats reserved for the Muslims. They could not 
even dominate the two biggest Muslim majority provinces, namely the Punjab 
and Bengal. The party, not even commanding the confidence of the Muslim 
population, faced a bleak futute and only a strong issue could elevate it 
toan equal leval with the Congress. But they could hardly make any headway 
between 1937 and 1939.. 


The leftists in the Congress were gaining in strength and a serious crisis 
resulted in the spring of 1939 when Subhas Chandra Bose, a socialist and 
uncomprising nationalist, became the Congress President. TheMtlealing of the 
Congress Ministries in the provinces were vehemently criticized by the leftists. 
The óutbreck of the War, however, prevented the explosion of the left and 
right feud in the Congress. Bose was forced to resign following a serious 
split in the Congress. - ` > 


The Congress in office duting 1937-39 showed that it could rule effectively. 
But its rejection of coalition ministries’ made it clear to the Muslims that, 
if they could not accept the Congress claim to represent all Indians, they 
would be committed to a struggle for power. On the other hand, the Congress 
refused to accept the League as the representative of the Muslim community, 
as they claimed to be secular and the representative of all the communities 
of India. After Britain  enetered the Second World War, the Congress announ- 
ced that the people of India would determine whether India would join 
the War or not. It made clear its intention to resist the imposition of any 
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British decision in this matter. The League agreed to support Britain on 
two conditions. They demanded that Britain should guarantee the Muslims 
just and fair treatment in the Congress provinces, and promise not to make 
any constitution changes in India without the consent of the League. 


Intolerance aud the Partition 


During the War, the gulf between the Congress and the League widened. 
The wat raised the status and the bargaining powers of the League.» The 
British wanted an effective Indian contribution of the War, but did not want 
to pay the Congress too much for it, and they found in the League a useful 
counterweight to the Congress. The Viceroy did not accede to the Congress 
demand, for immediate self-government and declared wat on Germany without 
consulting the Indians. The Congress governments in the provinces resigned in 
protest. The League observed a "Day of Deliverance” from Congress rule. 
From that period, the most popular party of India refused to run the 
provincial governments, and opposed the 'contribute to the War’ effort. They 
continued to declare that the only solution was a constituent assembly called 
to draft a constitution for independent India. Meanwhile, the Viceroy had 
made it clear that any return to popular government in the provinces was 
conditional upon the Congress and the League fencing an agreement. But 
this was almost impossible. : 


Muhammad Ali Jinnah, a lawyer from Bombay and a former leader of | 
the Congress, had emerged as the leader of the Muslims of India. He ex- 
ploited the situation to the full and soon became the undisputed leader . of 
the Muslim community, and the organization he represented, the League. The 
patty became more aggressive and determined to challenge the claims of the 
Congress to speak for all elements and creeds in India. Following the 
differences between the Congress and the League in the late 1920s, the League 
under the leadership of Jinnah had formulated some safeguards for the 
Muslims.!® These safeguards formed the political platform for a decade aro- 
und which the Muslims rallied. Just after the outbreak of the War, a more 
redical and ambitious programme of the League began to take shape, the plan 
for Pakistan. 


Pakistan bacame the fundamental issue of Indian politics from March, 
1940 when the League met at Lahore and passed the famous Pakistan 
Resolution. It called for the creation of autonomous and sovereign Muslim 
states in "areas in ‘which the Muslims are numerically in majority, as in| 
the north-western and eastern zones of India". The League had а massive 
Muslim support in adopting the Resolution and in stating that only the 
creation of a separate, national homeland for the Muslims in ou could 
remove fheir fears and satisfy their demands, 


t 
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The full fury of the Nazi offensive and the serious threat to Britain 
somewhat mildened the attitude of the Congress. They asked for a declar- 
ation of independence and the creation of a provisional national government. 
But the League declared that no new constitution should be set up without 
the approval of Muslim India. In August 1940, the British government 
announced that it will grant dominion status for India and will give full 
weight to the views of the minorities, but any such step wil have to be 
taken after the conclusion of the War. The offer failed to eliminate the 
politica] deadlock. The Congress found it absolutely in variance with the 
party's policy and felt that the minority problem was referred to in order 
to obstruct the way of progress, and decided to launch an anti-war campaign. 
The League denounced this movement as they found it to be an attempt to 
put pressure on the British government to ensure the realization of Congtess 
objectives. 

Next, the British Secretary of State for India promised self-government 
to India after the War and argued that the main obstacle to the freedom was 
communal rivalry, which could only be eliminated by the Indians themselves. 
He also indicated that partition as planned by the League was no solutioin. 
The Congress took exception at the reference to communal problems and. said 
that the British statesmen were responsible for such problems. As the Japanese 
advanced towards India, -the Congress was divided into those who . were 
willing to support the war against Japan in the basis of reasonable British 
concessions, and those who would accept only complete independence. 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachariar of the former group urged the British to make 
constitutional concessions, such as the grant of some kind of national govern- 
ment, and also called for Hindu-Muslim reconciliation. He was among the 
first leaders of the Congress to recognize the League as one of the dominant 
political bodies in India. But the recognition was late and the breach 
between the two party was too wide to be reconciled. These appeals had 
little influence upon the Congress policy. The League also appeared to. be 
oblivious of the imminent danger of Japanese agression. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal and leader of the House of Comm- 
ons arrived in India and declared the aim of the government to create а 
new Indian Dominion. A new constitution would be drafted by an Indian 
body in which the princely states would have representation? Any province 
or state would have the right to remain out of the Indian Union -and-form 
its own independent government. The declaration also stated that there 
should be a treaty negotiated between Britain and the Indian constitution 
making body respecting the protection of religious and racial minorities. - The 
proposal made it clear that there would be no major alteration in the con- 
stitutional position: duting the War?9.- -> ` ca 

gs 
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Outside India, in great Britian and the United States, the declaration 
was acclaimed as a fair compromise.! The Congress rejected it and deman- 
ded that a-free national movement be set up immediately. The party: thought 
the provision on non-accession was a threat to Indian unity and felt that 
defence was not sufficiently turned over to Indian control. On the other 
hand, although the proposals seemed to accede to the League's demand for 
partition, the party found the terms ‘of: non-accession too vague. The 
League clearly stated that the only- solution to the problem was ‘partition 
of India into independent zones, and they found it incompatible for the 
‘Muslims to be compelled into entering a constitution-making body whose 
main object was the creation of a new Indian Union. Thus, the government 
failed to resolve the conflict. 


In July 1942, the Congress passed a resolution demanding the immediate 
cessation of British rule in India and that the British should quit India. 
The famous demand for ‘Quit India’ was adopted next month.: But before 
the movement could start, practically all the Congress -leaders were arrested. 
A general Civil Disobedience Movement started immediately. "Serious and 
widespread disorders broke out all over the country which resulted in disrup- - 
tions in communication systems, the arrest and death of several thousand 
people. The "rebellion" was controlled through extremely stern measures. 
‘Most of the Congress leaders were interned: and the party was in a difficult 
position. Jinnah and the League: took advantage of the situation to -organize 
themselves and press for their demands. From 1943 to the end of the War, 
Jinnah worked up the momentum for: the Pakistan movement. 


In the final months of the "War, Lord Wavell, the Viceroy stated that 
the Cripps proposals still remained open. The Indians themselves would 
draw up a.new constitution for India and the executive council of the 
Viceroy would be reconstituted by including all Indian members except the 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Wavell- invited the representatives of various 
communities to a conference and. asked the main Indian parties each to 
present its list of nominees from which he could select members for his 
executive council. A problem arose as the League demanded that all Muslims 
appointed to- the council should be members of this party, while the Congress 
insisted. on nominating two of its Muslim members for representing that 
community. The League also stated that the Hindu-Muslim parity was not 
enough. because the other minority nominees on occasions would vote with-the 
caste Hindus and place the League nominees in the minority. Jinnah conten- 
ded that the principle of Pakistan should be recognized. Thus the negotia- 
tions could not bring about any solution. j i 


| ' Communal violence, agitated demonstrations and tension. marked the 
beginning of the yea 1946, The Congress-League . Tivalry was also Tor up 
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to a‘ point where reconciliation seemed impossible. It was evident from the 
results of the elections to the central legislative assembly and those for the 
provincial legislatures that there were only two major political parties in India. 
The League won all the Muslim seats in the central legislature and' 428 out 
of the possible 492 ‘seats in the provinces? The patty had come a long 
way compared to its position in 1937. It was now іп a position to: assert 
itself. The Congress had the same kind of success in the general constitu- 
encies. At the new session of the legislative assembly,’ Jinnah delared that 
partition was the only issue and that both Britain and the ‘Congress must 
concede Pakistan. 


A Cabinet Mission including Lord Pethic-Lawrence, the Secretary of 
State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, then President of the Board of Trade, 
and Mr. A.V. Alexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty arrived in India 
to assist the Indian leaders in drawing up a method of framing a new 
constitution. The representatives of the Congress and the League conferred 
with the three British Ministers. The Congress insisted upon a strong central 
government and the immediate transfer of power to a sovereign interim In- 
dian government. They also demanded that the constituent assembly must 
have perfect freedon to draft the constitution and should not be bound by 
any previous arrangements. Тһе League "insisted upon a federal system 
in which the central government would have minimum powets as compared 
with those exercised by the federating units. There would .have.to be no 
prior agreement as to the basic feature to the new constitution, and. presumably 
Britain would stay in India as the ultimate authority until an acceptable 
constitution was drafted."?3 In short, the League was expressing the desire 
forthe British to divide and then leave, while the Congress was demanding 
that the British’ leave first and the division be left to the Indians. The long 
desired spirit of toleration was nowbere in view and partition had become 
almost inevitable. i 


Since these two views could not be reconciled, the Cabinet Mission 
declared a scheme of its own which came out strongly against the League’s 
claim for partition based upon Muslim majority provinces. The Union of 
India was to be made up of the provinces of British India together with the 
princely states, There was to be a central government with authority in the 
fields of foreign affairs, defence and communications. All other powers were 
to rest with the component parts of the Union. As a safeguard for minori- 
ties, all communal matters were to be acted upon in the Union legislature 
by a majority vote of each major community, ie. the Muslim and the 
Hindu. Thus the plan called for a Union at the top tier and a group of 
provinces and states at the bottom. There were to be three groups of 
provinces ; one predominantly Hindu India and the other two the Muslim 
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majority- provinces in the northwest and the northest.26 Each of these three 
groups was to dtaw up its own regional constitution. 


While the Cabinet Mission plan exhibited the intention of the British to 
quit India, it exacerbated the rivalry between the Congress and the League. 
Over the next nine months, there was continuous ‘scheming and delibelations, 
while the deadlock became more and more ominous. Jinnah and the League 
agreed to accept the plan. After some time, the Congress, too, accepted" the 
long range plan of the Mission, but not in its entirety. They could not 
agree to the stipulations that were laid down for the entrance of their represen- 
tatives into an all Indian executive council. The League, on the other hand, 
had finally accepted the conditions for participation and in interim: government 
and in the constituent assembly, as the scheme presented by the Cabinet Mis- 
sion was the maximum the party could secure.? 


It was during this period that the intolerance of the parties towards one 
another was at the worst. At a press conference in July 1946, Nehru stated 
that the Congress had not committed iteself on any matter to anybody and 
that the constituent assembly was free to determine what is action was going 
to be. Jinnah reacted strongly to this pronouncement. Statements and 
counterstatements continued to be made by the leaders. In the process, the 
Congtess made a number of statements which only added to the already 
strong fears of the minority party, i.e., the League. They also stated their 
intention to make a constitution for a united, not a divided India.?8 These 
statements doomed the Cabinet Mission proposals. The League realized that 
once they would go into the constituent assembly, the overwhelming majority 
of the Congress would proceed to set up the Kind of government they 
desired, one in which there would be little guarantee of Muslim rights. The 
League declared that the Coogress interpretation of the constituent assembly 
was a complete repudiation of the long term scheme of the Cabinet Mission, 
The party reversed its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission plan and announced 
that the time had come to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan. 
They accused both the Congress and Britain of trying to trick the League 
.and announced the observance of a Direct Action Day for the Muslims, to 
go on a general strike. On that day, the bloodiest communal violence broke 
out and thousands were killed or injured. 


- Lord. Wavell succeeded in getting Nehru to form an interim | government. 
Тһе Viceroy’s executive council was all Indian, but Jinnah and the League 
refused to join. After a month, Wavell succeeded in persuading the Muslim 
League to enter the government. The members of the interim government 
were just as much divided among theselves as before. The League refused 
to have anything to do with the constituent assembly scheduled to convene 
in December 1946, and when the assembly opened, no League representative 
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attended. The breach between the two political parties remained as wide 
as ever. 


Lord Louis Mountbatten, the New Viceroy, immediately got to work 
to arrive at some agreed plan that would reduce the mounting danger 
of a civil war on the subcontinent. In this plan, the legislative assemblies of 
the Muslim "majority provinces not represented in the constituent assembly 
would convene. They would vote to determine whether their constitution 
would be framed by the constituent assembly already in session or by 
another body.?9 Self-determination was invoked. in Bengal and the Punjab 
where the legislative assemblies met in two sessions—one Muslim and the 
other non-Muslim—to give the latter an opportunity, if they wished, to jc n 
the constituent assembly already in session.*® These two provinces w re 
dissected. The Congress had come to realize that partition was inevitable, and 
accepted the plan. The League received much less by the proposals than it 
had demanded. But there was no choice, and reluctantly, they also accepted. 


A Comparative Analysis 


The historical importance of the role and responses of the two parties 
have now been considered. Next, an attempt will be made to compare them 
in other respects in order to substantiate the contention of intolerant attitude 
developed by them. Although the Congress and the League operated in a 
subsystem of the British political system, this discussion will be confined 
strictly to the politics of the subcontinent. Only occasional references may be 
made to the.British political parties when they are found to be essential. 


Structurally speaking, the Congress being the older and the more domi- 
nant patty, had a strong organization starting from ordinary members and had 
a disciplined hierarchy culminating in the All India Congress Committee and 
in the President of the Congress and his Working Committee. The League 
had an almost similar structure where the President was the head of the 
whole organization and, along with the Working Committee and the Council 
of the All India Muslim League, exercised ultimate and effective power. 


The personalities of the leadets contributed to the power of the Presi- 
dents. While the Congress benefitted from the guidance of a numbet of 
„prominent personalities, both Hindu and Muslim, the League throughout this 
“period pifned their hope on the leadership of only one man, Muhammad Ali 
Jinndh. He was the single personality who constantly played a prominent 
role during the period 1937-1947.3 It was not surprising, therefore, that 
this man could guide the party in any way he liked. In fact, the Working 
Committee wasa creation of the Persident of the League in the sense that 
its members were nominated by him. Similar was the case with the Central 
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Parliamentary Board. While Gandhi's decisions were criticized on more than 
one occasion in the Congress, Jinnah could get whatever he wanted from his 


party. ` 


The Congress had been criticized for its unitarian structure and the way 
it nullified provincial autonomy by controlling the provincial governments.32 
Sometimes Gandhi's interference in Congress affairs and his comparison of the 
Congress sttucture with that of an army created the impression that the 

Congress saw imitating Fascist methods. Jinnah had also been subjected 
to similar criticism in the sense that when the League organization became 
powetful, he was to it that the Muslim League Provincial Parliamentary 
Parties and Governments carried out the instructions issued to them from the 
centre. He sometimes compared the league with an army with himself as the 
General, and talked of giving marching orders when the Muslims were discip- 
lined and ready.34 І . 


The Congress itself was largely a middle-class, educated group and it. 
often alleged the League to bea reactionary organization which was dominated 
by landowners and the titled gentry. The allegation was true in the first 
decade after its inception, but after adopting the Pakistan plan, it became 
a heterogeneous organization dtawing its support from different classes and 
groups united under one leader with Pakistan as its goal. The party undertook 
all out efforts to build up an effective organization as it was urged by 
Jinnah time-and аваіп.35 At the sam period, the Congress was afflicted with 
sever internal strife." The Congress erjoyed a similar following among all the 
. communities, but lost its Muslim followers to the League after the Pakistan 
Resolution was adopted. Since no Muslim Leaguer was included in the 
Congtes dominated Cabinet, the claim of the League that the Congress was 
out to establish Hindu rule gained credence and currency anomg the Muslim 
masses. 


The Congress underwent serious strains at times when different ideological 
views within the party came into conflict with one another. In formulating the 
demand for Pakistan, the league responded to the inner urge for political 
power among the Muslims. As long as Pakistan remained unachieved, а! 
Muslims were supposed to subordinate their personal and ideological differences 
to the national goal. This was strictly followed and thus feudal landowners, 
industrialists, the religious group, thelower middle classes; industrial workers 
and peasants could all be found in the League. The leadership of Jinnah 
and the organization and discipline of the League were such that heteroge- 
neous elements could co-exist within the League without impairing its unity. 
Jinnah kept himself and the League scrupulously out of all controvetsial 
issues. 
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The Congress reaction to the declaration of War and subsequent boy- 
cott of government affairs has been discussed earlier. The League followed 
a very shrewd and cautious policy whereby ít neither cooperate whole-heartedly 
with the British war effort, nor did it take any steps to obstruct it. As 
a result, the British started considering the League's demands with sympathy.?" 
But the chances of a rapproachment between the Congress and the British 
became remote. The growth of thé League was helped considerably by the 
total absence of any competition from other political parties, particularly 
after 1942 when the Congress leaders were in jail. The party created enough. 
ground to be recongized as the unquestioned spokesman for he Muslim 
Community. | 


From the beginning, the Congress took its stand on theory of British 
parliamentary government. It regarded a homogeneous Cabinet drawn from 
a single party besed on an. economic and political programme as, ideal 
instrunment of. a democratic form of government. The situation in India 
was not the same as it was in a homogeneous and unitary state like the 
United Kingdom. In India, because of its diversities, a coalition Cabinet 
drawn from more than one political party could have succeeded in gaining 
"mote confidence among the minorities. 

The Congress wanted to reform and contro] the official machinery. 
This attempt had to face the resistance from the bureaucracy, particularly 
the British, and was interpreted by some as an authoritarian rule. Moreover, 
the local Congress Conmittees were converted to the status of more or less 
a patallel administiration in the, districts. These factors acted in favour of 
the League. 


The Congress had become a household name and enjoyed wide popularity 
with no competition. . It claimed to expess the interest of all Muslims, yet 
recognized only Muslim Congress members as representatives of Muslim opi- 
nion38, The need for vigorous propaganda was never felt until the League 
came in the arena. Of course, the Congress did have a good propaganda 
base in the press. The League had to undertake considerable propaganda 
campaigns to expand its membership and increase its popularity. They relied 
quite heavily for their campaign among the masses both in the rural and 
urban areas upon the voluntary efforts of students, particularly from the 
Aligarh Muslim University, and built up a very strong bare in the press, 
especially in Urdu. ' 

During the years when the League was busy enlisting mass support, it 
did not have much ofa programme. The Party relied on slogans calling for 
Muslim unity and demanding a separate homeland for the community. These 
slogans served the purpose of attracting thousands of Muslims to the folds 
of the League. The result was that whenever they were called upon tò assume 
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office, not being united by any concrete progratame or ideology, the League 
leaders soon fell prey to squabbling and party intrigues, as well as various, 
problems in the legislature and: administration. The lack of-a clear ideology 
or programme was опе of the gteatest weaknesses of the party. The Congtess 
did rule effectively during 1937-1939, and introduced a number of socia! 
reforms, although none too significant. 


The Congress launched its Muslim mass contact movement in 1939. 
But this did not meet with any success ; on the other hand, it widened the 
gulf between the Congress and the League?. The League was antagnoised 
by the efforts of the Congress to take advantage of the weakness of the 
League and to divide the community. In retaliation, the Leagué started 
to work for winning mass support by persistent propaganda that the Congress 
was a Hindu body. The great majority of politcally conscious Muslims were 
joining the League, and the membership contiaued to increase at a rapid 
rate. The League campaign before 1940 was that Islam was in danger. and 
therefore all Muslims should join the League which was fighting for the 
pteservation of Islamic religion and culture. After 1940, the chief appeal was 
that, in Pakistan lay the future glory of Islam and therefore, all Muslims 
should support the demand for Pakistan. Thus, the league was not a poli- 
tical party in the normal sense of the term. It was a movement which 
represented the whole community which the League leaders preferred to call 
а nation. It appears that for the League, patlicmentary democracy was not 
an ideal but an instrument through which it was trying to achieve its 
major objective, Pakistan. The Congress was aiming simply for representa tive 
government for almost a half century. The most convincing testimony of 
the League's progress came from the 1945-46 election results when they were 
able to win every single Muslim seat in the central legislature. 


Innumerable cleavages existed within: the Indian society. Problem of 
great distance between provinces and difference in race and language was'a 
great dividing feature of India?!. The problems of poverty and illiteracy were 
compounded by the fact that there was a wide, gap between the two princi- 
pal communities in this respect. The religious antagonism between the Hindus 
and the Muslims and different cultural backgrourd and lifestyle provided the 
League with the opportunity of calling the Muslims a separate nation and 
strengthen their claim for a homeland. The League took advantage of the 
fact that many of the Congress ministries failed to take into account the 
national and linguistic make-up of the various -zreas under their authority‘. 
These difference underlined the possiblility of separation and since the political 
parties were not willing to work together for their solutions, and on the 
contrary, tried to capitalize on these to achieve the support of the electorate, 
the cleavages continued to widen. The fact that partition was not brought 
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about by these factors alone can be substantiated by pointing to the .continu- 
ing socio-economic and cultural cleavages which still exist in the societies of 
India and Pakistan. 


The struggle for power between the Congréss and the League -had its 
economic dimensions as well.. Muslims and Hindus not only competed against 
each other for government posts but also for jobs and opportunities created 
in the wake of industtialization and urbanization in India. Muslim middle- 
classes, starting from a backward position in the competitive struggle, found 
the ideas of Pakistan extremely attractive. The Congress and the League 
drew their support from different economic interests. The Muslims,: were 
mainly agriculturists, whereas the Hindus represented the more prosperous 
urban interests. 

Jinnah, in a very shrewd manner, attempted to bring all classes in the’ 
Muslim society under the banner to the League. Thus, on some occasions; 
he thundered against the exploition of the common people by landlords and 
capitalists.43 Again, on other occasions, faced with the charge that ‘the Ledgué 
was against landlords, he said that “the League is not ‘against any interest ` 
among the Muslims”’.44 It is evident that the League had the advantage of 
a leader with full authority, and ће could speak for the ‘patty as a whole: 
In its campagin against the Congress, the League capitalized on the inconsistency 
demonstrated by the Congress ministries in handling problems. It posed - 
itself as the champion of the Muslim peasants and “accused the Congress of 
opposing Hindus against Muslims and neglecting the needs of tlie latter’’.45 
Thus, in spite of a few instances when the Congtess and: the League worked 
together, there were constant criticisms and allegations directed at one another.’ - 


Conclusions А 

It is evident that both the Congress and the League playcd. снеге 
roles in shaping India’s struggle for independence. The parties were similar 
in many respects. The tise of the patties, the development over the initial 
years, and the nature of demand and response to the needs of that time have. 
followed similar patterns. The social composition of party leadership was 
almost alike, and the differences among the programmes advocated by. the 
parties were vague. All these factors indicate the possibility of sttiving for 
a similar goal and identical means for achieving it. But thé socio-poltico- 
economic cleavages and mainly, the cultural arid religious factors were ‘strong 
enough to pose formidable barriers on the way of convergence. To top it 
all, the attitudes of the parties towards one another, particularly after 1937, 
sealed the fate in India. Based on these differences each party acquired ` a 
distinct character of its own. 
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The response of the British ‘government to the demands of the time 
was commendable. The gradual progress towards self-government was encoür- 
aging, although the pace was slower than expected. Thé government also 
deserves ctedit for its role in the development of the political parties and 
institutions in India. In their.early years, both the Congress and the League 
received a helping hand from the government: -The award of: separate representa- 
tion for the Muslims in the legislatures was a. boon, and provided the League 
with a basis to start organising the party. The Congress was initiated- by 
a British civil servant and in its early years, delegates to the Congress 
conferences were often entertained at patties by the Viceroy.4® Unfortunately, 
the government could not maintain this spirit for long, and the results were 
disastrous. At times, repressive measures were used to disband the. parties, 
and in retaliation, small tertorist groups began to operate. Consequently, a 
good number of lives wete lost and feelings embittered between the British 
and the Indians before a peaceful transfer of power could be- atranged. How- 
ever, the British policy of balancing the parties against one another in 'solving 
problems added to the rivalty between the patties. 


It was appropriate and logical that a British Labour government had 
taken the decision to give India freedom. tis doubtful, however, whether any 
ofher government would have made a different decision. During the War, 
there was no difference of opinion among political parties in Britain: so fat 
as India was concerned." Of course, Churchill.had his reservations, but 
most.of his partymen did not share his views. The inexhorable realities of 
1946 made it clear that Britain could no longer rule India against the 
wishes of its people. From an administrative point of view, the government of 
India had already passed into the hands of the Indian people. Most of the 
administrative posts were manned by the Indians. : 


Nationalism had become rampant in India after the War. The conflict 
had brought in its wake shortage of goods; inflated prices, and even famins. 
Thousands of Indians had travelled overseas fighting for the Brifish army, and 
they were being exposed to foreign lands and cultutes. These people brought 
back new ideas, ‘values and outlook which could affect the political system. A 
great change was unmistakably in the offing. i 


The political parties of India did achieve every significant transition 
ffom their key-note of loyalty to the British crown to a nationalist movement 
demanding complete independence. But this development was not accompanied 
by a parallel development in the spirit of tolerance and cooperation with 
other political formations. The result was that even when the British were 
„pointing at the very crucial problemi of communal imbalance as the core of 
the conflict, the Congress was completely disregarding the problem апа 
blaming the British authorities for shifting attention from the main issue of 
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independence. Тһе League, true to its style, continued to claim for division 
of the countty on. the ground of the religious: minorities being threatened 
by the majority. Partition did not solve the problem. Post-independence 
India still had a large Muslim community and Pakistan had an equally 
large group of Hindus. The intolerance of the political parties prompted each 
to make every effort to undermine the other. Thé League’s demand to be 
recognized as the only body representing the Muslim “nation” and tefusal to 
let any other body speak for them, in conjunction with the Congress’ refusal 
to accept the reality and the League, added to the already complex situation. 
The only acceptable solution appeared to be the partition of India. Ultimately, 
the British agreed to divide the country. But the problems continued even 
after the partition, this time in the two separate countries, India and Pakistan. 
The only redeeming feature of this lengthy, slow and, at times, confusing 
episode is the smooth transfer of power from the hands of the British in 
1947, a rate achievement in the politics of independence. 
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The nature of Chinese foreign policy and defense strategy :since- the 
ascension of Communist Government in 1949 has been characterized largely 
by the process of continual adaptation: of the changing citcumstances and 
problems caused by the domestic political tensions, economic consequences 
and: the tenor of contemporary world politics. No Chinese leadership has 
ever dared 1o ighore either the international implications of domestic decisions 
or the domestic politico-economic implications of foreign policy decisions. 
In both the cases the secutity and stability of her socio-political system is 
at stake. From the day of its formal establishment of the People’ s Republic, 
Communist China has had to ensure its own security against encirclement or 
attack, first by the “Imperialist aggressor” —the U. S., and then by the ‘ ‘revisionist 
hegemony"—the U.S.S.R. Encountering such hostile environment her influence 
in international politics has varied from time to time, depending upon “the 
nature and degtee of her involvement in external affairs. 

Taking account of this background, the paper will analyse the general 
characteristics „of Chinese foreign policy including the question of national 
security and ideological commitment, and that review past and present Chinese 
‘diplonatic theory towards external environment. 


Basic Attitudes of Chinese International Strategy 


| ` Thè Character of Chinese international strategy both in political and 

military affairs are determined by elements of traditional Chinese thought, 
nationalism and ideological commitment. For better understanding each of 
them deserves separate discussion. 


(1) Traditional Chinese Thought :- - To understand the continuity and 
'change of Chinese political and “military strategy, one must equip himself 
‘with the background of traditional system of Chinese foreign relations ; the 
7 pattern of the tribute system, the value of traditional external relations and the 
extent to which its political and defense strategy inherit the tradition. Tradi- 
tionally, China was a proud and civilized country overshadowing other 
nations in Asia. It hada well-developed civilization, a self reliant agrarian 
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economy and a ‘stable political system. Нег world outlook stood in a 
self-conceited notion which helped in maintaining ап  ethnocentric foreign 
relations fot centuries. This ‘Sinocentric ThougLt' ( the celestial Nation Thought/ 
The Middle flowers! thought) was an evolution of the traditional political 
theoty with a long time practice which led tc China regarding itself as the 
'centte' of the world ; with a civilization superior to other nations. This 
condescending the self-mastery attitude towards the 'uncivilized barbarians' 
(un-sinicised peoples) was responsible for thz belief among ancient Chinese 
that in their dealings with ‘barbarians’ foreigners, it was no desirable to 
maintain equal relationships but a. superior-inferor, overlord-vassal relationship. 
A tributaty system was generally established, which to all intents and motives 
hinged on cultural superiority and political dominance that evolved into a 
highly sophistica.ed institution. The traditional Chinese not only upheld their 
self-assertive attitude, they were also unable to believe that the' barbarians 
had anything of value to communicate, to learn and so on.! . 


Within the framework of the tributary system, the Chinese government 
exercised its Sinocentric policies of persuasion and coercion through various 
forms in order to ; (1) bring foreigners under peaceful control and to serve 
their allegiance by Юр the system with just reasons and tteating them 
with honouts and materials ; (2) to use ore ‘‘barbarian” against another 
through the art of Иша. ; and (3) to award those who were obedient 
and chastise those who were defiant.2 As a result of these tactics, Chinese 
national pride was high, and political domination whenever this happened, 
was often accompanied by political isolation. This is ‘one of the most signi- 
ficant characteristics of China's foreign relations for centuries, and culturally, 
this tributary system reinforced the pre-eminence of confucian culture which 
precluded the Chinese from accepting other cultures to a desirable extent. 
It developed a superior Chinese feeling that not only made it intellectually 
difficult and complex for the Chinese to adjust themselves to new and other 
comparatively beiter systems but also psycholcgically inhibited their  feadiness 
{о meet new challenges. 


As а -соцѓисіап world -order in the far-east, the tributary system, 
continued until the „end of the 19th century, but a breakdown occured, 
тео of many Asian countries including tat of China. "Thus, “the tribu: 
tary system, a.fore-runner of the present Chinese political strategy, was in 
essence, a framework within which all sorts of interests, personal and imperial, 
economic and social, found their expression. A deep understanding ОЁ, this 
system reveals in great detail an interplay between greed and statecraft, dynastic 
policy and vested inferest, similar to that found in other great political 
institutions. All foreign relations in the Chinese view were ipso-facto tributary 
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relations, and it followed that all types of international intercourse, if they 
occured at all in the experience of China, had to be fitted in ihe tributary 
system. : 

This was tlie mode of relationship China practised with the outside world 
and this is the background from which the Chinese Communists either moved 
away from or continued from in building their perception and approch in 
dealing with the international community. It would not be an exaggeration 
with the international community. It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that when ihe Chinese communists came io power in 1949,they brought with 
them a dual legacy—iheir’s and China's. The Chinese legacy ie.—the idea of 
cosmopolitanism derived from a sense of superiority and a feeling of self 
confidence. This might be the reason íhat helped the foreign minister Chen 
Yi to remark in 1950 -that China need not be admitted into the О.М. 
because she regarded herself as a world-wide institution. This reflects that 
the Chinese. communists possesed a curious combination of utopian interna- 
tionalism and practical ethnocentrism. -Their ideology was cosmic and universal, 
their experience relatively confined, China-centered, or more precisely rural- 
centred, and replete with the values of puriianism, self-sufficiency, and anti- 
foreignism.3 


- Whatever ihe amount of influence of tradition in current Chinese political 
and military sirategy, none can deny ihe fact that modern Chinese strategy 
definitely a logical exiension of its predecessors. When the Chinese Commu- 
nisis established their authority in 1949, they did not hide their dislike for 
tradition and yet ihey applied traditional strategy ; using one power against 
another, to stage their appearance on the international cenario. The first 
crucial step was the alliance with the So viet Union, consummated on February 
14, 1950. Though this Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance was not an equal treaty, but the Chinese leadership had signed 
it in the overall interest of sefeguarding the territorial integrity and security 
of the infant communist state. By this action, China aligned itself with the 
second greatest power in the world, thereby obtaining major security at 
minimal cost. The reason in tlie minds of the Chinese leadership in that 
period to involve themselves in what they knew to be a fact that they 
wanted security—short-term security while they were dealing with their short- 
term consequences—internal peace and stability, consolidation, and legitimisation 
of their power, security from external aggression, that is the U.S.A. which 
had helped their rivals, and above all their need to find a conduit through 
which to make their appearance in the international politics. In recent years, 
the P.R.C has been increasingly concerned with countering Soviet world power. 
It has sought closer relations with other major powers such as the United States, 
Japan, and their allies to offset Soviet influence within the- Asian region’ in 
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particular, and internationally. in general. Thus one might .safely comment 
that the.modern Chinese international strategy vety truly derived from the old 
perception of its ancient mentors and purposefully 'exercised the Sino-centric 
policies of perspasion and coercion through the art of diplomacy by using 
one ‘barbarian’ against another. 


(2) Nationalistic Sentiments and Integrity :* Though the word ‘nationalism’ 
has- wide and, different meanings depending in context-of its nature and 
significance -of interpretation; its analysis in international policies -has remain 
unchanged. In international relations, the concept s ‘nationalism: comprises 
three main types. ; 


-The first category is nationalism for independence and unity and it is 
characterized by :—the exclusion of foreign influence from internal affairs in 
order to "maintain both political -and economic self-détermination ; contimious 
Struggle to recover the lóst territory in ordet to achieve the unity and integ- 
rity of the country concerned ; the maintenance of intérnal peace and stability 
as well as external буер ; effort to prevent the control of events- by 
outside powers in order to accomplish freedom and inequality in international 
scene ; and the fostering of national pride in order to uphold the indepen- 
dence and existence of a nation. The second category “nationalism for the: 
people and national reconstruction" which sometimes combined with domestic 
power. struggle, puts a great deal of stress on “domestic political. and economic 
reforms while the thitd—* nationalism for powert expansion” category is -based 
on internationalism and imperialism. The Chinese view of. nationalism was 
clearly of the first category after the communist rule іп. China and more 
recently many of the basic premises of the second category are beginning to 
appear. 


Since the establishment of the communist Өй апа тоге italai 
with its control over the government, one of the ptime objectives of the 
patty and the’ government was to'regain the full territory and the standing 
of'the Chinese empire at its peak. It makes equal appeal to'all Chinése, 
within or outside the party. It is the drive behind such demonstrations like 
the occupation of Tibet, the invasion of Taiwan and the Sino-Indian botder 
clash and' all these are seen by Chinese as a just claim to occupy. its lost 
territories. On 2 September, 1949, the New China News Agency ( NCNA ), 
circulated’ an article entitled “Foreign aggressors must not be allowed to 
annex Chinese territory", in which the determination of the new regime 
“to` liberate all Chinese territory including Tibet, Sin Kiang, “Hainan and 
Fotmosa"* was made absolutely clear. To realize this policy objective into 
effective action the new Chinese regime first seized the Sin Kiang and the 
Hainan and then Tibet in order to accomplish the unfinished task of unifi- 
cation and integration .of.its entire entity and they felt it justified to make 
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п? 


themselves confident that outside. powers should not intervene in their. internal 
affairs, These actions, for instance, proved that territorial unifications rank 
„high priority on the РАС list of external objectives. Thus the revolutionaty 
. activity in pursuit of nationalism fot. independence and unity was consciously 
included in the art .of Chinese political and defence strategy. 


(3) Ideology :- Wheteas state and society in traditional Chinese society 
were:governed by the ethos of confucianism, China today is governed - by the 

. ideology of Marxism-Leninism. Chinese Communist ideology consists of two 
/.parts—'"'theory" and: "practice", or in official terminology, Marxism-Leninism | 
; and the thought of Mao-Zedong (Mao-Tse-Tung). The Chinese communists 


». stress their membership in a global movement held together by common 


adherence to a fixed Matxist-Leninst- theory. The core of that theory, as 
, they. see it, is the , universality of, class struggle and the revolution of the 


_ proletariat masses ; from, the smallest rural areas, whete the poor fight the 


; fich, to the whole ‘world, where socialism and capitalism are in conflict, the 
,, human 'condition is one of class struggle between the haves and haves not. 
oi this “great struggle" the poor will finally win. Afte the ‘May Fourth 
Movement’, in 1919, Marxism spread among China's intellectuals ; and. the 
. urban intellectuals finally realized that sino-centric isolation was no longer 
| possible and they saw the emerging industrial proletariat as the prototype of 
.the future population of China. The communists ‘of China, in particularly 
Mao, ‘turned Marxism into “theory” by linking | it with practice" that is, 
organization and revolutionaty action. 


The most startling change in China in the years following 1949 was 


» the IR of a state power, controlled by the Chinese. Communist Patty— 


-whose ultimate objective is the achievement of Communism not only with 
the country but world-wide. This is clearly endorsed by the constitution of 
the PRC and also by the Chinese Communist party. In terms of international , 
relations, PRC seems to be trying to handle ideological maiters on a party-to- 
party basis rather than state-to-state. When Chinese leaders аге! questioned 
, about their attitude towards this appatent policy—in talks with leaders of other 
nations, for instances,—the teply is usually that this is not a matter of govern- 
. ment concern but a matter of patty concetn and that the Chinese govetnment 
always prefets to stress the furtherance’ of friendly relations on a government- 
to-government leavel.5 The question is a particularly sensitive one among the 
South-east Asian countries because most of them have a history of conflicts 
> with domestic communist patties. 


~ Diplomacy and Revolutionary Theory 


The fundamental - characteristic ' of Communist China's, international | 
. telations is its attitudinal changes in world relations. This might be the result 
9— 
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of Chinese communistic attitude in favour of flexibility and mote likely due to 
bitter experience with international treatment during and after the revolution. 
Mao repeatedly denounced dogmatism and idealism and emphasized the need to 
“use contradictions, to obtain majorities, to isolate and destroy opponents, 
For such purposes he laid maximum stress to form temporary coalition’ on 
the need to have either permanent friends or permanent enemies. This flexibility 
of tactics led Mao to seek early in 1945, to win American Suppoit rather 
*han Soviet backing for his Great Revolution. Four yeats later this flexibility 
again led China to lean instead unequivocably to the side of the Soviet 
Union, negotiation an alliance with Stalin. This principle of commitment to 
contradictions, thàt practice must be flexible and changing justifiesthe invitation 
of the U.S; President to Peking within twenty three years. 


After the formal establishment of their rule the Chinese Communist Party 
Seemed to go out of their way to substantiate the changes of their ‘imperi- 
“alist” aggressors. They openly proclaimed that in international politics they 
leaned to one side and accepted the Soviet Union as ‘the leader of the 
“Socialist Camp.” This was also confirmed as fundamental guidelines in foreign 
relations in the constitution which was adopted at the first national congress 
in 1954. By becoming part of the camp of socialism, headed by the U.S‘S.R., 
China had énteted into what was for it a new kind of relationship, that 
is, a member of the socialist community and a full ruling-paity member of the 
international communist and workers movement, an observer in the Warsaw 
Pact and the Moscow dominated council of mutual economic assistance 
(CMEA). During its early days, the heavy dependence of PRC on the U.S.- 
S.R. was due to the fact thet China was very weak, believing herself to be 
directly menaced by American hostility and' with no other friend whom: she 
could trust. 


But with the passage of time, the tone of Chinese pronouncements 
began to change. The Chinese now began to claim that Maoism ot’ the 
thought of Mao (who was most certainly pure Chinese, had never even, 
studied abroad, knew no foreign language), rather than fixed doctrine, applies 
fo the theoty of contradictions and io the analysis and resolution of any 
.human problem. Liuo-Shao Qi in еапу 1950's, claimed that their revolution 
was the model for the underdeveloped or semi-colonial countries of Asia and 
Africa and declared that Maoism had enriched the “treasury of Matxisin- 
Leninism thought" for the emancipation of all proletariat masses throughout 
the world. But as the years passed by the reoraganization of China, the 
rise of her new industries, the growth of her military power became more 
.and more assured, the new interpretation, became clearer and was expressed 
more, freely. 
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At the 40th anniversary conference of the foundation of the Communist 
Party in 1961, China in her “General Line of External Policy" sitongly 
argued for “proletarian internationalism”. Thus against a background of 
increasing hostility with the Soviet Union, China tried to challenge Soviet 
ideological line by stressing the importance of “proletarian iuternatonalism" 
on the one hand and also by constantly ttying to persuade the opposition 
of U.S. "imperialism" in a more determined way. Despite that idelological 
conflict, another significant factor that con tribuied for an early Sino-Soviet 
dispute was Khruschev's pursuit of detente with the U.S. in the late 1950's. 
Fuithermore, China dispassionately saw Moscow as willing t (о sacrifice Chinese 
intetesis for an improved Sino-American relationship as it did (in 1946-49 ) 
during their Liberation struggle. 


The above analysis justifies that from the late 1950's to the beginning 
of 1960's the Chinese communists have followed a two camp thesis :—that 
is polarizing the world into two—, one imperialist and another anti-imperialist 
As a mather of this fact, communist China announced its international strategic 
théory. known as the "Intermediate Zone Theory" in 1964. According to this 
theory there is a wide intermediate zone between the United States and the Socialist 
countries, and all the countries lying in this zone suffer more or less aggressive 
treatment, control, interference and insult from the United Siates and all of 
them should therefore unite io form the “widest United front” powerful to 
oppose U.S. imperialism.” The ‘uni мей fron? based on the "Iniermediate Zone 
Theory" was divided by Peking into two different levels :- first, a national 


united front within the countries concerned 40 oppose a real or imagined 


foreign imperialist enemy ; ; and.second, an international anti-imperialist uniied 
front comprised, in turn, of all the Asian, African and Latin American coun- 
tries including the socialist camp (except the revisionists, as the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. deepened during this period) and all others willing to join. The 
major target of the united front was imperialism, and categorically U:S. 
imperialism. The United front policy in turn led io Mao’s celebrated “People’s 
War Theory" in 1965. To achieve a broad based united front internationally, 
it was branded as "long live the victory of people's war". According to Lin- : 
Biao the United ‘States is the “city of the world" and “the rural areas of the 
world” are the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. In order to lay 


„siege to thé city, Mao declared on January 12, 1964 ; 


The people of the countries of socialist camp should unite, thepeople ' 
of the countries of Africá and Latin America should unite, the people 
‘of the countries of developing "world should unite, all peace loving · - 
countries that are subject to U.S. aggression, control, interference 
and bullying should unite and should form the broadest possible 
united front to oppose the U.S. imperialist policies of aggression and 
war and to safeguard world peace.8 
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However, during this period ie. early 1960's when the Sino-Soviet dispute 
was brought into the open, Peking placed the Soviet Union on its enemy 
side and this attitude grew more disparagingly at ‘the time of Soviet invasion . 
of Czechoslovakia. Sino-Soviet relations steadily deteriorated and the year 

1969 marked the lowest point in this relationship ultimately leading to the- 
depletion of the socialist camp. The Chinese leadership consequently realized 

that they needed a strong countty as an umbrella for China's secutity and . 
also to bring her back to the international area. Keeping these objectives ` 
in mind, China's interest in Europe became much mote active: The Chinese 
now wanted U. S. troops in Europe and looked favoutably on NATO and ' 
its allies including Japan as a body to resist Soviet expansion and hegemony.' 
Thus, in the eatly 1970s China by normalising lier relations with the U.S. & 
Japan found itself occupying a corner of a quadrilateral of power—the other 
corners being filled by the U.S.S.R., U.S. and Japan. 


The following years witnessed the rise of a new international tine called ^ 
the "theory of three worlds". In 1973, China's foreign ministet'stated at 
Tehran that, “we must not fail to see that certain big powers have not 
abandoned their hegemony and expansionist policy of aggression. From the 
Middle East to South.Asia, from the Persian Gulf to the- Indian Ocean, in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, as in the whole world, they ( the two supper 
powers —U.S. & U.S.S.R. ) are intensifying their expansion and rivalry"?. The 
PRC then, accordingly described the world as being divided into three parts 
(asit did in the ancient times .of their famous strategist Sun-Tzu ) which 
«аге Боїћ interconnected and in contradiction to each other.” The first world . 
comprises the two superpowers, the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. and is imaged, 
as oppressor and exploiter, aitempting to subjugate. the- other. two worlds. . 
The second world consists of developed capitalistic and socialistic states . and. 
is marked as the ‘national bourgeiosie, a world that exploits the’ third world, ` 
but consequently exploited: by the imperialists .hegemonists ( superpowets— 
first wotld). The third tier, according to China,, comprises most of the, 
developing countries of Asia, Africa, and. Latin Ametica and it represents.. 
the oppressed peasant masses—the main froce combating colonialism, imperial- - 
ism, and particularly the super powers. In order to fesitst and fight he fitst ` 
world—with the: main enemy the ¢hitd world (the main revolutionary fotce ). 
and the second world (the intermediate force) can be and ‘must be unitéd 
with each othef, and form a wide united front!® (united front is a Chinese 
tradition). The PRC identifies itself with the^ third world, holding, however, 
that political and economic relations among all countries should be based on 
five principles ; “mutual respect for sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
mutual non-aggression, non-interference in each other's internal affairs, eqality 
and mutual benefit, and peaceful coexitznce.” It declares ‘its opposition to 
“the establishment of hegemony and spheres of influence by any country in 
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any рагі of the world in violation’ of ‘these principles:" 'Interestingly-enough; . 
since. early. 1970s Chainà-percéives “the Soviet “Union as its principal ‘enemy, ~ 
with “the U.S. ranking 'secorid. ^ China further "accused its’ principal enemy- 
(Soviet Union) as social fascist & tevisionist’. ~ TE MEN 


The three worlds" theory, which was originated змі: Mao jn 1974, 
is also acknowledged Ъу the ptesent-Chinese leadership and they regarded the. - 
“theory: of differentiation. of the three worlds. and the’ conttadicfion" not 
merely as a, reflection. of. China's strategic, circumstances but also and more 
fundamentally: as „the external. aspect. of the “four modetiiizations”. ( Four’ ` 


modetnization calls for the all round modernization of agriculture, industry,“ 
national: defence; and. science - and technology ). . i ME 


From" the above discussion -it- has 


been revealed that,- while -actively 


prepáting their defense for -a possible ‘war with: the Soviet ;Union, the Chinese > 
denouriced the’ Soviet Union -às contending . for global “hegemony? and. by — 
the end'of the 1970's*Chi&a was: openly advocating anti-Soviet United Eront . 
forts’ strategical interest. : In international trade.-and. economic. coopetation, : 
China considered ‘hérselffas the -most : ‘vigorous: spokesman’.;in favour of the 

third’ world -against ?*'supér-3power -hegemony?, yet Chinese- priority .for her. 


dévelopmént:of rélations -with the second 


world-and the United .States . had 


becórhe more“impbortant than: those-withthe third-world. „Аз a consequence. 
China’s:‘fear- of Soviet attack and: the ‘cautious, slow, and. suspicious . detente 


with-the!U.S., a relevant question which 


comes.fo mind.is : how fixed are 


theseattitudes..? Chinése-. pronouncements -in support of the three world 
theory! are nothing .more:,than’ the; modern day ,usage .of ancient Chinése 
philosophy: i.e; fi-i-Chihá c using one -barbarian.to;check. another barbarian”. 
It may be said, therefore, that rapptoachment between the U.S.A. and the” 
PRC is in the final analysis only a tempotaty expedient to reinforce and | 
expediate China’s use of first and second world potential for achieving 


ulfimate “Third World" supétiority; Lwhile’'at’ the same time neutralizing the 
possibility ‘of -a first and.thitd: world international confrontation... If this 
treid ^ continués, ‘thei; it may be anticipated that-with the :changeaof economic 
and ‘deferisé power of China, :the-present-Chinese-“‘three:sworld:¢heary” will 
һауесќо ;be replaced. by а new sttategic theory sooner of laters although the 


present leadership denies it vehemently. ` 


Conclusion ~:. 


го 


| The Chinese defense strategy and style of diplomacy which. Chairman’ 
Mao’ had mapped out ‘for his nation -was a dual-one—-thaf; China іп the 


long term should seek.to gaina position 


of economic and «military strength 


which would entitle it to a legitimate voice in wotld "affaits;; and fo ‘the 
serious respect and attention to its major enemy, American’ imperialism’? 
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(later to be joined by soviet Social imperialism). This was the reasoning 
behind the offer fo visit Washington in 1945, ‘the adoption of an unqualified 
policy to lean to one side—the side of the U.S.S.R. in 1949-50 ,terminating of 
Sino-Soviet relationships in 1963, declaring the broadest possible untited front 


and endorsing the idea of ‘long live the victory of people's wat’, ot welcoming ` 


U.S. President Nixon to his private study in 1972. -Thus, Mao. never hedged 
his own perception, which he borrowed from his ancient mentors. 


. The new leadership of China in the 07 while ‘stressing ‘‘readjustment, 
restructuring, consolidation, and improvement" ’, are adopting the same tactics 
used . by the leaders of the 1950s when fhey were entering * ‘the international 
arena. They leaned to one side—the U.S:S.R., them because that suited- their 
shott-term objectives and the U.S. and its allies became the villains, imperi- 
alists and aggressors. In the 1980’s, China’s missions seem to be of a much 
longer term ‘than that of the 1950’s, and almost.true to Chinese. from, these 
can be satisfied by western technology, expertise ‘and capital— ; U.S.S.R. 
and their allies ate riow:.regarded as villains. A powerful attraction of 
Mao’s successors is the prospect of acquiring. western armaments which. would 
hasten the development оѓ: China's military capabilities, while at the same 
time cementing strategic connection deems essential to the containment , of 
Soviet’ power and threat. China had won its place in-the international community 
of nations and is now trying “to sit back and wants the other two -€tgers fight’.” 

‘This string of policy from one iine to another clearly dovetails well 
with Sun-Tzu’s dictum or “theory of adaptability to existing .situations, as 


watet adapts itself to €he conformation of the ground".!3.^ And such fheoty - 
of adaptability marked Ъу:а maze of twist arid turns in Chinesé foreign policy - 


„and defense strategy is undoubtedly China's ultimate intent Of “self intersest”. .. : 
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THE TEN YEAR COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION ` 
SCHEME AND ITS PREMATURE DEATH 


SHARIFA KHATUN* 


Background 


Primary ‘education in the rural ateas of pte pattition Bengal was governed 
by the Primaty Education Act of 1930. The Act entrusted the responsibility 
of primary education with the district upon an autonomous body named as 
District School Board.t It was the duty of the Board to atrange fot primary 
education within the district. The Board was provided with funds by means 
of an education cess of land revenue supplemented by a statutory grant by 
govetnment. Whenever education cess was levied the primary education 
must be free.? | 

If adequate arrangement for primary education existed in an area, 
accotding to the provision of the Aet of 1930, the provincial government 
after consulting the respective Board might introdnce compulsory primary 
education in that area. In such an area too education would be free but 
still world remain under the control of the Board. 

But unfortunately the period following the enactment of Rural Primaty 
Education Act of 1930, almost synchronized with the economic depression 
which swept over the ptovince. The Act remained almost a dead letter, the 
cess contemplated in the Act could not be imposed because of ш financial 
distress in the province.? 

Later the Government of Bengal prepated a scheme on compulsoty 
ptimaty education with detailed time table for its implementation by 20 years 
in all the districts by the imposition of education cess. The cost of introdu- 
cing compulsory and free education for the boys of the age group 6 toll 
was estimated to be 24 crores. If the scheme for gitls education were adopted 
then it would involve about the same amount of additional expenditure.* 
But financia] problem was the great obstacle for implementation of such a 
broad based and forward looking plan. So the scheme remained a paper 
work only. - | | 

Meanwhile the Second World War started. It obliterated the normal 
functioning of the country. Soany educational innovation was out of question 
at that time. But one major achievement of this period was preparation of 
a comprehensive plan on education for the whole of India. The Central 
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Advisoty Board of Education (CABE) undertook a scheme to tackle the 
problem of education in India by providing it with a system оғ education 
similar to those available to other countries and devoted their attention in 
surveying the main fields of education. Committees were set up to investigate 
different aspects of educaton. The findings of these committees led to the 
formulation of a monumental plan on Post War Educational Development in 
India, popularly known as the Sargent Р]ап.5 


The plan advocated 8 years of compulsory education in India of the 
age group 6 to 14 on the basis of the recommendation of two Committees 
on Basic Edücation set up by ihe CABE in 1938-39. In conformity with ` 
wotld wide opinion these Committees recommended compulsion of education 
for 8 years which the Central Advisory Board agreed upon, and the imple- 
mentation of such a scheme was possible in 40 years.$ Although Post War 
Educational Plan was a gigantic as well аѕ an ambitious scheme but the 
turmoiled political ‘condition and independence movement temporarily put 
aside all the educational yentures. Political movement got a momentum which 
ultimately resulted in the partition of India. East Bengal became a province 
of newly cteated state of Pakistan. The scene of educational activities then 
‘shifted from Calcutta to Dhaka, the capital of East Bengal. 


Immediately after the partition East Bengal had been passing through 
a great upheaval. It had to concentrate all its energies upon filling up the 
gaps caused by the partition. Duting this period the question of launching 
‘into new and startling educational schemes did. not arise at all. However, 
from the very beginning. it had given serious thought to the question of 
expansion of primaty education." 


The issue of compulsory education was discussed in the meeting of the 
first Educational Conference and also in the meeting of he Sub-Committee 
on Primary and Secondaty Education constituted by the Conference.8 The 
Conference finally took the followirg resolutions : 


(i) “...free and compulsory primary education be introduced for a 
period of 5 years which should be gradually raised to 8 years”. 


(1). “...question of levying a special tax to finance the scheme be’ left 
to the Provincial and State Government to decide”, and 


(iii). ...Provincial and, State Governments should take necessary steps 
to ensure the proper training, and adequate salaries of teachers and 
adoption of. short-term courses to be considered with a view to 
raising the large number of teachers. required for a system of 
compulsory education"? | 


The East Bengal Government protested on the. second resolution and 
sent a representation to fhe centra. government that out of centrally imposed 


х 
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taxes it must bear a reasonable share, say 25% per cent of the total cost 
of primary education as this was being done in almost all civilized countries.!? 


The issue of financing was again raised in the thitd meeting of the 
Advisory Board of Education by the Education Secretary of East Bengal He 
requested the centre to give financial assistance to the province for their 
educational development scheme. After a short discussion, the Board took 
a decision to send the Educational Advisor to the government of Pakistan 
to visit the provinces with an’ officer of the Ministry of Finance, and discuss 
with the Education Secretary and Finance Secretary of each provincial govern- 
ment the state of affairs of educational finance. The Board assured that it 
would give further thought to those problems when the report and recommen- 
dations of the Educational Advisor were available.! 


In spite of Central Government's non-commital attitude the government 
of East: Bengal felt the necessity of reconstruction of the education system 
in a new line to suit the altered condition of the country. So the govern- 
ment constituted a high powered committee by the name of "East Bengal 
Edücational System Reconstruction Committee” to advise them in this regard.!2 


The committee took very seriously the question of education of children 
of the age group 6 to 11. They felt the urgency of education of this age 
group in the light of experiences of other advanced countries. They said “In 
as much as this period is characterized as a period of rapid learning, it is 
considered so important from the educational point of view that introduction 
of compulsory education is not, generally specaking, deferred, in the advanced 
countties of the world, beyond the beginning of this stage. In our opinion, 
primary education in this province should be universal, free and compulsoty and 
should have the high priority in the provinces nation-building programme. эз 


The long felt desire of thé government and the people of the country 
was given shape in the form of a Ten Year Scheme on Free and Compulsory 
Primary Education. 


The Scheme 


ОТ һе Department of; Education prepared the scheme to introduce compul- 
sory education in the province within a short period as far as ptacticable. 14 
The government.found it necessary to consult public opinion on certain im- 
portant issues which arose in this connection. So an exhaustive questionnaire 
was perpared and citculated.? The scheme was prepared in the light of the 
replies received. The salient features of the scheme is presented below : 


Salient Aspect 


The scheme intended to provide йы free апа compulsory education 
in East Bengal in 10 years directly under the auspices of the government. The 
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province’ consisted of 409 police stations. On an average, each police station: 
was divided into 10 unions. Each year one union in each police station would 
be brought up under the scheme. In this way compulsory primary education 
would: cover the whole province within the plan petiod.!6 


` Та putsuance of the recommendations of the East Bengal Educational 
System Reconstruction Committee, primaty education was extended fot 5 
years in the compulsory area fct the age group 6 to 11. These. 5 classes 
were to be managed with 3 teachers including the Head Teachet. A school 
would seive.approximately a population of 2000 or alternatively an area of 
3.14 square miles. A school would have a maximum roll strength of 250 
pupils in two shifts, so atranged that each shift would have on an average 
125 pupils in attendance. Teachers would work six hours a day in two 
Shifts which might start from 8.30 a.m. and continue upto 11.30 a.m. ог from 
1.30 to 4.30 p.m. The two shifts might vaty accotding to local conditions. 
A higher pay scale was ptesctibed for the teachers of the compulsory school.17 


The ateas selected for compulsory education were taken out of-the 
conttol of the Boatd. Compulsory primary schools ‘were directly controlled 
by the Directorate of Public Instruction. А 


Primary. education {ах was levied at a flat tate of 25% of the total 
union rate and the proceeds were credited to a Union Primary Education 
Fund. 


An Advisoty Committee was set up in each union coming under the 
compulsory scheme. The Committee would submit a monthly’ report to the 
Sub-Inspector of Schools'in the prescribed manner. The Committee would 
advise the authotity and , Sub-Inspector of Schools for the administration of 
primary education fund and if necessaty would advise the government too. 
To ensute better inspection and supervision of primary schools in compulsory 
areas the government had decided to create a cadre of Assistant Sub-Inspector 
of Schools and appoint them in such number that either a Sub-Inspector ot an 
Assistant sub-Inspector of Schools would be posted in each thana. 


. When the Scheme would be in full operation the annual cost of mana- 
ging and supervising the schools and of providing facilities. for the training 
of teacher would be Rs. 5.16 crores.18 


It was anticipated that at the end of 10 years there sould be 25 ‚000 
: primaty schools undet the compulsory scheme. "The Education Depattment 
who optimistic about the success of the scheme. It concluded thus, ©... it is 
quite practicable to introduce Free and Compulsory Primary Education through- 
out the Province within the short period of 10 years as against 20 years 
decided upon by the government оѓ Undivided Bengal and 40 years recom- 
merided by the Sargent Report.” 
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Legislation 


Amendments of certain sections of the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education 
Act of 1930 and' consequential amendment in the Bengal Village Self Govern- 
ment Act of 1919, were necessary for implementation of the scheme. There- 
fore, a Bill named as the Bengal (Rural) Primaty Education Bill, 1951 was 
framed and introduced in the Assembly for enactment.!? Provisions of the Bill : 


Amendment of the section 63 A (I) of the Act of 1930 empowered the 
ptovincial government to exclude any union or any other areas from the 
jutisdiction of the Board for the purpose of introducing free and compulsory 
primary education in those areas. The section further provided that the 
provincial government might in respect of any Union or other area excluded 
under sub-section (I) make proportionate deduction from all grants and proceeds 
of education cess payable to the D.S.B. Section 63 (I) also provided that the 
proceeds of the education tax leviable under clause (c) of section 37 of the 
Bengal Village Self Government Act 1919, should be credited into a Union 
Primaty Education Fund. The Fund would be administered by the Union Board 
in accordance with the prescribed rules. The fund should be spent on 
maintenance of the building and equipment of primary schools. Any contri- 
bution and donations made for the aforesaid purpose should also be credited 
to the fund. 


In case of default on the patt of any Union Board to maintain building 
and equipment of the primary schools within the jurisdiction in a satisfactory 
condition the District Magistrate, by the provision of the above section 63 
B(2) might appoint such person or persons as he would consider necessaty 
to carry out the repairs to the building and equipment to his satisfaction and 
realize the cost. . 


Further, in section 5 (a) and (b) provision was made that in areas to 
which chapter X A of the Act of 1950 would apply all the sums collected 
under clause (c) of section 37 and received from grants, donations and cbari- 
ties for the specific development of primaty schools should be credited to 
Union Primaty Education Fund which should be operated by the Union Boatd 
in accordance with the direction of the provincial government. 


Discussion on the Bill . ; 

Discussion on the Bill by Members of the Legislative Assembly throws 
light on the implication of the proposed amendments. Education Minister 
Mr. Abdul Hamid in his introductory speech on the Bill highlighted the 
feasibility of the scheme. He said, “... the question of introduction of 
primary education is exercising the minds of almost all the people of Pakistan 


and Bharat. Very often their proposals ended in nothing, because it was 
thought that the financial commitment will be beyond the means of provincial 
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finances to beat. We have heard Undividec Bengal scheme would require 
18 or20 crores of rupees апі even on the floo- of this House if I remember 
..Mr. Hamidul Haque Chowdhury, as the Finance Minister, declared that 
the scheme would require 10 to 12 crores of rupees. I have examined it 
through and through and I found that with economy it might be possible- 
to give effect to the scheme with an ultimate expenditure of 6 crores of- 
rupees recurring. Sir, if the proposal is given a statt, then somehow ot other 
it will come to function" 20 | _ 

This was indeed a bold step on the part of a province to start with in 
view of financial stringency faced by it right after the partition. The scheme 
would entail a heavy burden on the provincial finance. But the Minister 
assured the House that he Һай: already approached the centre fot financial 
assistance. „At his instance the Certral Advisory Board carried through a 
resolution asking the Central Government that 50 per cent of the cost ofthe 
scheme would be borne by the Centre. The scheme during the plan period 
would cost about 17 crores of rupees and recurrig expenditure would be about 
6 crotes and to minimize the expenses the government: would tty. to econo: ” 
mize the scheme in every possible wav.?! ` 


Among other members Mr. Hamidul Ната Chowdhùty was жа 
about the fate of the scheme. Не said that this һай been one of the ambi- 
tions of the people for the last 20 years and had now repeatedly been inclu- 
ded in all the political parties programme in ihe country. He pointed out 
that; so long the.main outstanding Cifficulty had been to find resources both 
in men апа money for making it a practical proposition. 


In the light ‘of past experience he had doubt about the feasibility of 
the scheme. He anticipated that, “government wili curtainly provide for better: 
class of teachers, provide better. housing cond.tions and will attract better 
class of educated teachers for the scheme. The remaining 90 per cent.of 
the school will be left to their meagre resources to pay the teachets of those 
schools from Rs. 15 to Rs. 21 per month with no houses, no implements 
for education and with no books for them available 90 per cent of the boys 
will be deprived of this benefit".?? І | 

He concluded with the obsetva:on that the management of ihe scheme 
would be an illusion with a meagre amount of expenses. “This scheme", he 
remarked, "wil remain a subject of very serious controversy and the objective 
will never- be realized. And besides these schools we. will have to find mote 
than a-crore of rupees fot houses, for furniture and for implements. Where will 
we find it ? We will have to go back to fhe villages to collect it. The 
approach is fundamentaly wrong. We cannot make the poor man pay for 
education. The man who. can pay for education is not to- be found in the 
villages, he is in the city or in the business centre. The system that can 
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provide for taking the rich is the system which is accepted not only in Socia- 
list or-Communist countries but also in-the Capitalist countries of the world. 
But there we are reversing the process. We are saying that the man who 
is rich and who lives in the city shall be kept out and the villagers shall 
provide for it. But they will not. They are not able to pay for this. There- 
fore, to talk of introducing this system through this method of financing is 
at this moment an illusion.”* 


He appealed to the Education Minister to provide better education in 
the existing schoo] before launching the compulsory; primary education scheme. 

Mr. Sures Chandra Das Gupta criticised the provision of the Bill on 
taking the task of free and compulsory primary education by the government 
directly from the hand of the DistrictS Shool Board. To him, “...itis fascism 
in practice in place of democracy." He was in favour of control of ptimary 
education by ihe Board constituted under the Act of 1930.2* 


Mr. Binode Chandra Chakraborty apprehended that dual administration 
of primaty education : compulsoty education by the govetnment directly and 
the remaining schools by the Board might create misunderstanding and dissa- 
tisfaction in the mind of teachers due to difference in salary. He suggested 
that if the Board failed to function properly it should be abolished. He 
proposed to bring a fresh comprehensive Bill on this issue.?5 


As regards provision of education cess’ in the Bill he pointed out that 
in the past tax could not be collected in time. There were also instances 
that tax collected in the past could not be properly used. He suggested that the 
people should be motivated to pay tax for the education of their children. 
This would be possible if power of taxation was assigned to the Union Board. 
He also suspected that creation of two types of schools might create distrust 
in the mind of the people about government's policy on primary educations.?$ 


Mr. Ganendra Chandra Bhattacharjee said that the poor people of the 
villages were already overtaxed and they would suffer more if a new tax was 
imposed on them. So he proposed an amendment move on the provision of 
taxation.?? 


Similatly, Mr. Dhirendra Nath Datta in his discussion on the Bill empha- 
sized that the new taxation would burden the poor people. He accused the 
Minister-in-Charge of Education that by this provision he would tax the poor 
to such a large extent as it would be impossible for the rurai people to 
beat it. He said “they (the rural people ) will have to pay tax as contemplated 
under sub-section (c) of section 37 of the Village Self-Government Act. There 
is already a.piovision for tax for paying the Chawkidars and Daffadars. 
-They. will pay tax as ‘contemplated undef classe (b) of section 37. This is 
a tax which is really meant for the development of the Union Board. Over 
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‘the above these; a new tax is sought to be introduced upon the traders 
according to which they will have to pay a sum equal 25 per cent of the 
total sum assessed according to clauses (a) and (b). That is, Sir, if a man 
is paying Rs. 10 as tax now, hs will have to pay another tax amounting 
to Rs. 28. This is how the Rural Primary Education Fund will be created." 
He also drew attention of the House that the poor were already paying taxes 
but in return not getting education. They were not receiving any education 
: since the introduction of education tax in the year 1935-36. After the achievement 
of independence the situation had deteriorated. Education had come to a 
- standstill. 


Although there were criticisms оп the provisions of the Bill and suggestions 
for its critical examination by a Select Committee, the Assembly passed the 
Bill on 3rd March, 1951. | ` ^ 


. Preparation for Implementation of the Scheme 


The following administrative measures were taken prior to the launching 
` of the programme. 


Selection of Union 


Government formed committee for each sub-division of 16 districts for 
the selection of unions undet the scheme. One committee was set up in each 
sub-divistion.2? | 

The first guiding principle in selection was that the unions would be 
first taken up where the chance of success in compulsory education deemed 
to be the greatest. Secondly, comparative accessibility of the area as to ensure 
adequate supervision and inspection of schools also would teceivedue considera- 
tion in the selection. Finally, other things being equal, contiguous thanas 
might be selected fot the purpose of easier supervision.3° 


For settling of disputes on selection of unions a District Appellate 
. Committee had been formed in each district.3! 


Appointment of Teachers and Staff for Inspection 


Under the instruction of the government all Matric passed teachers were 
absorbed in the schools in the compulsoty area. Head Teachers were posted 
away from their home thanas as faras practicable. It was also decided that 
the Head Teachets would be provided with residential accommodation wherever 
possible through local effort.3? 


Provision for interdistrict appointment .of surplus qualified teachers. was 
made. The District Inspector of Schools was instructed to make list of 
Surplus and /or deficit teachers of their disrtrict and report to the Directorate 
for appointment in the deficit areas, 
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Union Advisory Committee | 


- Union Advisory Committee was formed in the Union under the scheme. 
Its purpose was to assist the government in implementation of compulsoty 
primary education in the selected rural агеаѕ.33 


One function of the committee was to keep record of prospective pupils 
.in the union under compulsory scheme. Another function was to take appro- 
priate measures for motivating parents to send their children to compulsoty 
school. To perform these two tasks the Committee would annually make a 
census of all childten of school age (6-11) and below living within the union 
stating the date of brith of each child upto 11 years and also prepare a 
special list of children of school age. 


It was one of the duties of the Advisoty Committee, to use persuasive 
measures so that’ guardians would voluntarily send their wards of school 
going age to the school before coercive measures under sections 53, 62, and 
63 of the Act were taken against them.>+ 


Progress of the Scheme During the First Two Years 


Free and Compulsory Primary Education was inaugurated on the 16th 
` August, 1951 in 402 unions. The scheme was extended to another 390 unions 
in January 1951. a 


During the initial two yeats 4,830 oak авур nearly 15, 000 teach- 

. ers wete brought under the scheme. Four primary teacher training institutes 

had been set up for training of teachers on modern lines. In pursuance of 

the scheme, proposal for 10 more training institutes in 1952-53 and. another 
14 in 1953-54 was made. Budget provision was also enhanced by diverting 

funds from the social uplift grant of the central government.3> f 


But after initial two years government did not fake any step to bring 
new batch of unions according to the 10 year plan. Virtually since 1933 the 
scheme had been kept in abeyance till it was abolished in 1957 by the United 
Front Government.*6 


Suspension of the Scheme 


The scheme was suspended by the government which had initiated it. 
The United Front Government which had included it as one of the items of 
their 21 point programme did not revive the scheme. The facts , presented 
below explain the causes of the failure of the scheme. T E. 


The government report on education for the year 1948-49 to- 1954-55 
made some observation on the weaknesses of the scheme. The report observed, 
*On a close examination of the- compulsory free primaty éducation and also 
the manner in which it was introduced it is clear that any setious applica- 
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tion of the compulsion was practically impossible. The following defects of 
the scheme have to be noted. (i) The scheme did not provide for the provi- 
sion and maintenance of the minimum accommodation and equipment required 
for all children of primary school age. (ii) The teacher (three in each school ) 
were inadequate for a 5 class school. (iii) The scheme was not based on 
an adequate local survey. It was brought into operation before setting up any 
machinery for enforcing compulsion. (iv) The inspection staff was quite inade- 
quate for exercising effective supervision over the primaty schools. (v) The 
fiscal, economic and social conditions warrenting introduction of compulsory 
primary education did not exist in the countty-side" 3? 


Although there is truth in this observation but the deep cause of the 
failure lies eleswhere. Examination of related coutemporary facts would disc- 
lose the background of the failure of the scheme. 


Non-enforcement of Compulsory Attendance Law 


“According to the law, the guardian of every child within the prescribed 
age limits shall cause (subject to the exception) to attend a primaty school, 
the failure of which will involve a written complaint against the guardian by 
the Attendance Committee to a Magistrate having jurisdiction. The Magistrate, 
when satisfied, shall in the first instance direct the guardian to cause the 
child to attend a primary schoof. Failme to comply with the directive will 
involve his prosecution and on conviction such a guardian is liable to a fine 
up to Rs. 5/- for a first or second offence and upto Rs. 50/- for a subsequent 
offence’8, Education Department accepted this provision of the Act of 1930 
with slight modification.?? 


But the Jaw was not put into practice rigorously inthe compulsory area. 
Attendance Committee was not formed in many areas and where formed the 
law was loosely applied. As a zesult universa] entolment was not ensured. 
The expected enrolment in the compulsory schools would have been around 12 
lakhs if 250 pupils on an average were enrolled in school in two shifts. 
But actually the enrolment was much less. In the first yeat of the scheme, 
there were 6,17,521 pupils on the roll cn the 3151 July, 1951, in the schools 
‘but after two years enrolment slightly increased to 7,17,810 on March, 31st 
195349. This increase of enrolment is very insignificant and is indicative of 
the fact that it was not due to accommodation problem but rather due to 
non-enforcement of compulsory Jaw that universal enrolment could not be 
accomplished. 


Inadequate Teaching Staff 


_ The original scheme sanctioned 3 teachers for a five class primary 
school for the first few years. Later on when large number of trained teachers 
would be trained from the Primary Training Institutes then gradually each 
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school would be staffed with 5 teachers. But as government lost interest in 
the scheme no attempt was made to increase the number of teachers in the 
compulsory schoolst!. Now it is possible to infer that inadequate number of 
teachets did not affect quantitative expansion as HR as it did шона 
азресї of education. 


Inadequate Supervision 

The supetvision of primary schools was neither adequate nor effective. 
It was not possible on the part of a Sub-Inspector of Schools, who was 
already ovei loaded; having 134 primary schools under jurisdiction, to supervise 
the schools regularly and to assist them to improve their teaching. It was 
-even calculated by the Department of Education that with normal load a 
Sub-Inspector of Schools only could pay one visit to a school in a year. So 
it is correct to say, “In primary education even in those areas where compul- 
‘sory free primary education has been introduced things are as they were 
before. Тһе number of students has not increased. Arrangement for super- 
vision and inspection and to provide bettet education have not been successful. 


Thete was a public demand for supervision of compulsory schools to 
strengthen inspectorial staffs’ work. The Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of 
District Schoo] Boards proposed to the governmeni to supervise the schools 
under their respective jurisdiction. But the Government turned down their 

proposition onthe plea that they already had enough tesponsibility in looking 
_ after their own schools without burdening the compulsory primary schools. 


. Besides, there was teport of corrupt practices adopted by the inspectorial 

` staff. They did not regularly visit the schools. Sometimes they prepared their 

inspection report without visiting the schools. It was also reported that they 

' used to keep some fictitious names in the pay roll and used to distribute the 
salary of those persons among themselves. 


..; In the above perspective, Mr. Majibur Rahmai’s observation on the 
_ Scheme seems to be quite appropriate. ‘No doubt, Compulsory Free Primary 
. Education has been taken up by the Goverüment but there has been no 

| change yet in the system of education. Néither there has been any improvement 
,in the teaching staff and other paraphernalia nor the Act itself has been 

‚ implemented in all the particulars. The only difference now is that some of 
-the primary schools are managed by Govetnment and the rest by the рани 
‚ School Board". 


: Non Reliance on Local Resources and Under estimation of 


^ Eiphrical Finditigs 


The District School. Board controlled: the primary education of rural 


‘areas. Later when: government selected certain rural area for the purpose 
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of compulsory education the District Board lost its authority over the schools in 
those areas. Prior to the scheme the Board provided educational facilities 
of those schools and created public interest in the education of their children. 
Under the changed circumstances the Board had no say in the nation building 
task of managing and organizing compulsory primary education. Naturally, this 
created ill feeling among the people about government's policy on primaty 
edücation. 


Similarly, there was feeling among certain quarters that if local people 
меге entrusted with the responsibility of compulsory education, the scheme 
might not meet a premature death. It may be noted there that while the 
Scheme was the preparatory stage there was a proposal from Dr. ‘Md. 
Mozammel Hossainon local control and management of compulsory educa- 
tion.“ In the plan he suggested, that if the Board had failed to discharge 
its duty it should be abolished and in its place Union Board should be given 
the task of collecting education cess and introducing free and compulsory 

primary education. By citing fhe example of Jessore District School Board 
` he explained his proposal. The annual education cess collected in Jessore Board 
was 11 lakhs of rupees and if this amount was distributed among its Union 
Boards each would get Rs. 5000/-. Jessore Board had sanctioned four primary 
schools per union. He suggested that if the task of administration was assign- 
ed io the Union Board then there would have been 9 schools, three in 
each ward. If in each school one trained and two untrained teachers were 
appointed from the locality then per school monthly expenses on 3 teachers' 
salary would be Rs. 55/- and the annual expenses would be Rs. 660-. If 
9 schools were established in lieu of 4 in each union the amount to be 
spent per union would be Rs. 5990/-. So there would be shortage of Rs. 
1000/- pet union. This amount could be easily made up by assessing education 
tax. The only need was to change the Union Board Manual slightly .and 
authorize it with power of assessing education cess. Mr. Hossain was sute 
that if compulsory provision of the Act was being rigorously followed then 
it would be possible to bring all children, boys and gitls, in school within 
ten yeats.. Further, he reminded the government that the scheme as planned 
by it would involve a huge amount of money, about rupees 15/16 crores. 
It would be extremely difficult to procure this amount by government. Mr. 
_ Hossain's proposal was a modest but realistic one. The government could 
have given some thought to this innovative scheme. 


D 


Besides this proposal there was another empitical evidence that local 
participation might act as a powerful force for expansion of education in 
the rutal area. The experience of compulsoty primary education in Double 
' Mooting and Panchlaish Thana in the district of Chittagong was an example 
proof of this!é, The Chittagong. District School Boatd deserves credit for 
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this illustrious setvice to its people. The compulsoty pfimaty education: 


scheme of these two thanas was a well designed one. All necessary prepat- 
ation was made before launching the scheme. Survey of the localy was made 
to assess the feasibility of the scheme. List of children of the age group 
was made through a house to house census. Attendance Committee was 
formed in each school to supervise attendance of pupils under its own 
Jurisdiction. Initially putsuasive appeal was made to the guatdians to send 
their children to school. Later on threat of legal action against the guardian 
for noncompliance of compulsory Attendance Law had salutary effect and 
enrolment taised enormously. For accommodation of new enttants double 
shift was introduced in the schools of compulsory area. The Boatd financed 
the scheme, extravagantly, in the opinion of the District Inspector of Schools 
of Chittagong. As a result there was quantitative expansion of education. 
Retention of pupils was ensured. Percentage of passes in all classes increased.*? 
The increase was the highest in the primary final examination. АП students 
enrolled in Class IV, in 1948, passed the examination : whereas in the ptevi- 
ous year prior to the compulsory scheme, the percentage of pass was 5449. 


In short, Double Mooring and Panchlaish set an unprecedented example 
just after partition. Their success imspired all primary schools in the District 
to introduce compulsory education.5° І 


These empirical findings on participation of local people in their children's 
education with their own resource could have been profitably utilized by the 
Government of East Bengal in formulation of their policy of compulsoty 
education and its execution. But unfortunately government completely ignored 
these experiences and the consequence of which was fatal to the countty. 

Financial Stringency and Governments’ Failure 
to Augment the Fund 


The scheme was sfatted in spite of paucity of fund. In its otigina 
plan Govetnment envisaged that on the basis of the. proposed pay scale 
given to the teachers the total estimated recurring expenditure at the end of 
ten years on all items including training of teachets and increase in inspectorate 
would be about 5.16 crores.*! (See table-1 ). 
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ТАВГЕ-1 


The Total Estimated Cost of the Scheme During Each Year of the Ten Years Plan 





Primary schools 43.09 
Addl.Sub-Inspectors .30 
Asst.Sub-Inspectors —. 
Sub-Inspectors' Clerk ‚92 
Sub-Inspectors Реод$ 34 
Sub-Inspectors Office rent ` 26 
Training 3.72 
Total (lakhs ) ` 48.63. 


Deducted approximate savi- 
ings (due to absorption of ex- 
isting schools ) ‘20.00 





Net additional cost (lakhs ) 28.63 





in Lakhs. 


ia ЕНЕ ee 


Ist yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. 4th yr. 5th yr. 6th yr. 


. Tth yr. 8th yr. 9th yr. 10th yr. 





86.51 .131.62 177.07 224.21 2771.69 
.60 22 1.24 1.58 1.92 
— — 3.19 3.19 3.33 
100 121 1.31 146 1.56 
37 40 43 46 52 
.29 31 .33 .36 38 

10.07 17.17 24.08 31.16 27.62 





‘98.84 151.63 207.65 262.42 307.02 


40.00 60.00 80:00 100.00: 120.00 


320.85 370.35 421.54 473.06 
227 2.63 3.01 3.41 
3:33 6.66 6.66 6.95 
1.71 1.82. 1.99 2.09 
56. 59 62 66 
44 43^ 45 .48 

28.05 2849 .28.92 29.35 


357.18 410.97 463.19 516.00 


140.00 160.00 180.00 200.00 


— ái 





58.84 91.63 127.65 162.42 187.02 





21718 250.97 283.19 316.00 





‘Source : Compulsory Primary Education Scheme, Appendix D. 
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But actually the provincial government could not even spend the modest 
amount estaimated. Expenditure on primary education during the first few 
years of the plan period, as shown, in table 2, makes it clear that from the 
vety inception of the scheme, the budget was deficit.?? | 


TABLE—2 


Amount Spent on Scheme for Free and Compulsory 
Primary Education 


Amount required after Amount spent by provincial 
deducting savings due government. 

to absorption of exis- 
ting schools. 





1950-51 28.63 . 3.34 
1951-52 58.84 48.34 
1952-53* 91.63 . 80.42 
1953-54 127.65 91.21 
1954-55 162.42 93.36 
1955-56 187.02 94.85 





` ж No fresh batch of unions under compulsory scheme were selected 
after 1952. | 


The framer of the scheme was well awate of the problem of finance. 
So from the very beginning they made some plans to augment the resources. 
Originally it was intended that the central government would share the cost 
to the extent of at least one third of the total budget. In the second and 
іга meeting of the Advisory Board of Education, the Minister for Education; 
East Bengal raised the demand for financial assistance from the centre’. They 
asked for datails for the scheme. At their suggestion the scheme was revised. 
Again the central government turned down the prayer with this comment, 
"Since education falls within the provincial sphere of responsibility ‘it is 
regretted that the government is unable to assume a financialliability".5* 

There were several proposal to enhance the education cess from the public. 
The rate of cess proposed ranged from annas two to four in а rupee against 
the ptesent rate of five pice. But Education Department was hesitant to enhànce 
the rate to an enormous extent’. | | 
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There was another suggestion for enhancing the finance by faking up 
publication of books for primary school which was estimated to yield a pto- 
fit of about a crore of rupees. The main reason in favour of the proposal 
was that the people were already used to pay for purchase of books and 

_they would not mind if money instead of going into the pockets of publi- 
shers would go to ће Government and spent on spread of primaty education.5$ 


So the Government with a good intention initially decided to undertake 
the publication of textbooks with a view to supplying cheaper and better 
books with a minimum profit to raise funds for compulsory primaty education 
‘scheme. It was decided that at the first instance they would take up. 
Bengali and Arithmetic of all classes’ and gradually cover the entire syllabus. 
At the end hey would hold the monopoly of the ptimaty books they would 
publish. The D.P.I. after consideting the pros and cons proposed to publish 
only Arithmetic textbook and.leave out Bengali for the publishers.?7 Besides, 
a five year plan (1953-1957 ) of government publication on a monopoly 
basis of primaty school textbook was prepared and the plan aimed at 
publication of four sets of books with their counterpart in Urdu. The plan, if 
executed properly, would bring a net profit of about 27 ]akhs by the 
end of plan period. But danger was anticipated from interested quatters. 
It was apprehended that the vested interests affected by the scheme would 
bring undue pressure to beat upon government to give up the idea. The 
Education Department sought D.P.Is opinion on the issue. The D.P.I. after 
considering the whole affair had explained to the Department that the 
monopoly of production of textbooks by the government would have serious 
implication on the quality of books for the following reasons. Firstly, govern- 
ment publication would take awav from good authors the incentive to write 
.or compile texbooks. Competition among the authors and publishets result in 
the production. of good books. Government monopoly might not guarantee 
publication of good books. Thus children would be deprived of good textbooks. 
Secondly, variety in textbooks would disappear and only one type of textbooks 
would be available. This would not be educationally sound. Thirdly, the 
publication and sales department envisaged that the publication would be 
-quite an expensive proposition. Finally D.P.I. also apprehended that fhe 
publishets might sabbotage the scheme by producing and selling books similar 
to those to be published by the government. Undesirable trouble thus might 
arise. D.P.I's views were found reasonable by the government. Consequently the 
proposal of government publication of books was dropped??. 


Government explored possible sources to make up the deficit budget but 
with no. seccess. With this added another hurdle. Education cess in many 
places could not be collected in time. This caused much hardship to the 

govermment. Furthet, Union Education Fund was not created in many cases, 
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and were created the’ realization of the tax was of made regularly. The 
cumulative result of deficit finance put a heavy burden on the government. 


Social Conditions 


Social conditions wattenting success of compulsory education did not 
exist in the country. The drop-out rate was very high. Duting the period it 
was genetally found that out of the students who enrolled in Class I only 
15 petcent reached Class V. The main cause of this high wastage was the 
apathy of the parents in the villages. The following obsetvation in this respect 
is self-explanatory. : 

“They (Parents) send a child to school at fhe age of 6 ot 7 because 
he is a hindrance and a bother in the house. But as soon as he begins to 
be useful about the house or in the fields, they take him away. Again, even 
children who complete schooling for 4 or 5 years but do not tead any further, 
cannot be said to have acquired knowledge that will be adequate for adult 
life ; expetience has shown and it has been the view of many expétf commi- 
ttees fot many yeats that 8 yeats' schooling is the minimun necessaty Many 
of the children in fact lapse back into illiteracy because they rarely have 
oppottunity to read or write in the village. The total circulation of newspapers 
and other periodicals in Bengali in East Bengal (population : 42 millions) 
is around 100.000 confined largely to urban centres. tis clear, therefore, that 
the effort made at the stage of primaty education by the State and other 
agencies is largely wasted. To this wastage the paucity of feachers. and the 
indifferent quality of the available teachers also conttibute.''0 


The most convincing feason for guardians apathy to their children's 
education was the absence of a strong social demand for it among the people, 
especially among the poor people and the weaker section of the society. This 
is the hurdle which we still could not overcome. 


Non-fulfilment of Commitment 


The Muslim League Government from the very beginning felt the Tece- ` 
ssity of primary education. Amongall other nation building policies they 
gave top most priority to primary education.: Therefore, they enacted the 
compulsory primaty education Act and introduced it in phases., But after two 
years the scheme was suspended. Even the United Front Patty which included 
compulsory education zs one of the items of 21 point programme and used 
it as election propoganda did not renew .the-scheme. While reminding the 
United Front Government about their election pledge Mr. Paniruddin Ahmed 
said, "During the iast election people voted for the United Front Party. 
Awami League was a component part of that party. They did not vote for 
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Awami League party alone but they voted for the United Front Patty asa 
whole. The United Front Party held out promises of introducting compulsory 
primary education in entire province without delay, but not a single school 
has been brought under the compulsory scheme. I hope that the present 
Chief Minister who is also the Education Minister wanted to bring about 
Jugantor in the country in his budget speech...| hope he will indicate 
his policy ` in 3 this respect. During the election the United Front Party 
temained united but after the election they forgot their pledge and the United 
Front Patty broke. I would request the Education Minister to implement 
their pledge. Jt is not good to lay the responsibility on the outgoing ministry 
of their failure to introduce compulsory free primary education in the 
province"6!, In Mr. Ahmed's opinion Awami League as well as Ihe Krishok 
Sromik Patty which had been the component parts of the original United Front 
Party wete responsible for non-implementation of their election pledge®. | 
Mr. Syed Mostagwasal Huq and some other M.L.As reminded the 
government about their commitment of tlié people through its 21.point pro- 
gramme and urged them to keep their election promises. 63 І 
^. In response to public demand and pressure, the Chief Minister did not 
announce any eleat cut policy to renew the suspended programme orto intro- 
duce a new scheme. He rather pointed out that he was well aware of the 
anomalies created among the teachers of primary. school due to differences 
‘of the salary scale between compulsory and non-compulsory schools and also 
delay in payment of salary of primary schools under the Board. He said 
that this was a great shame on the part of any administration that educational | 
scheme could not be implemented and teachers’ salary could not be paid їп 
time. He wanted a permanent solution of the crisis. He said, “...we 
are to scratch our heads to find out ways and means .to pay every primary 
school teacher regularly. We have been trying to make some improvement 
in their service iteself."$5 Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan did not maké any 
anouncement about his government's policy on primary education. He awaited 
til the report of the Educational Reforms Commission, of which he was the 
C haitman. ,was published. І 3 


Bleak Prospect of Primary Education in the First 
Five Year Plan of Pakistan 

The First Five Yeat Plan of Pakistan though prepared with high hopes but 
the implication of its educational priorities was of fat reaching singificance for 
East Bengal. The foremost concern of the Plan was to fill up the -gap and 
to make up the qualitative deficiencies in the- existing educational structure. 
„Тһе Plan also provided if.resoutce available there would be modest expansion?^, 
Accordingly, the Plan decided. that East Bergal had more than enough (26,260) 
primaty schools to provide adequate coverage for the province. On the other. 
hand it proposed to build 4,000 new schools in Wast Pakistan to make up 
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the shortage of educational institutions there. For East Bengal a target was 
set to improve 6,000 schools by increasing salaries of trained matriculate 
teachets and by providing. better building and -regular supplies. Disparity 
was also madeinallocation of funds. Without duly considering the magnitude 
of need, inadequate fund wasallocated. Finally, the greatest harm was done 
"when the Plan proposed that a five year period of preparation was necessary 
io prépare the ground work for introducing free and compulsoty primary 
education ; and it anticipated to accomplish this goal within next шеш yeats 
thereafter’. 


The central’ government’s policy of primary education was ЕРТ 
to the interest of East Bengal but the Government of East Bengal welcomed 
these and announced that the province would be benefitted by the Plan. The 
Chief Minister Mt. Ataur Rahman Khan was hopeful that most of the 
problems the government had been confronting would be solved by the funds 
sanctioned for educational schemes. But all these had to be done at ihe 
expense of compulsory education in East Bengal. Mr. A.F.M. Abdul Jalil 
accused both the provincial and central governments for the premature death 
of the compulsory éducation scheme. The scheme ptepated by the East 
Bengal government was weak ‘and ‘unrealistic. He firmaly believed that the 
central government intentionally made a plot to destroy the growth of education 
“at the first ЈеуеЈ of education im East Bengal. Henceforth by the, provision 
of the Plan there would be no expansion of primary education and compulsory 
‘education would cease to’ exist. Compulsory - schools would be replaced by 

- 6,000 Model: Schools. In short the First -Five Year Plan of Pakistan was 
instrumental for suspension and Бу" abolition of the compulsory education 
scheme68, ` | ` 
Regressive Primary Education Policy in the 
Educational Reforms Commission 

The Educational Reforms Commission of 1957 was formed with the 
purpose to advise the Provincial government on reorganization and recon- 
struction “of education system: іп the province. . The two. recommendations 
of, this Cominission Which sealed the fate of compulsory primary education in 
East Bengal, were : firstly, the distinction between compulsory and non-com- 
:pulsory .areas should be removed, ‘secondly, the existing compulsory schools 
numbering about 5,100.or mere should be re-distributed throughout the entire 
‘province so that each union might have. at least one of them. Attempt should 
be made to develop them into Model Schools’. It was unfortunate that 
through these recommendations, the Commission formed by a people's govetn- 
ment forfeited the common men's claim. Why-did the Commission adopt such 
a regressive education policy ? The answer is obvious. The First Five Year 
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. Plan was already on the process of approval by the central government while 
the Educational Reforms Commission had been preparing its report. The 
Chairman of the Commission in his capacity as the Chief Minister as well 
as the Minister-in-Charge of Education was well aware of the priorities, of 
primary education for East Bengal and he was ready to accept those. He 
believed unless.educational measures of the Plan were implemented education 
of East Benga! would come to a standstill. Money allocated in the Plan 
would assist his government in the. development of education as anticipated 
in the Plan. This commitment and faith ofthe Chief Minister as translated 
in the report of the Education Commission was approved by the Council 
of Ministers and finally puf into operation by the East Pakistan ( Rural) 
-Primary Education (Supplementary Provisions ) Act of 1957.7! 


To Sum Up 


The ftee and compulsory primaty education scheme in spite of its weakness 
‘in planning and organization was undettaken with a desire to expand oppor- 
tunity of education to all primary age gtoup children of East Bengal in a 
shortest possible time. The society would have. been immensely benefitted 
if the scheme could be implemented. The analysis of contemporary sources." 
.reveal that the most over-riding reason that led to the premature death of 
.the scheme was the gamble of the Provincia! and the Central Government. 
The United Front Government's nonfulfilment of theit election promise to in- 
troduce compulsoty education, the primaty education policy formulated by 
the East Bengal, Government in pursuance.af the recommendations, of the 
Educational Reforms Commission and the priority of primary education of 
the Central Govetnment as embodied in the First Five Year Plan of Pakistan 
were instrumental in the abolition of the noble scheme. Po 
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Rural Development in Bangladesh : Ideas & Realities 
MOHAMMAD ASADUZZAMAN* 


Bangladesh is neither a “mote nearly Hobbesian state of natute,”? 
nor “an International Basket case'?, It is а develpcing country with huge 
potentialities. The alluvial soil deposited by the rivers and their countless 
tributaries gives Bangladesh land which is amongst the most fertile in the 
world. The rivers provide inland fishery resources which are possibly the 
tichest in the world. The climatic condition of. Bangladesh is also con- 
genial for smooth cultivation of its people. Bangladesh" has another great 
resource, the labout of its people. Though chronically underemployed, the 
rural people represent a huge, untapped workforce for labour intensive agricul- 
ture. In fact, Bangladesh is a lush, gteen, fertile land with vast material 
and human’ resources waiting to be tapped. If only the large. population 
could be organised and mobilised for development, it could be transformed from 
a drain on the economy to a powerful productive force. These rural people 
could only be mobilised for development through their own rural institutions. 


The Comilla approach of rural development suggested that these people 
could be united, organised and mobilised through the broad based co-operatives 
and motivated and trained through Thana Training and Development Centte 
(TTDCs) TTDCs were expected to play a significant role giving the adult 
farmers a system of educating them for increased productivity and better 
living. TTDC might serve a constructive role in this regard, if the main 
hindrances rural development could be minimised. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review (11 June 1973)5  outilines some 
hindrances towards rural development programmes, calling the developing world 
ptedicament a “man made crisis". It coined the acronym “FAMINE” in 
which F stands for failure to develop appropriate and adequate rural develop- 
ment policies and programmes, 4 fot atrogance of the urban and landed elites 
who perceived broad based rural development is a threat to their interest, 
M stands for mismanagement of physical economic and human resources 
as well as widespread corruption. J stands for illiteracy of the masses as well 
as internal political and social disorder resulting from the non-representative 
Government which does not have any commitment to serve the people, N 
for non-availability -of adequate funds for implementing rural development 
programmes as well. as lack of.commitment, to involve all classes оѓ. people 


И * Mr. Mohammad Asaduzzaman, Assistant Professor, Department of Public Adminis- 
.-tration, University of Dhaka, Bangladesh. 
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in the development process and E for empty election pledges by the demago- 
gues who use rather than serve rural people. 


АП these above hindrances to rural development are also deep-rooted 
in Bangladesh. These were the factors which resulted in the malfunctioning 
or lack of performance of rural institutions. However, in order for these 
problems to be resolved, rural institutions must be effective in achieving the 
desired goal ie. promoting rural development. In order. to make rural deve- 
lopment programmes effectively.implemented following suggestions ate provided. 


. (1); Political Direction : The first and.most important step is to:train 
up the rural people to develop themselves. But training systems cannot 
operate or be effective in a policy vacuum. They cannot be successful unless 
the politica] leadership creates an environment in which extended rufal.deve- 
lopment is understood, sought and supported. Thus training can be effective 
and successful only when it is supported by the resources and organizational 
‘framework derived from the Goyernment policy. It has, been observed that 
„training in Comilla TTDC was successful because’ there was a strong political 
support form President Ayub Khan in his decade of development ( 1958-68 ). 
‘President Ayub Khan personally -visited Comilla: and saw for himself the 
activities around Comilla Academy. and directed all governmental and personal 
efforts to make this rural development programme a success. This was done 
in an envitonment of some degree of political and economic stability. 


After liberation of Bangladesh- there has been frequent political instability, 
‘coups d'etat, economic depression - and social upheaval. The rural develop- 
“ment programmes and their implementation lost the initial thrust because people 
iwere more concerned to rehabilitate themselves socially and economically. TTDC 
classtooms turned into godowns for relief goods. The First Five Year Plan 
(1973-75) put utmost importance to TTDC Programmes concentrated all deve- 
‘lopment activities on. TTDC. It confirmed, *TTDC will be fully utilised by 
.bringing together all the thana. leval officers of the various nation building 
-departments into а single development team under the control of local govern- 
.ment. Long term and short term thana plans will be prepared. Inventories of 
locally available material апа human resources will be prepared and schemes 
‚Тот mobilization and utilization of such resources will be made-with the help 
"of Union Panchayets-and people's council at village level.”” Though the 
: plan, gave the utmost importance to the strengthening of the role of existing 
'TTDCs, it could not attain the desirable goal because of political and economic 
instability resulting in frequent changes of- government. Thus’ political and 
„administrative support is essential. for ensuring promotion of rural development 
and thereby adequate training programmes for the rural people. 


(i) Re-organization of Co-operatives -+ . The present system of formation 
of co-operative societies needs to be changed -to-make co- operatives socially 
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acceptable, economically profitable and functionally efficient. Sufficient provision’ 
should be made to activate all the co-operatives now defunct and inactive.” 
Significant provision should be made so that they send their representatives to. 
the training classes at TTDC. The Project -officer and. Deputy Project 
officer of Integrated Rural Development Programmes ( IRDP) can help 
towards this end by putting pressure on the. members of co-operatives. If they 
do not send their representatives to the training classes their registration might. 
be cancelled. “Seivices and’ supplies (Inputs ) should. be Stopped. 


It has been noted that village. factions impose their own wishes on co- 
operatives and. destroy co-operative principles. In some cases the weekly. 
meeting of co-opetatives has become a meeting. place fot solving villagers" 
disputes. Strict co-operative principles should be imposed to make the membets 
awate of the functions and benefits of the, members of co-operatives. The 
model farmers, managers and chairmen of co- operatives | should be motivated 
to act as extension agents. They should be provided. with some benefits. 
(in the form of cash money ot prizes ) for their extension work. Both; 
IRDP and TCCA (Thana Central беш Association) jointly can make 
the system effective., - 


In most cases the Union multi-purpose cocopetative societies ( UMCS ), 
under the Directorate of Co-operatives do not send any member for training 
at TTDC. It was reported by a Thana Co- -operative officer that he did not have 
any fund for providing. training for the members of UMCS. In spite of his. 
shortage of funds, it was found that the Thana. Co-operative officer is doing 
a good job in the sense he is organizaing the Co- -operatives (239) from different 
professional groups and providing facilities ( very limited and mainly credit ). 
The Thana Co- -operative officer stated that he would have done a better job 
(than, IRDP ) if.he were given the necessary. funds for tural development 
training and other activities associated with rural development programmes. 


“It is well known fact. that there. ds, considerable conflict between the 
Thana Co-operative officer and the: Project officer (IRDP ). This was because 
of-their clash of interests. There should really not have been such, a .cleat- 
cut demarcation between UMCS and Comilla-type : co-operatives, і.е. KSS 
(Krishak - Samabaya Samity ),. ; because ‚Ше putpose. of both. types of, со-, 
operatives ate the same, ie, rural- development. : So for better co-operation, 
co-ordination and smooth ‘operation, these two types. of co- орманы. should be 
amalgamated into one organization. - 


` Recognizing the need. to йада: tliese two pe of co- o-operativés, 
Government of Bangladesh in. December 1982 promulgated an ordinance and 
constituted a Rural Development Board. Both IRDP and Co-operative 
Directorate have been brought under the control of the Rural Development 
Board; If this arrangement could be worked out successfully, the existing 
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tension. between IRDP and Co-operatives. could -be' minimised ‘and a broad 
based trainee group wight be selected from both the Co-operatives to infuse 
acommon training and to provide necessary inputs from common arrangement. 


(iii) Effective Co-ordination :' Tremendous co-otdination problems exist 
in rural adminintration. Effective mechanism needs to be formulated. to ensure 
co-ordination among different nation building departments working in the 
tural areas. Effective and successful rural development training would take 
place only if there is co-ordination achieved. 5 : 


It is interesting to note that the present martial law government of Bangla- 
desh has been making some changes to democratise and decentrálise adminis- 
tration to ensure co-ordination among the officers and to streamilne local 
administration. On 3rd February 1983, the Government of Bangladesh 
announced the Local Government Ordinance of 1982 (Thana Parishad and 
Thana Administration Re-orgaization Ordinance No. LIX of 1982). Under 
this otdinance, thana administration would come under the control of Thana 
Parishad (Thana Council) The Thana Council and Thana Administration 
Re-organization Ordinace of 1982 was aimed at transferring the administrative 
matters affecting the day to day life of the common man to a responsible local’ 
government in order to minimise the harassment that a citizen undergoes 
in obtaining setvices from an "insensitive" and “unaccountable bureaucracy.’’8 


The Chairman of the Thana Council will be elected by the people. He 
will co-ordinate all the development activities of the thana. He will initiate 
and formulate development programmes, will be responsible for ensuring effective 
implementation of government policies and programmes in the thana. The 
post of Circle officer has been re-designated as “Thana Nirabahi officer” 
(Thana Executive Officet). Thana Nirbahi officer will be the staff’ officer of 
the elected chairman of the Thena Parishad. “Thana  Nirbahi officer will 
co-otdinate all the activities of other thana level officers under the supervision 
of'the chairman, and Thana Council He has been enttusted with all the. 
responsibilities of co-ordinating rural development activities. The post of 
Thana Project-officer and Deputy- Project officer (IRDP-) have been redes- 
ignated. as Thana Rural Development officer and Assistant Rural Development: 
officer. Under this ordinance, Thana Rural Development officer, Thana: 
Agricultural officer, Thana Agricultural Extension officer and other thana: level: 
Officers - have -been. directed to act inder the co-ordination of Thana Nirbahi: 
officer. In practice Thana Nitbahi officer will be the -de-facto chief executive 
of thana administration as thana parishad chairman will hold office for a period. 
of three years (unless re-elected ) whereas Thana Nirbahi officer ( former Circle. 
officer) is the permanent staff of thana parishad. As he is the prermanent 
staff, he is expected to have relevant experiences. Moreover, he has been 
entrusted with the task of co-ordinating the development activities of the 
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thana. ;:Other- thana level officers might- not however, readily abide by the co- 
ordination role of Thana Nitbahi officer as they may, still think they have 
technical qualifications and’ therefore are the experts -in their field. The co- 
ordination problem could be shifted from the Thana Rural Development officer 
to other thana level officers: ` This might ultimately lead to,a rigid. conflict 
between generalists and. specialists. . . From this, viewpoint, it could . be. ana- 
lysed that ultimately the same co-ordination | problem might develop which 
would hamper all development activities, at local level. . 


(iv) Minimisation’ of Corruption. : 2 Corruption. has bebé mi in 
different strata' of" ‘Bangladesh: society?. . Rural development programmes have 
"beer áffected:in.the same way as other development’ programmes. It has 
become like-a@:.contagious disease; " - Apart from the adverse moral consequ- 
‘ences of corruption, there.is.àn economic price with the- society-is required to 
pay. No society can make rapid progress if there is widespread belief in the 
prevalence of corruption at different levels of its administation. Such a 
belief breeds. resentments, cynicism," apathy’ and loss of faith in public 
activities.0 It has become so widespread that everybody from the village 
touts to. the ministers themselves, whenevet they get a chance, adopt some 
mand of malpractice. It is draining the vitality of the nation. 


"Rural development progammies are not immune from these practices, 
Mos in relation to distributing the services and supplies. “Corrupt 
‘Government officials took their share in the form of sundry bribes and 
Kickbacks".! An evaluation sponsored by the Swedish Internationa! Develop- 
"ment Agency (SIDA ) which helped to finance irrigation projects in a rural 
area in.Bangladesh has confirmed the above view. In the evaluation report 
it said, "the tube-wells provided certain officials with a source of additional 
'inéóome as they could protract or ‘expedite matters in the decision. making 
‘process relating to the allocation of tube wells. Most action and non-action 
could (and can) be pticed".?? 


^-^ Similar cáses have happened everywhere im Bangladesh. The author 
“interviewed some thana Tevel officers. The Thana Co-operative officer. has been 
‘charged with corruption in relátion to registration of  co-operafives. "The 
‘Project’ officer, as reported by some other thana level officers,” is charged with 
‘alleged mismanagement ` and- misuse: of IRDP funds for condücting iraiiing 
‘and for operating credits. Thana Medical officer: is Süpposed to próvide ` 
“treatment ‘of the villagers free of cost. But he illegally charges - -money from the 
‘villagers for all sorts of treatment. The Cricle officer has to get' a share for 
‘himself for all the development works done in the'thana.? These are open 
sectets in the minds of the people. Some rural people informed the author 
‘that corruption has become so widespread that it is very difficult to get their 
‘work done without bribes. It is well known, he who gives some money 
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illegally to thana’ level officers, gets ‘his work done easily. These officers forget 
about the development of the rural people. On the contrary, they become more 
concerned about theit own material benefits. They keep their job untouched by 
sending to the bosses a share of the booty and "by reporting to them what 
they- want to know or rather what they want to file and shelve”, 14. 


| It is true that there is corruption and mismanagement of’ government 
funds among the thana level officers. When asked about the validity of 
general feeling of widéspread corruption in thana administration, a thana 
level officer quipped “why do you want to do your research’ about the small 
fries ? Why don't you. try to investigate the affairs of the big bosses who 
transfer money to the Swiss Bank:?” This prevailing attitude and loss of 
faith in the system has -become an impediment to the growth of honest, 
efficient and committed leadership and team. spirit, which are essential for 
ihe success of a rural development programmes. 


It is also equally true that all officers are not corrupt. The non-corrupt 
officers. should come forward to identify corrupt officers.. The corrupt officers 
could be censured, reprimanded, suspended or demoted for proven corruption. 
‘Corruption could also be minimised- by posting the thana. level officers to 
their respective thanas. Strong discipline must be enforced to minimise corrup- 
tion at the thana level administration which will ultimately help controlling 
it at the upper levels. - 


(у) Involyement of all classes of people : Development process demands 
the involvement of all men and women to initiate and sustain change for 
their better living. If the process.is not broad based, it will never achieve the 
desired goal. According to Robert McNamara, the former President, of the 
‘World, Bank, the poorer section of the people neither have received the benefit 
of development nor have they been able to contribute to the development 
„process of their respective countries. Their аны is continuously deepen- 
ing with every passing year.!* 

In Bengladesh where.. mote than 507; of population: are landless, there 
was по. insitutional. arrangement ( Comilla ‘model excluded the landless, becanse 
‘possession of land. was one of the conditions for the formation of co-operatives) 
‘for them to organise, mobilise and become self-motivated for. development. 
Another . significant . portion. (44% -1981)'° of the community is. the "women. 
In one thana we have seen there. are only 7 women 's Co-operatives, . which 
are not yet organised according ‘to IRDP ‘by-laws. This beats teflection on 
ihe extent of their involvement in development activities. These womenfolk 
„ате. wasting their time and energies without any meaningful pursuits. These 
. groups should be organised, provided with institutional a factilities such as 
„training, credit- and to motivate them to involve themselves in. production 
.putsuits such as processing and marketing of agricultural produce and organi- 
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sing and operating cottage industriés and ‘things of that nature. А broad 
based participation of rural people in rural development must be ensured. 
The present system: of income distribution. must be changed as it is 
creating an inegalitarian society. The rich ate becoming richer and the poor 
are becoming poorer day.by. day. So all development process must ensure 
the participation of the underprivileged in development work. "Real partici- 
pation can only exist where people have common intetests—where everyone 
can expect an equitable share of benefits and everyone has access to sufficient 
land or other means ‘of eatning a livelihood. Re-distribution of land, assets 
and income may be a precondition of meaningful community participation."!? 
. Rural development programmes should include al] groups such as farmers, 
artisans, weavers, landless and women to provide training and other facilities 
associated with development for their development. Only then could a 
comprehensive programme for rural development be undertaken, ' adequate 
and effective rural development programmes and policies could be developéd 
to ensure their participation in development work. 


+ 


: (vi) “Integration of Overlapping Rural Development Programmes : The 
Comilla Model formulated and implemented some rural development pro- 
grammes with certain effectiveness. After liberation of Bangaldesh, there has 
been a competition. to introduce new programmes and policies for rural develop- 
ment. These short . term programmes have been, introduced by individual 
initiatives or other agencies in the country. ‘These were “Area Development 
Plan” of IRDPH, “Swanirvar Movement"!? (self-reliance movement), “Gram 
Sarker"? (village government), “Own Village Development”?! and “Total 
Village Development"? These programmes were like “old wine in а new 
bottle", focussing on the same clientele with conflicting and overlapping 
programmes. These programmes neglected the fundamentals which are essen- 
tial for effective rural development such as long term planning and effective 
mechanism for its implementation. This demands building permanent rural 
institutions, and honest, efficient and dedicated people to manage their program- 
mes and policies. Broad based rural development programmes and pro- 
репу based rural institutions can reduce the undue control of the wealthy class 
on the poor section of the community. If the. rura] institutions are properly 
based and if the public officials are controlled by rules and regulations, the 
role of rural institution is limited. If the public- officials develop an alliance 
with the elite for fulfilling their self-interest or implemening development 
programmes with the help of the rural elite, who are disconnected from the 
rural people and who perceived broad based rural development is a threat 
to their interest, the role of rural institution becomes further limited. 23 Rural 
institution then serves only (he interests of the rural elite. An uncontrolled 
bureaucracy. by itself and іл scolleboreuan и with the elite has away been 
& threat to social: démoczacy. 
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On the other hand; гуга] institutions- tend to serve the- rural _-people 
more effectively where the rural power-structure is relatively egalitarian and 
local official are directly responsive to rural. people and controlled by rules 
and’ regulations of the Government. Rural institutions then become the 
institutions of the rural people. It serves the interest of the rural people 
in the best possible way.2+ 1 7 oe ee А 


'For a country like Bangladesh, with over-population, limited - land, 
primitive methods of cultivation, chronic shortage of food, the only way to 
solve the problems is. to increase the productivity of land and man, the 
fuller exploitation of untapped human resources and maximum utilisation of 
material resources through regular planning- and effective | implementation. 


With this view in mind, tlie whole institutional revitalisation needs. to 
be organised. The dynamic institutional philosophy of Comilla programme 
needs to be recaptured to make rural development programmes 'effective.25 
The services and supplies to be provided by the various nation building 
departments are very crucial for its success. So the integration of local 
government, co-operative and nation building departments is essential to 
‘ensure a satisfactory working of TTDC. 28 - í ДЕ 


In order to make rural development programmes a success, utmost 
importance Should be given to revitalise to rural institution. These could be 
revitalised by regular evaluation of the ^ operation of theit programmes. | This 
could be possible by the correct leadership of the thana level officers, popular 
patticipation of its clients and generous governmental support. 
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Area Development Projects of IRDP. 

1. Seven Thana Projects in Bogra and Mymensing with International Deve- 
lopment Agency ( US-AID ) Assistance in 1976 which was followed by. 

. 2. Four Thana Project with Asian Development Bank assistance in 
Sérajganj in Pabna District. 

3. . Four Thana Noakhali Project with Danish assistance. 

4. Four Thana Kustia Project with Dutch assistance. 

All the above mentioned projects had the provision of increasing physical 
facilities for TTDC, provision of agricultural extension service through TCCA, 
KSS system of training model farmers, promotion of TCCA-KSS system in the 
area and, provision of livestock, health and fodder services, promotion of pond 
fisheries, rural works programmes, irrigation facilities and credits and inputs 
facilities. For all the programmes to be effective the project provided for 
both short and medium term credit through TCCA-KSS system and technical 
assistance of all kinds. 

Despite all good groundwork forthe project, the project could not prove to 
be suceessful because of 

(a) lack of co-ordination among different development agencies such as 
Bangladesh Water Development Board, Bangladesh Agricultural Development Co- 
operation, Fisheries Directorate, Agriculture Directorate, Livesiock Directorate, and 


' other related departments. 


(b) Frequent changes in the design of the projects. 

(c) Clash between thana administration and local government institutions 

regarding handling of the projects. 

(d) The ideas of Gram Sarker ( village Government and Swanirvar Gram 

Andolon (self reliant village movement) have already contrbuted to confusing 
the institutional apparatus for rural development in Bangladesh. Sce A.M.A. 
Muhith, “Rural Development in Bangladesh", in Thoughts on Development. Adminis- 
tration, ор. cit, рр. 42-66. 
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have shown some positive impact in promoting rural development in those areas. 
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see Mohammad Mohabbat Khan and Habib Mohammad Zafrullah “Rural 
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Own village development : Own village development programme has developed from 
a speech of the then Chief Martial Law Administrator of Bangladesh, Major 
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INTERESTS IN INFORMATION PRIVACY AND THE EXISTING 
LAWS IN BANGLADESH 


A. B. SIDDIQUE* 


The concept of privacy has been developed comparatively in recent times. 
Duc to the development of modern technology and scientific devices the threats 
to the individualprivacy are developing at an alarming rate. Broadly speakiug, 
interference with privacy may be accomplished in two ways : the transgressor 
may himself become acquainted with a private matter, or he may acquaint 
others with something which is still private even though it is known to him. 
The first sort of interference is known as intrusion, while the second one is 
described as disclosure. This paper is concerned with invasion of privacy by 
disclosure which is otherwise known as information privacy. 


It is true that a man's feelings and emotions are as much a part of 
his personality. And an interest in privacy exists when preservation of perso- 
nality might concern someone and a legal interest exists when thete is legal 
recognition of that concern. A legal right of ptivacy exists when such legal 
interest is protected by legal procedure. So legal actions can be taken only 
when there is an interference or threat of interference with recognised legal rights. 
Bangladesh law has not yet recognised privacy as independent legal right. 
The courts here may, of course, give protection to some aspects of privacy 
interests while providing common law remedy for defamation, equitable remedy 
for breach of confidence, enforcing fundamental right of protection of home 
and correspondence as guaranteed by the constitution of Bangladesh ( now 
suspended )! and affording evidentiary privilege to some people? It is inten- 
ded to analyse, in this paper, some aspects of privacy generally and information 
privacy in particular and examine to what extent existing laws protect 
our interests in information privacy. 


Concept of Privacy 


Privacy is inevitably a difficult concept to define since it deals with 
something which is essentially subjective. Although a common accepted 
definition of privacy is not available, the most simple one is that given by 
justice Cooley of America as “The right to be let alone'? One American 
writer terms privacy as a state of affairs and he suggests that privacy is the 
condition of haman life in which acquaintance with a person or affairs of his 
life which ate personal to him is limited‘. 


oa . . . 
* Mr.A.B. Siddique, Assistant Professor, Department of Law, University of Rajshahi, 
Bangladesh. 
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Everyone wants to keep some parts of his life, his thoughts, his emotions, 
his activities private to himself or to some chosen membets of his family and 
friends. The extert of his privete life and the area of privacy may vary from 
person to person, from group to group, from society to society and also vary 
according to differing ages, traditions and cultures. Though the area of privacy 
may vary, the desire for the same is universal In view of this some argue 
that privacy is the claim of the individuals to determine when, how and to 
what extent there should be a disclosure of information about himself. 


Man is a social animal, his society evolves ; and this evolution will 
alter from time to time the public's view about the needs to be dealt with 
by the law. This, according to the Justice Committee on privacy, brings us to 
various concepts of privacy. The Justice Committee points out two reasons 
that make it difficult to find a precise definition of privacy. First, the 
notion of privacy has a substantial emotive content in that many of the 
things which we need to preserve from the curosity of our fellows are 
feelings, belicfs or matters of conduct which arethemselves irrational. Secon- 
dly, the scope of privacy is governed to a considerable extent by the 
standards, fashions and mores of the society of which we form part, and 
these are subject to corstantchange. The Justice Committee further said : 

We prefcr instesd to leave the concept much as we have found it, 
that is, as a notion ‘about whose precise boundaries there willal- 
ways be a variety of opinions, but about whose central area there 
will always be a large measure of agreement. At any given time, 
there will Ec certain things which almost everyone will agree ought to 
part of ‘private’ area which people should be allowed to preserve 
from the intrusion of others, subject only to overriding interest of 
the community as a whole where this plainly outweighs the private 
right surrounding this central area, there will always be a ‘grey area’, 
on which opinions will differ, and the extent of this grey area, as 
also that of the central one, is bound to vary from time to time.? 


According to the ‘Justice’ Committee this ‘central area’ should be given a 
general protection under the law. 

In 1967 the Stockholm Conference attempted to define the right to privacy 
as : 

The right to be let alone to live one's own life with the minimum 
degree of interference. This means the right of the individual to lead his 
own life protected against (a) interference with private family and 
home life ; (b) interference with his physical or mental integrity or his 
moral or intellectual freedom ; (c) attacks on his honour and reputation ; 
(d) being placed ina false light ; (e) disclosure of irrelevant embar- 
rassing facts relating to his private life : (f) the use of his name, 
identity or likeness ; (р) spying,prying, watching and besetting ; (h) 
interference with his correspondence ; (i) misuse of his private 
communication, written or oral ; (j) disclosure of information given 
or received Ly him in circvrrstenccs of professional confidence. 
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Burger defined it as ‘the very basic right to be free from sights, sounds 
and tangible matter we do not want"? j 


Professor Thomas Emerson describes privacy in these broad terms as : 


..Genarally speaking, the concept of a right to privacy attempts 
to draw a line between the individual and the collective, between 
self and society. It seeks assure the individual a zone in which to 
be an individual, and not a member of the community. In that 
zone he can think his own thoughts, have his own secrets, live his 
own life. The right of privacy, in short, establishes an area excluded 
from the coilective life, not governed by the rules of collective 
living.1° 


It is evident that there is a good deal of controversy about the concept 
of ptivacy. There have been attempts to describe privacy as a concept,'a 
social value ?, a claim ™, a condition™, an idea!?, a psychological state?®, 
an aspect of human dignity", an area of human life!'*, a form of con- 
trol!®, a right??, an interes?! and a zone in which individualism is assu- 
red??. The law of course, does not determine what privacy is, but may 
determine only what situations of privacy will be afforded legal protection. 


Aspects of Information Privacy 


Information privacy is an aspect of privacy generally and if privacy is 
defined in terms of control, the interest in information privacy refers to 
the individual's ability to choose the extent to which has attitudes, behaviours 
and beliefs will be shared with others??. There are at least three separate 
interests involved in this definition?^, The first aspect of information privacy 
involves right to limit the nature and extent of information gathered must be 
a limited one. The individual who applies for credit or insurance, or for a 
-governmental benefit must furnish certain personal information. The recipi- 
ent of such benefits must, to some extent, waive the right to restrict coll- 
ection and use of all personal information. Interest in information privacy 
demands that there must be some limitation] of information collection to that 
which is absolutely necessary for the purpose “апі to use methods which Tare 
fair and minimally intrusive. A second aspect of information privacy involves 
a right to ensure the accuracy of the records maintained. The individual 
should be afforded the opportunity to inspect his records and to correct 
inaccurate or misleading information. The third aspect of information privacy 
is a right of confidentiality in the information which has been collected. 
Dissemination of persoal information often takes place beyond the extent to 
which the individual may have consented. Restricting release of such infor- 
mation will give the individual a greater degree of controliover the flow of 
personal information about him. 
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Public Disclosure of Private Facts 


The term ‘public disclosure’ throws a large area of speculation and it 
generally means widespread dissemination of the information. Public 
disclosure of private facts means that there has been some publication of 
some facts not within the public domain. Typically, these cases involve a 
newspaper story, a film, or a magazine article about some aspect of a 
person's private life. But it is not always easy to determine at what point 
private fact about a person becomes a fact in the sphere of public. In 
Dietemann +. Time Inc25 there was a question before an American court 
whether freedom of the press and the obligation of the news mediato inform 
the public superseded an individuals claim of privacy. In that case the 
plaintiff was engaged in the ptactice of healing with clay, minerals and herbs. 

` Two employees of the defendant, in the course of investigating an article 
entitled ‘Crackdown on Quackery’ approached the plaintiff at his home under 
the pretext of seeking medical treatment. The reporters were admitted into 
the plaintiff's home and during the course of treatment of one of the reporters, 
the other secretly photographed the plaintiff with a concealed camera and 
transmitted the conversation with a hidden transmitter to a third associate in · 
a car outside who was recording it. These photographs along with materials 
taken from the recording were published by the defendant in a news magazine 
article depicting the plaintiff as a quack. The judgement was in favour of 
the plaintiff for injury to his feelings and peace of mind. But in Pearson 
v. Dodds the plaintiff brought suit against two newspaper columnists, alleg- 
ing that the manner in which they had collected the information and used 
it in certain articles was an invasion of his privacy. The plaintiff proved 
that on several occasions two former employees of the plaintiff had entered 
the plaintiff’s office without authority and without knowledge of the plaintiff y 
removed certain documents from his files, made photocopies of them, replaced 
the original and turned the copies over to the defendants. The defendants 
read through these ptivate files and published their contest. The plaintiff 
contended that the receiving and viewing documents from his personal files 
constituted an intrusion on his privacy. The court was unwilling to hold that 
liability attached for merely receiving and reading copies of documents. with 
the knowledge that they had been obtained in an unauthorized way. Since 
no case law has been developed in this area in Bangladesh it is ‘arguable, 
in view of these two American decisions that there is a basic inconsistency 
in the attempts to protect private aspects of a man’s life from the scrutiny 
of others, including the press, while simultaneously insuring that the ability 
to gather news is not unduly hampered by privacy suits. It is, of course, 
very difficult to distinguish private facts from the public ones. The fact that 
. a man has developed some heart troubles or has gone an operation for 
hernia may belong to a private sector. But if their is something which 
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causes a heart attack of the Head of the Government of a country then it 
may be very much a matter of public interest: Wide publicity surrounding 
the heart condition of the Head of the Government reflects justifiable con- 
cern with his capacity to suppott the massive burdens of the office. It 
is, therefore, very likely that the people in the forefront of life have to 
sacrifice privacy of some of their private life. 


It is necessary that the disclosure of private facts must be objection- 
able to a man of ordinary sensibilities. In other words, over-sensitive persons 
cannot raise any objection to such disclosyre. ‘Ordinary Sensitiveness’ is of 
course, a vague term which connotes different meanings in different societiés 
and in different situations. In one society matters relating to sexual conduct, 
eating, drinking and others may be matters of privacy ; but these may not be 
so in others. This explains why publicity is seen to be so directly in conflict 
with privacy. Since matters of privacy are not the same in all societies and 
even an all situations in one society, publicity as to these matters may 
not cause humiliation or embarrassment to them in the same way and to 
the same degree. However, ‘persons of ordinary sensibilities’ may be usefully 
interpreted in terms of the common law doctrines of ‘the right thinking 
members of the society generally’ and 'reasonable:man' 7 as evolved through 
the law of defamation and negligence respectively. 


Disclosure of Private or Personal Information 


Private information given by an individual may broadly be divided 
into two : 


(a) Information given voluntarily ; 

(b) Information given under compulsion. 

Again, all information, whether given voluntarily or under compulsion 
may be divided into three categories in view of the character of information, 
suchas : 

(i) Private information within the public domain ; 

(ii) Information given in confidence ; 

(iii) Information reserved to the individual. 


There are certain kinds of information which, though private, come 
within the purview of public domain. These include information about an 
individual's sex, height, weight, age, experience, etc. No privacy can be claim- 
ed as to information of this nature as it Iacks the character of both private 
and confidentiality. But even public information is not without its danger 
to an individual. A term in prison is part of a man’s puotic record and it 
can certainly be argued that a prospeotive employer is entitled to know about 
it before taking the hazard of- employing him. But public disclosure - of 
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such information, on way be supported. Society has already exacted a penalty 
for his misdemeanour and further punishment would be an injustice to him. 


In the second category, information given in confidence may be either 
exptess or implied. A person may be asked to divulge many facts about him- 
self which would not wish to have generally known. When he applies fora 
job, the interviewer may ask him a whole range of more or less personal 
questions designed to assess his suitability. Questions asked about an individual 
caste, religion and race ate specizlly offensive, since these can be used as 
concealed grounds for discrimination. It is not unusual to see that a purely 
personal questions ate asked which can hardly have any relevance to dis- 
charge of the job sought. Likewise, a wide range of purely personal and 
private questions are asked in a personality test which is more dangerous to 
privacy. In 1965 a special Sub-committee was set up in the United Kingdom 
on Invasion of Privacy under the chairmanship of Gallagher who publicly 
denounced personality test as a gross invasion of privacy. 


In an employment situation it sounds logical that an employee should 
have liberty to do with his spare time. Many firms or employers stipulate 
that no paid activity may be indulged in as it may affect the employees 
efficiency. But they remain silent, in most cases, as to a voluntary job. 
Privacy, in fact, demands that an employee should be able to conduct his 
own private pursuits, outside business hours, without being accountable to 
his employer provided that he must not work to the prejudicial interest of his 
employer. 


Besides an employment situation, private information is given to hospitals, 
educational institution, banks, police, buildings finance corporations and 
others. The point about such information is that it should be freely given 
with the safeguard that it is, under no circumstances, passed on to others or 
other purposes. | 


Existing Laws in Bangladesh : 

- Existing laws in Bangladesh can hardly provide protection to privacy 
invasion in true sense. Some aspects of privacy can be protected incidentally et 
while protecting reputation under the common law principle, providing equitce 7 | A 
ble remedy for breach of confidence, affording evidentiary privilege in certain | 
circumstances and enforcing constitutional provisions for protecting home and 
correspondence. 


An action for defamation can be taken only when there is a tendency 
to lower the person in the society. Defamation protects wrongly damaged 
reputation, whilst privacy aims at restraining invasion of privatelife. Truth 
may be a defence in an action for defamation so long it is considered as 
a civil wrong, but against a privacy complaint it would be irrelevant. An 
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improper invasion of one's private life is the gist of complaint in privacy 
invasion, but a defamation action has little to do with cases where unnece- 
ssary publicity is given to some 'embarrassing private facts which causes mental 
distress of a person. ‘Publicity’ of course, is a relative term and difficult to 
define properly. Its meaning depends upon the class of people to whom in- 
formation is disclosed, the cricumstances in which it is disclosed. For example, 
any disclosute to a press reporter will inevitably amount to publicity, but 
disclosure to personal friends or selected people may not be a publicity in 
a proper sense. Again such a press feport must be made to people to whom 
the aggreived person is known. ‘For instance, a press report in Uganda about 
some personal matters of a Bangladeshi who does not live in Uganda or if 
resident, few Bangladeshi live there, may not constitute true publicity. Publicity 
usualy denotes some information about one has become public in the sense 
of becoming known by one ot more persons. If need not involve publicity 
in the sense of publicizing of the information. If privacy is defined in terms 
of selective disclosure which leads to the suggestion that privacy consists in 
absence of publicity about one's person, one's affairs and the like, then it 
is clear that the more certain kinds of information are publicized the greater 
is the loss of privacy. ? 

English law as adopted in Bangladesh has long recognized an individual's 
right to sue in certain circumstances over the use of his name or picture for 
the defendant's financial advantage, but in that case the plaintiff must prove 
that he suffered the loss of reputation by that publicity. However, it is cleat 
that the law of defamation gives limited protection to the unauthorized use 
of a person's picture or name. It gives no remedy to professional sportsmen, 
'entertainers or other people who are lowered in the estimation of their fell- 
ows by appearing in an advertisement. An action for privacy invasion may 
be a proper remedy in such cases. 


The action for breach of confidence will cover, no doubt, many cases of 
public disclosure of private facts ; but still there appear some gaps which can 
not be filled by such action. First, many facts are private, but not confiden- 
tial The fact that a man suffers from some veneral disease is a ptivate 
one. Any publicity of such fact may cause him humiliation and mental 
distress. But if that man suffers from some contagious disease, people in 
close contact with him the public interest to know such fact. It is a ques- 
tion of digree of publicity that is relevant in the case of disclosure of private 
facts. Secondly an action for breach of confidence is. available only for facts 
impatted in confidence. Where the relationship of the plaintiff and the 
defendant does not come to be such as to impose on the defendant a duty 
of confidence, no action lies. In most of the cases involving public disclo- 
sure of private facts, it becomes difficult for the plaintff to establish any 
confidential telationship with the defendant so asto impose on him a duty 
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of confidence. Thirdly, it is not clear whether the action will cover any 
distortion of facts or describing a private fact about someone in sucha way 
that people can easily identify that person. Fourthly, information about a 
private fact is not privileged one and so any disclosure of such private facts 
before a court cannot. ground an action by the person whom the facts 
telate to. Fifthly, it is not clear asto the position of a person who has 
acquired information of some private facts without knowing of the private 
_characier and subsequently disclosed it. Lord Denning M.R. indicated that 
even if the recipient of information came by it innocently, he could be 
restrained once he got to knowthat the information was originally given in 
confidence.28 But no thing was seid about information of private facts. 


The law of evidence protects some information from disclosure. Thus 
communication between husband end wife?? and information given to the 
persons connected with the administration of justice?" are protected-on policy 
consideration. On the ground of public policy communication between one 
public.officer and another public officer?! and affairs ofthe state are protected.?? 
Such information can not be disclosed to treat it as evidence in any pro- 
ceeding. But interests in information privacy demands that such information 
should be protected not only in courts of law as evidence but also in ano- 
ther places, because the informant desires that the recipient should keep it 
secret. If a wife tells her friend in secret that her husband in impotent 
and that friend communicates it to another and thus it spreads far and wide, 
probably no remedy is open to the husband against such persons. Disclosure 
of such information, though it may be true, will cause humiliation and 
mental distress of that husband and it is a gross invasion of privacy. 


In defamation, truth is a defence ; in breach of confidence itis nece- 
ssary that there should be a confidential relationship between the infotmant 
and the recipient and under the law of evidence such information may be 
protected, if so considered, under social policy consideration, from disolosing 
in the witness box. An information can not be protected merely because if was 
given in secret unless itfilfils the requirements ofthe breach of confidence. 

Art. 43(b) of the Constitution cf Bangladesh?? provides thaf with certain 
exceptions like public order, security of the state and public heaith, privacy 
interest in correspondence and other means of communication should be 
protected. Such addition of the constitutional provision remains undevelo- 
ped as yet and it is conceivable that itis incapable of protecting all aspects 
of information privacy. 


Reasons for Concern. 
| А wide range of purely personal information, such as a person's marital 
status, sex life, religion, political affiliation, father's job, etc. is obfained by 
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employers, banks, educational institutions, hospitable and other agencies in the 
normal course of their activities. Details of private life of а man are some- 
times published by the press. Numerous sophisticated electronic devices have 
been invented and marketed, which increase the possibilities of surreptitious 
supervision of people's private activities. Computers have been designed 
which facilitate the centralisation of information about people's private 
affairs and its dissemination for purposes other than those for which it was 
supplied. professor Arthur R. Miller has extensively dealt with invasion by 
computer in his article ‘Personal Privacy in the Computer Age’. He said : 


Many people have voiced concern that the computer with its in- 
satiable appetite for information, its image of infallibility, and its. 
- inability to forget anything that has been stored in it, may become 
the heart of a surveillance system that will turn society into a 
transparent world in which our homes, our finances and our associ- 
ations wil be bared to a wide range of observers34. 

Concern for the protection of privacy has been stipulated by the grow- 
ing pressures upon the home and daily life, by the commercial advertisement, 
social surveys and research about the lives of private citizens. Injustices 
result from misuse of eventrue information, about a person's criminal record, 
health, employment record, and such like. Such information may be unjustly 
used to the detriment of the person giving information. There has been a 
fairly steady flow of complaint about intrusions into privacy by the mass 
information media. Press and broadcasting organizations expose conduct 
of many kinds which may be considered a matter of concern for the society. 
In England Lord Denuing M.R. expressed concern saying, 'My Lords, if the 
law of England gives no remedy for an infringement of privacy then it 
becomes a duty at once to implement some Bills to put itright?5 Today 
in the computer age the whole society has become transparent in which our 
homes, our finances, and our private lives have been jeopardised. Demands 
for protection of privacy interests are getting momentum day by day. To 
deal with the problems, American law has already recognized privacy as a 
legal right and privacy law in America has developed largely by judical deci- 
sions. In England and Australia Law Commissions have already been set- 
up to study the problems and introduce the right of privacy ; but no attemp, 
whatsoever, has ever been made here in Bangladesh to study the problems 
except a feeble attempt of making a constitutional provision for protection of 
some aspects of privacy. 

A major obstacle to the effective legal protection of privacy is that 
the victim is usually unwilling to risk having his privacy further invaded 
by publicity given fo legal proceedings. The possible solution is prohibiting 
publication of the report of such proceedings. An alternative is to prohibit 
publication of the name or identity of the victim. 
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Sometimes policeand other government officials are allowed to interfere 
withthe privacy interest of a person when it is justified by national secu- 
rity and other public interest. Effective controls are necessary to see that 
such authority is not abused. The proper degree of теѕітаіпі can not be achi- 
eved without judicial control and this depends upon whether or not the 
privacy interest is tecognized. Other problems in protecting interests in 
information privacy are to define the precise subject matter about which 
unauthorized communication is to be forbidden ; to make the value judgement 
that such protection will serve the public interest ; and to satisfy the people 
that such protection will not discourage other communication that ought not 
to be interfered with. The important thing is this that the problem should 
be approached rationally without emotional bias. However, a commtiment 
to informational privacy as a legal value may help to raise awareness of its 
.mportance and thus deter reckless invasions. 
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REPLACING OLD GURUS BY NEW GURUS : ATTEMPTS TO 
IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
PATSHALAS OF BENGAL, 1883-1899. 


*KAZI SHAHIDULLAH 


From late medieval times, at least, there were in Bengal schools provi- 
ding the bare rudiments of general elementary instruotion. The Patshalas, as 
these schools were popularly called, generally imparted instruction of a secular 
character : reading, writing, arithmentic, Zamindari and mahajani accounts, 
letter-writing, a little Sanskrit grammar and versified puranic tales were taugh'. 
The teachers of the patshalas were called Gurus. Gurus did not have to 
undertake any formal course in teacher-training. Anybody who had studied 
or passed through a patshala coutse, or had acquired sufficient knowledge of 
patshala subjects privately, could become a guru. Normally no printed books 
were used in the patshalas and even manuscript text books were unknown 
to most of these institutes?. Pupils were taught mainly through the oral 
tradition where exercises were dictated by the teacher and learnt by dint of 
rote mamory. 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century, the Bengal government did 
not see the education of the masses as being its responibility and hence 
made no attempts to interfere in the working of the patshalas. However, the 
stituation changed as a result of the Educational Despatoh of 1854 which clearly 
called for Ње adoption of active measures to extend mass eduation. Following 
the Despatch of 1854, the Bengal government undertook several schemes 
aimed a improving the quality of elementary education given in the patshalas. 


One of the most frequent complaint againstthe patshalas was that the 
gurus were not properly qualified to impart a. sound education to the children?. 
The knowledge of the gurus were extremely limited and rarely exceeded the 
bare rudimentary instruclions given to their pupils. It was clearly evident 
that no improvement in the education system could be brought about without 
an improvement in the quality of the gurus. This paperstudies the measures 
taken by the Bengal government between 1883-1899 to improve the standard 
of the gurus as a means of raising the quality of patshala education. 


Existing System of Guru Training 


The first systematic at temptto improve the gurus was undertaken in 
1855 when H. Woodrow, Inspector for East Bengal, started the ‘circle’ 
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school system*. Under this system, three or four schools were taken to 
constitute a ‘circle’ to which a government pundit was attached on a fixed 
salary. The Pundit's duty was to visit the schools and to induce the guru 
to adopt an imptoved course of instruction. This scheme achieved only 
llimited success as it was not adopted all over Bengal but only in some 
divisions’. In 1862 the lieutenant governor, Sir John Peter Grant, instituted 
„а series of ‘normal schools’ for training village gurus. However, the system 
operated. on a vety small scale due to want of funds because only imperial 
funds were available for the purpose’, In 1872, the new lieutenant governor, 
Sir George Campbell, advocated the setting up of normal schools at the 
subdivisional level. As a result, by 1873 there were 26 government normal 
schools in Bengal all set up for providing some training to teachers. 


. In 1874, a new scheme for the extension of the ‘normal schools came 
into force which contemplated the establishment of lower grade training 
schools for village school teachers in each district’. However, after a year’s 
trial, the scheme was abandoned as it was found to be expensive. 


A new policy with regard to normal schools was set forth in a minute 
dated 9 September 18755. It was now decided that in Bengal proper, 
- teachers - Хог. elementary schools could be supplied in abundance from the 
classes educated in the lower vernacular and middle schools of the country, 
and. that, for teaching upto the moderate standard of the lower primary 
. scholatship, . training. in normal schools were not required. As a result of 
this policy, the number of government normal schools fell from 41 in 1876 
to. 47 in 1879. and by. 1881- 82 there were only about 10 normal schools for 
training village teachers’. 


In 1883-84, the Bengal government asserted that in future no grant 
. would be given to a school in which a printed book was not read!?. The 
. desire to introduce printed books had always been there but never before had 
it. been made obligatory in aided schools. In the past, the poficy has been 
. to encourage the use of printed primers cautiously and voluntarily.. But now, 
in the eyes of the government, the social] situation had changed necessitating 
a change of strategy as well. The government now felt that the advantage to 
the ryot, the artisan or the petty trader of being able to read and understand 
the meaning of a printed notice was so obvious at the time ( and would no 
doubt assume even greater importance in the near future) that that introduction 
ofthat form of learning ought rightly to be introduced into every school 
receiving public толеу). As such, he government now decided that the 
time was appropriate for making the use of. printed books obligatory in 
aided schools. 
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Raising Standards for Gurus 

On account of the siress placed on the use of printed books, it became 
imperative now to employ as teachers of lower primáry schools only those 
- persons capable of reading and explaining passages from: books. The gurus 
of the old class, not accustomed to the use of printed books, now became 
. useless in the eyes of the Education Department. New teachers for thé lowér 
primary schools were now generally recruited from the schools for’ secondary 
instruction, sometimes from the upper primary or éven the lower’ primary 
schools, but very rarely from amongst those eduoated in the indigenous 
Patshalas of the country. Thus, the old gurus wete generally being displaced 
and replaced by a new generation of teacliers wlio were ‘taught and’ trained 
from the very beginning i in governinent aided’ institutes. 


The employment of these new teachers gave rise to a new problem. 
The emphasis on the use of printed books led to a neglect of the teaching 
of the traditonal patshala subjects of Subhankari and zamindari|mahajani 
accounts and the indigenous system of mental arithmetic. Since many of the 
new gurus wete unable to teach these subjects properly, they naturally ténded 
to neglect it preferring to push on with what they knew better!?, 


New forms of supervision were tried in this period to extend effective 
control of the Education Department over aided gurus and to try to improve 
the standard of the gurus. Two closely related systems, developed in the late 
1870's were now taken up for general adoption in Bengal. The ‘chief guru’ 
system had been devised by Bhudev Mukherjee and first put. into operation 
in Bihar in 1878-7914 and Inspecting Pundits were first organized in -Orissa 
in 1880-8115 but by 1888-89, both systems were operating in practically all 
divisions of Bengallé. Often the two systems were classed “together in the 
departmental reports as their funotions were in many respects similar. 


Under the ‘chief guru’ system, every district was divided into small circles 
consisting of a group of patshalas and the best of the stipendiary gurus in 
the circle was designated as the ‘chief guru'7. Apart from teaching in his 
own patshala the ‘chief guru’ was required to inspect other patshalas.of his 
circle, instructing both the teachers and advanced students, for ‘which he 
received a small allowance. Among his other duties were to collect returns 
and check their accuracy ; summon gurus and pupils of patshalas to central 
gatherings, distribute registers, books, and rewards to teachers or pupils, and 
genetally act as an intermediate agent between the Education Department and 
the village schools!®. Thus, the function of the ‘chief guru’ was in many 
respects analogous to the earlier introduced circle system of Inspector Woodrow. 


Unlike ‘chief gurus’, inspecting pundits did not have any schools of 
their own to teach. But, like them, they too were to’ instruct the teachers 
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of schools in their jurisdiction (Normally here was to be one inspecting 
pundit to every thana) in the art of teaching. The duties of the inspecting 
pundits were to inspect all primary schools within the thana, thoroughly 
examine the classes taught and see that each school taught the course of the 
class to which it belonged: It was also his duty to ensure that pupils were 
properly arranged in classes, that the registers of attendance were regularly 
maintained, that the routine and list of studies were duly hung up on thc 
schoo! wall, and that all departmental orders were fully obeyed and carried 
out by the teachers. These functions were, of coutse,similar to those of the 
‘chief gurus’. But in addition, the inspecting pundits had some other important. 
duties as well They were to keep the Sub-Inspectors regulatly informed of 
the closing of old and opening of new schools, the raising of lower primary 
schools into the upper primaty standard and vice versa, and to select boys 
for the reward and lower primary scholarship examinations, and to grant them 
certificates of eligibility. These certificates of eligibility were to be issued 
only after the pundti was fully satisfied. that the pupils selected by him posses- 
sed a fair knowledge of the subjects of examination and that the school 
had observed all the departmental rules іп force. Since the inspecting pundits 
had wider responsibilities than the ‘chief gurus’, their salary was also much 
higher. The pay of inspecting pundits was fixed at Rs 15 with an additional 
Rs 5 as travelling allowance. Only those who had a thorough knowledge 
of mental arithmetic and zamindari/mahajani accounts were to be recruited, 
and holders of the vernacular mastership certificate were to be given distinct 
preference.!? | 


The introduction of the ‘chief guru’? and ‘inspecting pundit’ systems had 
become necessary for the government in order to provide some form of 
inspection and thereby effective control over the large number of schools 
brought on the department list in the 1870's. To increase the required 
number of sub-inspectors for effective supervision would be extremely costly, 
hence the government opted for the cheaper way out by appointing less quali- 
fied ‘chief gurus’ and ‘inspecting pundits’ to do the job.2°, Both systems were 
gradually introduced and adopted in all divisions of Bengal and continued to 
operate till the end of the century. 


It is clear from the duties of both ‘chief gurus’ and ‘inspecting pundits’ 
that their job was designed to raise the quality of elementary education 
through improving the gurus. Not only were they to give instructions to 
gurus in the art of proper teaching, but registers of attendance were to be 
kept, classes were to be arranged properly, the school’s routine and list of 
- studies were to be displayed prominently and the prescribed departmental 
course were to be taught systematically 
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We have seen earlier that, by the end of 1875,the government of 
Bengal had no longer felt it necessary to maintain: normal schools for guru 
training. The argument provided was that qualified teacher for the primary 
schools could be easily supplied from the middle schools of. the country and 
hence guru ttaining classes could be gradually closed without injury to the 
cause of elementary education. As a result of this policy, the number of 
normal schools fell from 41 in 1876 to 17 in 1879, and by 1881-82 here 
were only eight mormal schools for training superior vernacular and ten for 
training village teachers, including the guru departments of first grade schools. 
These schools were maintained in the more backward districts where the 
number of middle and upper primary schools were not sufficient to ensure 
a regular supply of teachers for elementary schools. 


The Government of India was not satisfied with the Bengal government's 
policy of leaving the supply of teachers for elementary schools to the opera- 
tion of natural causes and the chances of the market and declared, in its 
Resolution on the report of the Education Commission (1882), that all teachers 
who were wlliag to under go training should have opportunities of securing it 
and that trained teachers should be made eligible for special grants?!, In 
accordance with these orders, the Bengal government decided to re-introduce 
a new scheme for the training of gurus. 


In 1885-86 the plan for guru classes for giving training to the ordinary 
teachers of village schools was revived.- Headmasters of selected Middle 
Schools were authorized and encouraged to open classes for instructing gurus 
of neighbouring patshalas or intending gurus in the subjects of the upper 
primary examination, and giving them an elementary knowledge of school 
method. The course of insturction was to last for one year and a reward 
ofonerupeea month was to be given to the headmaster for each guru trained. 
However, the gurus themselves were not intitially offered any inducements 
beyond the benefit of free tuition for the course. The amount at first sancti- 
oned for the scheme was Rs 6,000 but from 1888-89 it was raised to Rs 9,000. 


Table 1 shows the number of gurus receiving training under the scheme. 


The figures make it clear that the scheme was not applied with the same 
force in all the divisions. The scheme appeared to be most successful in 
the Presidency division which consistently returned the highest number of 
both gurus and schools. For the rest of the divisions, there was no uniform 
pattern with results varying from year to year. The average number of 
pupils to a guru training class was between 3 and 4 but in 1890-91 the average 
was slightly above 4. The progress of the scheme continued until 1889-90 
after which advancement was halted and a positive declineset in both schools 
and pupils. 
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| TABLE'1: 
DIVISIONAL PICTURE OF GURUS RECEIVING TRAINING BETWEEN 1886-87 AND 1890-91 
— | 1886-87 | 188788 | 1888-89 | 1889-90 1890-91 
3 ' Guru . Guru | Guru Guru ` Guru 
Division Schools Pupils | Schools Pupils | Schools Pupils | Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
‘presidency | 32 98 | 45 17 85 33 | 79 376 74 316 
Burdwan 15 56 9 30 5 13 12 54 13 78 
Dhaka 3 42 23. 51 в 40| 12. 38 | 9 з 
Chittagong 20 55 17 32 11 19. 37 107 | 25 57 
Ван 4 9 | 30 126 | 19 g 32. 92 29 88 - 
^ Total , %4 260.| 124 422 |. 138. 482.| 172 667'| 150 630: 





———— 


‘Source : Compiled from Reports of Putlic Instruetién in Bengal, 1886-87 to 1 890-91 
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Until 1889-90 no inducements were given to the gurus to submit to 
training. Participating gurus after completing their course of instruction, were 
required to passteither the middle vernacular or tlie upper primary: examination 
and were issued with certificates based on their proficiency? In 1890-91 
(perhaps to make the scheme attractive) rewards were forthe first time 
offered to the gurus themselves varying from Rs 10 to Rs 15 for passing the 
Middle Vernacular examination and Rs 8 to Rs 12 for passing the Upper 
Primary examination, the actual amount depending on the division secured., 
e.g. Ist, 2nd or 3rd? Table 2 shows the number of gurus turned out with 
certificates from these classes between 1891-92 and 1893-94, 


The table shows that the number of gurus obtaining certificates were 
steadily falling with evey successing year. The best out-turn, in terms of 
quality judged by mere numbers, was shown by the Presidency division where 
the system received its largest development. However, if we relate the 
figures, of passed ‘gurus to total gurus, then Rajshahi obtains a higher position 
than the Presidency division. Thetable also indicates that the offer of rewards 
did not really act as a stimulant and was unable to halt the decline which 
started in. 1890-91. The number of total gurus submitting to the scheme in 
1890-91. was 630 and by 1893-94 their numbers fell further to 585. The 
falling numbers of participating gurus and the poor examination results made ' 
it clear that the scheme was not functioning satisfactorily. "With the ёхсер- 
tion of the Presidency division, the Inspectors of all the other divisions were 
unanimous in considering the scheme unworkable?5*. They held that the 
measure was both unpopular and unnecessary : unpopular because few of 
the old gurus would be induced to leave their own patshalas for fear of 
losing their income or Job ; and unnecessary because there was no dearth 
of middle and upper primary certificate holders willing to serve as teachers.26 
Only in the Presidency division was it considered valuable as a cheap means | 
of training gurus. 


On the basis of the poor results and adverse criticism, it was decided 
to shelve the guru-training scheme at the end of 1893-94 except for the 
Presidency division where it was allowed to continue in those districts opting 
to retain the system?". Following this decision, reduction took place in 
subsequent years in every division and the scheme was totally abolished in 
1897-98, no schools being returned even for the Presidency division?" 


It is evident from the foregoing discussion that by the end of the 
century a new group of gurus had risen up to take control of the patshalas 
and were in the process of displacing the old traditional gurus. This develop- 
ment was in line with the changed government policy which now stressed the 
raising of the standard of elementary education. The traditonal gurus were 
looked upon by the Education Department as old stubborn men unwilling 
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Division 


Presidency 
Burdwan 
Dhaka 
Chittagong 
Rajshahi 


Presidency 
Burdwan 
Dhaka 
Chittagong 
Rajshahi 


Presidency 
Burdwan 
Dhaka 


Chittagong’ 


Rajshahi 


TABLE 2 


DIVISIONAL PICTURE OF GURUS SUCCESSFULLY PASSING 


MIDDLE VERNACULAR AND UPPER PRIMARY EXAMINATION IN 1891-92, 


Middle Vernacular 


Scholarship Exam 
19 


UO! AUN 





1892-03 AND 1893-94 





Upper Primary | Lower Primary 





Guru 
Exam 





Total 
Passed 


Total 
Gurus 





Scholarship Exam. Scholarship Exam 


16 - 
2 - 
1 = 
11 - 


оомо 
1 


3 





33 398 














41 


————. 





Source : Compiled from the Reports of Public Instruction in Bengal, 1891-92 to 1893-94 


1891-92 


1892-93 


1893-94 
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and incapable of changing their habits, customs and practices. It, therefore, 
became necessary to raise up a new cadre of gurus to push through the 
government's ideas of change. Consequently, the support and patronage 
formerly extended to the old gurus was gradually withdrawn and directed 
towatds the building up òf а new class of gurus. The new gurus were chosen 
from men who had passed through the government aided schools and were 
therefore expected to be more amenable to carry out government changes. 
Unfortunately, available statistics do not allow us to estimate what was 
left of -the traditional guru group and to what extent a new ‘modern’ group 
had emerged by the end of the century. On the basis of available evidence, 
the only positive observation that one can make is that the position of the old 
traditional gurus had considerably eroded in this period as a result of changed 
government policy and a new class of men were gradually being encouraged 
to take over control of the patshalas. 


4 
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MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT IN BANGLADESH 
KHONDOKER BAZLUL HOQUE* 


Introduction. 


А Bangladesh which is.a poor developing. country and ЕРЕ be опе; 
of the youngest countries of. the: world is caught by а number of. problems; 
in her. way of socio-economic: development. She is poor in. natural‘ resources. 
She also suffers from poor level of technology, scarce capital and absence.of 
a sound management cadre. However, for economic development in any 
country such. resources as natural wealth, capital, technology and. management- 
are.all'important. But since management is more. responsive: towards. develop- 
ment endeavour-and that it is the-most critical fact or (because only manage-. 
ment can ensure better use of all other factors), so management develop- 
ment is considered. as а. strategic issue. in the development efforts, everywhere 
in the world. In the context of meagre natural resources, extremely poor. 
level of technology and. scarce domestic capital, it should: be more. so. in, 
Bangladesh. Scholars and. experts. have. mie been emphasizing: on the. deve-. 
in Bangladesh. But it. is. adorti qat very little attention lus. been. ‘given: 
to» ш vital issue. i.e: ra ыы in. Bangladesh. It. is. also: 


the: present day shortage. of qualified. managers and adatti o originate 
not only in event since. the time of: independence. from the British and. subse-. 
quently: from. West Pakistan. but got back to, the distant past of Mugal rule, 
in the; Indian. Subcontinent. In fact, historically the-country is considered to, 
be. poor in d resource. and physical, social, political and: economic. 
development. Further, it “has been bened that SEN "шшш шел: ` 
pattern it now has is mostly an imitation of inherited indigeneous and impor- 
ted system not capable of meeting satisfactorily the needs of the society.t | 


The present paper is an attemp to assess and analyse the management 
scene іп. Bangladesh, to review the management development programs . 50 
far taken up, to identify the problems which deter management development 
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inthecountry and finally to recommend some ways and means forthe develop- 
ment of management in the context of the present socio-economic realities 
of Bangladesh. 
Management Development—The Concept 

The term ‘Management Development’ is not yet precisely defined and 
its meaning is not very clear to all of us. Most people have looked at it- 
from. a partial view point. Popularly management development is develop- 
ing.. leaders. in the field of business. Ordinarily, management development 
refers to the executive development only and does not always include the 
development -of institutions-methods, procedures and systems of management. 
It- often refers to the development of working executives of the industrial and 
trading. enterprises in any country and normally does not include those in. 
other sectors of the economy and excludes any program to develop the 
potential executives of the country. *Buttoday while managing a progressive 
organisauion, one is surrounded by ever changing enviroments, requiring a 
continual effort by management to keep pace with the effects of change upon 
both the- institution and its members. Organisational growth, increasing 
product complexity and advancing technological progress, among other factors 
emphasize that the organisation develop and maintain a system for on going 
training and development of its management personnel2 Management 
development is thus and in fact development of all facts of management. 
It includes the development of people (exacutives), as well as the development 
of institutions without which executive development will simple flop. Here, 
we shall consider management development as both development of peronnel 
as well as development of institutions-methods, procedures and systems. . 
Management development so far as personnel development is concerned it 
would mean developing intelleceual abilities, specialized job skills and human 
relations and coming to the institutional side it would. go for developing 
a system capable of keeping pace with continuously changing environment 
within and outside the organisations. Further, management development prog- 
rams should not only aim at developing the working executives in the indus- 
trialand trading enterprises it should also aim at finding out and creating 
future executives in all fields of business. 


Management Scene in Bangladesh 

Bangladesh is a poor developing country. The country is predominantly 
agrarian. Recently the country has however been emphasizing upon industri- 
alization programs most of which are agro-based, excepting that the country 
has recently formed a nucleus of heavy industries through the establishment - 
of industrial units like steel mills, petrochemical, machine tools and fertilizer 
factory. However, the region now comprise Bangladesh is historically poor 
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in skilled and competent personnel. Centuries of colonial rule did not 
in its own interest encourage the growth of a significant industrial or 
commercial base in the country. There were very few areas of industrial or 
commercial activity in which Bangladesh (people of that part of the subcon- 
tinent which now is known as Bangladesh) were enabled to attain positions 
of authority or to acquire the qualities of decision making that make for 
the creation of good managers. Most of the commerce and industry was in 
the hands of foreigners particularly Britishers. The bifurcation of the subcon- 
tinent and the creation of Pakistan did not make any significant .change so 
far as the ownership and management positions of Bangladeshi in the trade, 
commerce and industry of the country. Most of the trade, commerce and 
industry remained in the hands of West Pakistani ( non-Bengalees ) who for 
reasons very much understandable were not willing to develop indigeneous 
talent. The independence of the country in 1971 (creation of sovereign 

Bangladesh ) has however opened up a genuine hope for the development of 
trade, commerce and industry in the country for a national interest and for 
that the development of management has become imperative. It should however 
be mentioned here that the independence brought with it an economic chaos. 
Industries were stand still, transport, and communication disrupted, and politi- 
cal uncertainty were mounting. Government decided to nationalise the key 
industries of the country. The non-Bengalees, who owned and managed 
most of the enterprises ( the industrial base was mostly created by non 
locals ie. non-Bengalees ) left the country immediately after liberation. 
The departure of non-Bengalees created significant personnel gaps in the country. 


The overall situation regarding management vacuum in the country 
has been studied by both Jocal and international experts The main conclu- 
sion of these reports isthata substantial number of persons carrying out 
management roles in Bangladesh are unttained in any formal sense. Figures 
supplied by the industrial corporations in 1974 indicated that in the 
nationalised corporations alone there were some 10,000 persons currently 
requiring some formal management training. The survey also indicated that 
lack of formal management training found at all levels of management ie. 
senior, middle and junior and ‘particularly amongst supervisors. It applies 
not only to training on functional management area i.e. production, finance, 
personnel, marketing etc. but it applies in particualr to training to develop 
specific management skills such as decision making, organising, controlling and 
human relations. A team of experts estimated the management gap at 4000 
in 1976 for he industrial sector alone. A sample survey of 464 senior and 
middle level corporate managers working in the industrial enterprises of the 
country, by a local expert, suggested that many managers in industrial and 
other sectors suffer from inadequate preparation forthe managerial pcsitions 
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they now. held.®: ‘The 1976-77 BMDC-ILO . assisted. survey of management 
training needs estaimated that industria] enterprises in,the public sector alone 
employed over 1 6,000 management personnel (five grades from senior mana; 
gers, down to supervisors) of whom 86 per cent have had. no post experi- 
елсе. training and only 1.5 per cent have a degree. or professional qualification 
that is directly relevant of management. Thus there exist both qualitative 
and quantitative gap in the management cadre in Bangladesh. : 


The discussion on management scene in Bangladesh would however 
remain incomplete without an assessment and analysis of the present trends 
of management thoughts and its institutional manifestations. In this connection 
philosophy and approaches of management, decision making process, systems 
of authority, management motivation, control process and application of 
various tools and techniques in management in Bangladesh, deserve mentio: 
ning. 


Philosophy and Approaclies 


It has been observed that a proper philosophy and a well thought 
approach of management is a rarity in Bangladesh. Management by. crisis 
and adhoc decisions is the rule. This philosophical vacuum is not difficult 
to explain. Management is goal oriented. In the absence of well conceived 
goals for the economy, the role of management in different sectors cannot be 
clearly defined, a diffused normative structure thus constitutes the framework 
within which managers operate As a result conscious management appro“ 
aches have not grown to the level it should have. As compared with the 
developed countries, in Bangladesh with radically different social and technical 
characteristics of organization, concepts like management by Objectives 
(MBO), Management, by Results ( МВК), and Management by Exceptions 
(MBB) are not popular and has no chance to be so in near future. 


Decision Making Process 


. Actions need decisions and actions precede decisions. Decsions are 
sine-quo-non.for organization. Decision making may be used as a synonym 
for management? “However, in theory decision making is visualised as a 
sequence starting with diagnosis or problem identification, discovery and 
evaluation of altetnatives, selection of alternative and finally: implementation. 
The-issues in general, include the Objectives of decision making, the socio- 
psychological make up. and decisiveness of decision makers, information and 
communication systems, application of modern tools and techniques and the 
quality of decision making. The domain of decision is characterised by the 
bounded rationality and limited cognitive ability- of the decision maker, 
inoreasing uncertainty of the events and incomplete information about the 
siuation. Optimization theories; risk and sensitivity analysis, system theories, 
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stockastic and cybernatic models provide opportunities for risk minimization 
through improved predictions and controls in such decision making domain.!? 
In Bangladesh unfortunately there is a dearth of empirical studies on decision 
making іп both public and private enterprises and as such difficult to comm- 
ent on this issue. However, in a recent study!! conducted by Dr. Mawdudur 
Rahman it has been revealed that there is limited usefulness of the decision 
making theories and models developed from empirical situations in developed 
countries for the si uations in poor underdeveloped countries including Bangla- 
desh, where social and political processes are influx. The study also showed 
that in Bangladesh, decisions taken at the upper echelon consume compara- 
tively less amount of time than the decisions taken at the lower levels. Further 
the study showed that in Bangladesh top management takes most of the 
operating decisions relating to purchase, sales and finance function. 


Systems of Aüthority 


The systems of authority relationships within the enterprise is one of 
the key issues in management. This relationship is generallyexpressed in terms 
of the type of business leadership which is practised in the particular enter- 
prise.“ This leadership may be centralised ( autocratic management ) or 
decentralised (democratic or constitutional). The latter is considered most 
conducive to higher efficiency of the enterprise and as a pattern this is more 
popular in the western culture. In developing countries in general, it has 
been observed that a high degree of centralisation characterises the dominant 
system of organizations both in public and private enterprises.” Тһе Bangla- 
desh case is no different. The prevailing traditional pattern of behaviour 
manifested a strong tendency to resist delegation and a marked proclivity 
toward bureaucratic, centralised and  patternalistic management.3 Similar 
observation was also made by Dr. Mawdudur Rahman in his study ‘Manage- 
ment Decision Making in a Developing Country : A Case Study in Bangla- 
desh'. .He observed that there is a market tendency of delegation upward 
instead of delegation downward.!4 - 


‘Management Motivation 


It is now widely recognised that Job Performance effectiveness is deter- 
mined by two distinct elements, namely the ability of the managers and their 
motivation. Motivation of manager is however, the function of his néeds, 
the general economic conditions of the country and the social organisation 
of the business firms. Due to shortage of empirical studies in this area ії is 
difficult to comment on managerial motivation in Bangladesh. The study 
‘Motivation Mix’ conducted by Dr. M. Habibullah who attempted to deter- 
mine the relationship between motivation and need, satisfaction . components 
viz pay, promotion, job secutity, reward opportunities, recognition etc. along 
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the lines of Maswlow’s Need Hierarchy Model however deserves mentioning 
here. The study obsetved a low level of its use in motivating managers in 
Bangladesh. The study further observed that style of supervision: has no 
significant impact on motivation. The question of appropriate incentive system 
for management motivation is covered in another study!5 undertaken by М. 
Habibullah and others which investigated the feasibility of introducing Result 
Based Rewatd System as a tool for motivating managers in their attempt to 
increase production and minimise wastages. The authors identified some 
generalities such as democratic management style, organizational clarity and 
_ performance feed back as pre-requisites for Result Based Reward System and 
they found the hypothesis result based reward system works positively in moti- 
vating managers is more or less true in Bangladesh. | 


Control Process 


Control is a behavioural process through which management tries to 
ensure that the actual outcomes conform to the desired -outcomes. Account- 
ing tools such as standard costing, responsibility accouting are believed to be 
useful for effective control process. But unfortunately accounting tools are 
not much in use for control purpose in Bangladesh. Standard Costing was 
tried in.some public enterprises but was later abandoned. Rehman Sobhan 
and Muzaffar Ahmad observed that the goals and targets. become the norm 
for control purposes in the absence of any standards in the enterprises of 


Bangladesh.! 6 In fact for contro] purpose management seem to follow the, 


principle of opportunistic convenience using production, profit, cost targets 
etc. as and when suitable in the enteprises in Bangladesh. 


Application of Management Tools and Techniques 


To ensure better efficiency in management various modern tools and 
techniques are used' in developed countries. These include feasibility study, 
long range planning, manpower planning, aptitude tests, job description, 
decentralization of authority, production planning and scheduling, work 
study and maintenance, marketing research, electronic data processing, econo- 
mic order quantity model, operations research, linear programming, Critical 
Path Method (CPM ), Performance Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT) 
and various such other tools and techniques. In the developing countries in 
general Harold Rose observed that most of the above tools and techniques 
particularly electronic data processing, marketing research, feasibility studies, 
long tange planning, manpower forecasting, decentralization of authority are 
most difficult to introduce, while production planning and scheduling, aptitude 
tests. Job desctiption, work study and maintanance are relatively easy to 
introduce." Unfortunately in Bangladesh none of these tools and techniques 
are popular,” They aré either totally absent or used but in a very limited 
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scale. Rehman Sobhan and Muzaffar Ahmad are of the opinion that for 
realising production goals intuitive did conventional approach rather than the 
scientific approach based on the techniques mentioned above dominate in 
the enterprises of Bangladesh.'® : : 


Review of Management Development Programs in Bangladesh. 


As mentioned earlier, in the region presently constituting Bangladesh, 
the importance of management was not recognised till recently. In factthe 
institutional base for management development is still very weak in the 
country and the emphasis that is required to have a definite and a successful 
programme of management development is almost absent here. However, at 
present Faculty of Commerce in three general Universities of the country viz. 
Dhaka University, Rajshahi University and Chittagong University, Institute 
of Business Administration (IBA), Bangladesh Management Development 
Centre (BMDC), Department of Public Administration, University of 
Dhaka and Chittagong, Public Administration Training Centre ( PATC ) 
and a few vocational and service training institutions are responsible for 
management development in the country. 


Management Education at the Higher level 


Traditionally Faculty of Commerce (earlier Department of Commerce ) 
has been ‘considered responsible for management education in the country 
so far as formal degree programs are concerned. After the establishment of 
IBA in 1966 the responsiblity is however shared by it although the annual 
output of IBA is very small in number. It needs mentioning here that 
except in the university of Dhaka in all other Universities,’ Commerce Faculty 
is not yet a full fledged Faculty. Jahangirnagar University has no such Faculty 
at all. Further, it is often complaint and foundto be true that the facilities 
in terms of teacher-student fatio, library facilities, physical facilities. etc. -so 
necessary for management education are seriously falling short of, in all 
the institutions engaged in management education in the country. However, 
there are four varieties of commerce education ( management education ) 
on the higher level today in Bangladesh. Two years. B.Com. Pass course 
(offered by more than 100 colleges of the country, three years B.Com. 
Honours Course (offered by both universities and few colleges), one or two 
years M.Com. Course (offered by the universities and Jagannath College ) 
and the two years Master of Business Administration at the І.В.А. Besides 
very recently M. Phil and P.hD.in business have been istituted in the 
Commerce Faculty of different universities of the country and in I. B. A., 
Dhaka University. Further, the syllabus and the course contents of the 
Department of Public Administration, University of Dhaka and Chittagong 
are also largely helpful for the development of managerial and administrative 
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competence in the country particularly in the public enterprises and govern- 
ment offices. 


Management Training Institutions 


There are only few institutes of national status providing training facilities 
to employees of vatious cadres in different organisations of the country. 
Bangladesh Management Development Centre (BMDC), an organ of the 
Ministry of Industries imparts post experience training ahd offers a diploma 
in personnel management. Тһе centre was established in 1961 with the major 
objective to help the process of human resources development by imparting . 
training to the managers cf different levels from different sectors of the 
economy. In relation to ou- needs its ettainment is however insignificant. 
Besides, IBA also offers some training courses for the working executives from 
time to time which again is also very inadequate if compared with our 
needs. Next comes the ne--work of administrative training programm.s 
run under the Establishment Division. National Institute of Publio Adminis- 
tration ( NIPA ), Civil Officers Training Academy (COTA) and Bangladesh 
Administrative Staff College ( BASC ) were so long engaged in imparting 
training to senior, mid-level and junior ( probationer) civil servants of the 
country. Recently these institutes have however been liquidated and in their 
place an institution namely Public. Administration Training Centre (PATC) 
has been created to impart training to all cadtes of civil servants of the 
country. Besides, training programs offered by the Bangaldesh Academy for 
Rural Development (BARD ) Comilla, Regional Academy for Rural Develop- 
ment, Bogra, Local Government Institute, Dhaka, Co-operative College, Comilla 
etc. have also some elements of administrative training. The network of 
training in public administration described above is however deficient both 
in quantity and quality. 


` The discussion on maragement education and training would however 
remain incomplete unless the activities of the vocational institutes of the country 
and of the various departmental training institutes are not considered. There 
are only few vocational institutes which are engaged in imparting manage- 
ment education to people with minimum educational background and training 
to low level employees. Besides, the role of various departmental training 
institutes which provide in service training deserve mentioning here. If com- 
pared with the needs the facilities provided by these institutes are however 
limited. 


Problems of Management Develepment in Bangladesh 


Bangladesh suffers from management incompetence. A large number 
of factors are believed to be -esponsible for such a situation. These numerous 
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problems may however be classified into two categories viz. a) General 
Problems of management development as a developing country and b)Specific 
. Problems of management development in the paritcular context of Bangladesh. 


A. GENERAL PROBLEMS | 
1. Predominance of Agriculture in the National Econimy 


The economy of Bangladesh is basically agricultural. Agriculture con- 
tributes about 60 P.C. in the G.N.P. of the economy. People of such an 
agricltural society normally lack the essential qualities of good managers 
and being devoid of industrial background, our people culturally lack the 
attitudes and values essential for becoming successful manager. 


„2. Mass illiteracy 


Like most developing countries, Bangladesh Suffers from mass illiteracy. 
It would be rather fair to mention that the literacy percentage in Bangladesh 
is one of the lowest in the world. This state of mass illitercay in the country 
puts management development programs in difficulties and as such in most 
cases the programs fail. | 


3. Political Instability 


Politica] instability is a common phenomenon in all developing countries 
of the would. Bangladesh is no execption. Here the situation is rather one 
of the worst in this respect. This instability in political situation affects the 
management development programs in various ways. 


4. Poor Public Health Services 


. Public health services of a country has bearing on the success of 
management development programsinthat country. But like most developing 
countries Bangladesh has a poor public health service and this has been 
affecting unfavourably her management development programs. 


5. Malice Against Delegation of Authority - 


It has been observed that in developing countries managers do not look 
favourably on delegation of authority as a way of developingfuture managers. 
The same is true in Bangadesh. Here, the typical reaction of a boss is that 
the subordinates are incompetent and therefore cannot be trusted with any 
delegation of authority. This attitude works negatively in developing manage- 
ment competence in the country. : 


6. Absence of Sound Legal Framework for Management Profession. 


Generally speaking, there is no legal framework for management 
profession in the developing countries. In Bangladesh, there is either total 
absence or inconsistent and incompatible legal framework for management 
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profession. Such a situation is unfavourable for management development in 
our country. 


7. Absence of Research Bias in Management 


Usually, Management in developing countries is not research minded. 
This is very much true in Bangaldesh. This situation is unfavourably contri 


buting towards management development in the country. 
& 


B. SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 
1., Defective Education System 


Edcuation system of a country is the most important generator of 
talented manpower of that country. The education system should be such 
that on the one hand mass education is zttained and onthe other hand 
specialists are also created. But unfortunately our present education system 
failed to attain both. 


2. Inadequate Number of Training Institutions and 
Unplanned Training Programs. 


We should recognise managerial obsolence. There should be deut 
training facilities for the working and potential managers of the country. 
Unfortuately in Bangladesh, there ate only few training institutions engaged 
in -imparting in service training to employees of various cadres working in 
different sectors of our ceonomy. It is also unfortunate that in most cases 
the program itself is defective. The programs are unplanned and inadequate. 


3. Sociological and Cultural Constraints. 


Sociological factors like nepotism, favouritism, family ties and financial 
and other forms of corruptions work against management development. But 
such things are rampant in our country. Н is a fact that our selection 
system whether this is for the purpose of appointment, posting or for 
promotion, is to an alarming degree biased and in many cases not geared 
to the best interest of the organisation. In a -ecent study it has been obser- 
ved that favouritism, family ties, nepotism and such other factors father than. 
competence play important role in the appointments, promotion and selection 
for higher training etc. in Bangladesh.!? 


4. Unfavourable Social Attitudes Towards Management Profession in Bangladesh. 


Social attitudes towards management as a profession has influence on 
the development of management in that society. For the development of 
management as an economic resource, the job itself should be made presti- 
gious. Unless this is done the best talen:s will not be attracted and retained. 
Unfortunately management profession is not considered as prestigious profes- 
sion in Bangladesh. In Bangladesh, managers do not enjoy the status and 
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appreciation fo the extent enjoyed by Chartered Accountants; Lawyers and 
Engineers/9 — | | à 


5. Absence of Adequate Incentives. 


To attract and to retain academically sound and intellectually competent 
people there should be adequate incentives for them. It is often complaint 
and found to be true that as compared with other jobs our managers are 
ill paid both in terms of material and non-material incentives. Management 
Job demands almost all the rare qualities of human being and as suoh a 
manager should get higher compensation. He should get higher pay etc. 
than his counterpart in other professions. It is unfortunate indeed that in 
Bangladesh, it is not so rather in most cases the opposite happens. 


6. Confusion About the System of Economy to be Pursued in the Country. 


Need for management is universal. Good management is a sine-quonon 
for attaining economic development under any system of econonmy. Roosevelt, 
Ex-President, United States of America observed, that no ideology, no ism 
can develop economy unles management is developed. But the confusion 
about the system of economy—capitalism, socialism or mixed form to be pursued 
in a country is undesirable for management development in that country. 
Bangladesh unfortunately has been suffering from this confusion greatly. 
During 14 years of her independence the country has taken /had to take 
decisions on matters of economic system to be pursued in the country on 
number of occasions. These decisions were however fundamentally opposing 
each other. Successful management development programs cannot be imple- 
mented in such a situation. 


7. Poor Understanding About the Importance of Management for National 
Development. 

The crucial role of management in the process of socio-economic develo- 
pment of a country should be assessed rightly and should be emphasized upon 
accordingly. In the absence of such an understanding, the -planning strategy 
for management is sure to be inadequate and wrong. In Bangladesh, it is 
no exeggeration that we have failed to assess the role of management in our 
development efforts and as such the steps so far taken for the develópmnt 
of management are found to.beinadequate and sometimes wrong. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF MANAGE- 
MENT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS IN BANGLADESH 


It appears from the above that management development in Bangladesh 
faces a lot of problems. The problems are not only organisational The 


, 
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ptoblems are also economical, sociological and even political. Certain problems 
need ireatment at the organizational level, while others need to be solved 
at the national level. So, it tequires a sound, broad based planning with 
both short term as well as long term objectives to overcome the barriers of 
management development. The following steps may be recommended for 
the development of management in Bangladesh. 


1. Sound Education System 


As the educational system of a country is the most important generator 
of talented manpower of that country so a sound education system should 
be evolved in Bengladesh. The system should aim at mass education on 
the one hand and creation of management specialists on the other hand. 
Management education as a whole should be' encouragéd and the faculties, 
departments and institutes offering management education should be made more 
equipped so that they can discharge their responsibilities more effectively. 


2. Adequate Training Facilities 


Management is a growing discipline. It has always been improving 
everywhere in the world, keeping in pace with the improvement in other 
fields of economic and social life particularly with the technologial and social 
changes both at MACRO and MICRO level of the economy. In our country 
there should be more training institutions with better resource personnel and 
staff. The programs and the course contents of training should also be 
improved in line with the requirements of the organization where the trainees 
are working and in view of the technological and overall social changes in 
the country. 


3. Professionalization on Management 


The test of a professional manager lies in his dedication and commitment 
to the interest of his organisation and interest of the country even by 
sacrificing his personal interest. The Govt. should take necessary step to 
make management a formal profession. Besides, the conttibution of profes- 
sional association like American Management Association ( AMA ), Indian 
Management Association (IMA) ia raising the standard of management 
profession in their respective countries may also be taken into consideration 
and similar attempt may be made. in our country. 


4. Adequate Incentives for Managers. 

in view of the importance of his job that a manager does, the amount 
of responsibility he undertakes, the tensions he bears and the skill that his 
job demands, a manager should get handsome compensation. A separate 
pay scale or at least some additional fringe benefits should be considered 
for our managers in Bangladesh. | 
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5. Management as à Profession Should Ье Made Socially More Prestigious. 


Adequate incentives to managers does not only help in attracting best 
‘talents in management profession. It also makes the profession prestigious 
in the society. Besides, ‘creation of a Separate managerial service in publió 
enterprise sector in Bangladesh?! as advocated by Professor Muzaffar Ahmad 
a renown economist and a management scientist of the country would help 
in. making this profession mote” lucrative and prestigious in the society. 
Further, providing fat salary to managers, attaching more authority to mana- 
бена! positions and involving managers in important national issues would 
enhance prestige of managers in the society, | 


6. Management Should be Made More Popular as a Discipline 


It is interesting that management as a branch of knowledge is not treated 
as a very special branch of knowledge, and.as a skill, a distinct skill im our 
society. But it is also not treated asa popular discipline here. In our country 
management is studied only at the higher level of our academic programs. We- 
must make management a popular-study. Arrangement should be made so that 
every individual would have a working knowledge of management. Management 
should be taught also at the lower level of our academic programs. 

7. Consultancy Services | 


Й 


Maragement consultancy service is the professional service performed b 
specially trained and experienced persons in helping managers of the enter- 
prise to solve technical and managerial problems and maximise economic 
opportunities by systematic analysis of facts and the application of objective 
judgement based on their specialised knowledge and veried experiences. As 
a means of developing management in the country ‘Management Consultancy 
Services’ may be utilised. In our country, creation of an ‘Institute of Manage- 
ment consultants’ as Institute of Management Consultants, London may be 
thought of, І 


8. Job Rotation 


‘Job rotation’ which means service in successive jobs throughout the 
major portions of the organization structure makes a manager more capable 
as it broadens his visions and enriches his experience. Rotation aids organi- 
zational flexibility, improves performance appraisal, tends to increase CO- 
operation between different sections of the organization, helps to prevent 
superior-subordinate rivalries and tends to bring new and original ideas 
into organization. Job rotation is thus à very useful alternative to the traditio- 
nal and orthodox means of developing managers.?? $ 


We recommend job-rotation as а means of management development 
in different enterprises of Bangladesh. | | 
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9. Popularising Delegation of Authority 

Top management of the enterprises shoald be made willing to delegate 
authority and .responsiblility to subordinates/ttainees permitting them to 
profit by their mistakes. Decentralization of administration and adoption 
of the principles of ‘participative management’ may be relevant in this context. 


10. Corruptioris. Should bé Checked 

It may be the most difficult and challenging job to stop ind even. to 
reduce corruptions, nepotism and favouritism in our society which alorie is 
responsible for most of the ills of poor standard of management of the 
country. No matter how difficult the job is, out nepotism, favouritism Jrd 
corruptions of.all forms.and nature on matters of recruitment, promotions 
and training should be avoided and checked at all costs. 


-11. Management devlopment.should be taken up as a vital -aspect -in 
the national planning of the country. We must feel that findings for manage- 
ment development programs is an investment and not an expenditure. There 
should be a slogan ‘No Management Development, No Economic нга 
ment'. : 


12. Thete should be more research on management problems in the 
country. The need should be felt o-ganizationally and the concerned authori- 
ties: and the government should finance and encourage in such projects. 


:13. Peace, discipline and security in the society are necessary for manage- 
mént development in the country. Attention should be drawn of all who 
matter and necessary measures should be taken -o ensure peace, discipline and 
. Security in the society. à , 


14. Laws, regulations and procedures which have reference to management 
profession should be ‘reappraised and amended wherever necessaty. 


15. Besides, such steps as (a) improving general health service in the 
country and (b) creating country wide and regional management associations 
etc. would help management development in the country. ' 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the strategic importance and the crucial role that manage- 
ment plays in the process of socio-economic development of a country, special 
emphasis should be given to ‘Management Development’ in Bangladesh. 
Unfortunately like many other areas tiis vital area. is also left uncared here 
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from long past and at present the ‘management scene’ in Bangladesh is really 
disappointing. The. country suffers from various problems. But perhaps the 
most crucial is management incompetence. Management problems are of 
various nature and dimensions. The country is poor in management both 
in quantity and quality. Besides, the methods, procedures and systems of 
management cultivated here are also in most cases defective, inadequate and 
improper. While reviewing the activities of the institutions presently engaged 
in imparting management education and training in the country it has been 
disclosed that the available opportunities and -the prevailing. systems- have 
failed to. provide из with managerial manpower of quality and in quantity 
which is so indespensible to run efficiently our business -organizations in the 
publió and private sectors and to ensure effective tOpieien anon of develop- 
ment plans and programs in our social sectors. 


However, the problems of developing ЕА Tesources , in Bang- 
landesh so far identified in course of our’ studies seem to be really gigantic. 
But in spite of the fact that the problem is great and that the steps so far 
taken are meagre if compared with ‘the needs of the country, still we are 
confident that if the recommendations placed in the text are followed/could 
be followed that would go a long way to help management development in 
the country. What is however required is proper understanding of the stra- 
tegic importance of management for the socio-economic development of the 
country and accordingly to put due emphasis on the development of manage- 
ment—a great econiomic resource without whose development all our’ develop- 
ment efforts in all other fields of the economy will simply flop. 
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EMILE DURKHEIM ON SUICIDE IN BUDDHISM 
ARVIND SHARMA" 


I 


Although on occasion Emile Durkheim confessed that “the author knows . 
too little of?! Buddihism and Jainism to make certain judgements on certain. 
aspects of suicide in these religions, in his classio work? on suicide he did 
on other occasions pass comments on the fole of suicide not only in 
Buddhism and Jainism but also in Hinduism. In this paper wé shall exam- 
ihe the remarks he makes on suicide in the context of Theravada Buddhism,‘ 
though one cannot be sure that he was fully aware of the distinctioti between 
the two types of Buddhism.5 | 

Emile Durkheim makes the following statement, it would appear, in relation 
to suicide in Theravada Buddhism :. i 


Though Buddhism is often accused of having carried this prin- 
ciple [of suicide} to its most extreme consequence and elevated 
suicide into a religious practice, it actually condemned it. It istrue 
that it taught that the highest bliss was self-destruction in Nirvana ;. 
but this suspension of existence may and should be achieved even 
during this life without need of violent measures for its realization.6 


The: metaphysical and. religious systems which form logical. 
settings for these moral practices give final proof that this is their 
origin and meaning. It has Jong been observed that they coexist 
generally with pantheistic beliefs. To be sure, Jainism, as well as 
Buddhism, is atheistic ; but pantheism is not necessarily theistic. 
Its essential quality is the idea that what reality’ there is in: the 
individual is foreign to his. nature, that the' soul which animates him - 
is not his own, and that consequently he has no personal existence. 
Now this dogma is fundamental to the doctrines of the Hindus, it 


already exists in Brahminism.? 
- These remarks may now be examined. 


II 
According to Emile Durkheim, Buddhism, contrary to the “popular 
supposition in his time, condemned suicide. . 
This statement seems to be substantially correct. There are at least 
two ways in which the philosophy of Buddhism could be seen as involving 
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suicide : (1) by insisting on Nirvana which puts an end to future births, thus 
the effect of Nirvana could be regarded as suicidal and (2) by insisting that 
Nirvana involves the “destruction” of the false notion of a “permanent self” 
and that this amounted to self-destruction or suicide. 


“+ "The first of these arguments was used by the Greek king Menander to 
argue that Buddhism implied suicides. The second of these is used by Emile 
Durkheim, .but he corrects his own criticism by pointing out that Nirvana 
-could De` achieved in this life and therefore need not be considered suicidal. 

Hé is “also Tight in “pointing out that. Buddhism frobade suicide for the 
| Buddha declared that ‘A brother is not, Œ Bhikkus, to commit suicide. 
whosbéver does so shall be dealt with according to the law"? . 


Indeed the Buddha seems. to have. been. opposed to suicide both ceno- 
Ый and philosophically. One of the four offences which warranted 
immediate expulsion from the Order was the following : 

S735 17 Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall knowingly depr ve of life a human 
being, or shall seek out an assassin against a human being, or - 
shall utter the praises of death, or incite cnother to self-destruction, 
saying, ‘Ho! my friend! what good do you get from this sinful, 
wretched life ? death is better to thee thax life !‘--if, so thinking, 
and with stich an aim, he, Ey various argument, utter the praises of 
death or incite another to seif-destruction—Ie, too, is fallen into dereat, 
he is no longer in communion.!0 


Philosophically, the second Noble Truth of Buddhism ( samudaya ) 
deals with the arising of suffering. which is tcaced to.tanha. This tanha is 
of three kinds : Kama, bhava anc vibhava.! One should note that suffering 
is said to be “апе to thirst ( (tanha— trsna ) Zor worldly objects, thirst for 
re-existance as desired by the eternalists ( sassata-vadins ) and desire for 
self-annihilation as sought by the annihi'ationists ( ucchedavadins ). Either of 
such thirst or desire is associated with a wrong view, which casuses rebirth"!2, 

Thus, generally speaking, Emile Durkheim is right. in maintaining that 
Buddhism condemned suicide. The justification for this position which he 
Offers, ——however, is correct inasmuch as it relates it to the achievement of 
Nirvana in terms of “self-destruction.” The linxage is correct but the notion 
of Nirvana it is linked to—that of self-destruction, seems to be misconceived. 
It was, : however, a very common misconception and only recently have 
Buddhistic studies in the West succeeded in freeing itself from it!3.. 


> 


m 


The. second statement of Emile Durkheim about Buddhism does not 
show an adequate recognition of the fact that in contradistinction to Hindu- 
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ism and Jainism, Buddhism does not - believe in: a soul—one of the hallmarks 
of Buddhism being the doirine of anatta.|* He is right in regarding Budd- 
hism in some sense atheistic ;5 but wrong in regarding it -as pantheistic 
(especially in relation to Theravada Buddhism ). 


s 

But if Emile Durkheim's analysis of suicide in Buddhism may be descri- 
bed as correct in tone but not in detail or rather as superficial then the 
criticism made in the earlier sections of his position is itself liable to the 


same charge. For the attitude towards suicide in Buddhism is much more 
complex than appears at first sight. 


In general, it is ture, Buddhism condemns suicide or provoking people 
to it. But the situation. becomes more flexible when the attainment of Nirvana 
becomes directly involved. For in this context one discovers that : 


(1) some Buddhist monks bent on Nirvana were reproved for trying 
to commit suicide by the Buddha ; 


(2) the suicide of some monks was approved by the Buddha ; and 


(3) some Buddhist monks and nuns achieved Nirvana while attempting 
suicide out of frustration at the'r failure in achieving it. 


The first point is illustrated by the case of Vakkali. He had become 
so attached to the Buddha that the Buddha saw that as a hindrance to 
the achievement of Nirvana. 


The Master, waiting for the maturity of his insight, for a long 
while made no comment ; then one day he said : ‘ What is to 
thee, Vakkali, this foul body that thou seest? He who seeth the 
Norm, he it is that seeth me. For seeing the Norm he seeth me, | 
and seeing me he seeth the Norm.’ At the Master’s words, Vakkali 
ceased to look, but he was unable to go away. Hence the Master 
thinking : ‘This bhikkhu, if he get not deeply moved, will not awake’, 
said on the last day of the rains : ‘Depart, Vakkali ! Thus bidden, he 
could not stay ; but thinking : ‘What is life to me. if I cannot . 
see him ? ‘climbed the Culture’s Peak to а. place of precipices. 
The Master, knowing what Vakkali was about, thought. : ‘This 
bhikkhu, findng no comfort away from me, will destroy the conditions 
for winning the topmost fruits’ ; and revealing himself in a glory, 
spoke thus : 


Now let the bhikkhu with exceeding joy ' 
Delighting in the Buddha’s Way and Lore, 

Go up on to the holy, happy Path, 

Where things component neer. excite him more. 


And stretching forth his hand, he said :, ‘Come bhikkhu !! 
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Thus the Buddha prevented a. suicide here as premature. The interesting 
thing is that later on the same Vakkali, after he had achieved maturity of 
insight, was allowed to commit suicide. According to the Samyutta Nikaya,!"- 
Vakkali was suffering from a painful illness aad this time the Buddha told. 
him that his death will be a sinless one, wbereupon he took his life. 

The crucial consideration is whether suicide is karmically mature or pre- 
mature. "The monk Channa ( Majjhima-Nikaya, St. No. 144) did not grasp 
after another body, and his suicide was called blameless. The monk Vakkali 
(Samyutta-Nikaya iii. 120) did not doubt the impermanence, anguish and 
changeable nature of the five Khandha and had no desireforthem. The monk 
Godhika (Samyutta-Nikaya i.121) had torn out clinging with its root, and 
was without longing for a new life. All had reached the end of their 
Karmic time when they committed suicide".!? 

Cases where attempted suicide leads to enlightenment are found inthc 
Theragatha and the Therigatha. The monk Sappadasa thus describes how he 
achieved Nirvana in such circumstances : 


Full five and twenty years have passed since I Had left the world 
and in the Order lived. And yet not for one fingersnap of time 

Had I found peace [and sanity] of mind Intent and single vision 

ne‘er 1 won, Distraught and harassed by desires of sense ; In tears, 
wringing my nands, I left the lodge. Ney now F11 take a knife 
ог else—For what Is life to me ? And how can such as I, Who 
by my life the training have denied, Do better than set term to it 
and die ? So then I came and with a razor sat me down Upon 

my couch. And now the blade was drawa Across my throat to cut 
the artery....When lo! in me arose the deeper thought : Attention 
to the fact and to the cause. The misery of it all was manifest ; 

Distaste, indifference the mind possessed, And so my heart was set 

at liberty ! О see the seemly order of tke Norm ! The Threefold 
Wisdom have I made my own, And all the Buddha bids us do is 

done.19" 


Similarly, in the Therigatha the sublime despair of Siha leads to the 
attainment of Nirvana. 


Distracted, harassed by desires of sense, Unmindful of the ‘what’ 
and 'why' of things, Stung and inflated by the memories Of foriner 
days, o'er which I lacked control—Corrrpting canker spreading 
o'er my heart—I followed heedless dreams of' happiness, And got 
no even tenour to my mind. All given o'er to dalliance with - 
sense, So did I fere for seven weary years, In lean and sallow 
mis'ry of unrest. I, wretchsd, found no ease by day ог night, 
So took a rope and plunged into the wood : ‘Better for me a 
friendly gallows tree ! I'1 live again the low life of the world’. 
Strong was the noose I made ; and on a bough I bound the rope 
and flung it round my neck, When see!... my heart was set at 
liberty 120 
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To conclude : Emile Durkheim's use of Buddhism in his discussion of 


suicide does not penetrate to the heart of the issue. The central fact that 
suicide cannot be covered over with а blanket condemnation by Buddhism 
or in Buddhism raises serious questions of analysis. Do we need a new 
category of “salvific suicide" ? How will it differ from “altruistic suicide” ? 
Or does the negation of the “ego” put the Buddhist case in the category 
of “egoistic suicide" ? Indeed, an even more basio issue is raised : is this 
not a task in which the sociologist and the psychologist of religion just 
join hands ?1 Suicide may start with sociology but what does one do 
when it involves one ultimately into a soteriology ? 


e 
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CONTRIBUTION OF INSHAPUR TO ISLAMIC LEARNING 
( C. 350-450/960-1060 ) 
MD. ABDUS SATTAR* 


Introduction 

It is a well-known fact that during the time of the Prophet and the 
Caliphs Medina was the centre of Arabic and Islamic Learning ; during the 
Umayyad period, Damascus ; and during the ‘Abbasid Period Baghdad!. 
It was in the early “Abbasid period that literary and scientific development 
of the muslim World reached its zenith?, The era of Harün al-Rashid ( 170/ 
786-193/809 ) and his son Ma'mun (198/813-213/833), was marked by a 
high state of culture. In the 4th/10th century, the ‘Abbasid control over 
Baghadad weakened and many minor dynasties arose in different parts of 
the Caliphate. Due to political disunity, Muslim society as a whole fell into 
decay and literature also lost its vitality and force. Fortunately, latter Caliphs 
ot other Princes took pleasure in patronizaing-arts, science and literature and 
thus the torch of learning was kept burning in different parts of the Muslim 
World?. 

In Persia alone there emerged a number of educational and scientific 
centres. The role of Presian scholars in Arabic literature and Islamic sciences 
istoo well known to be enumerated here, in a brief article. However, before 
we confine ourselves to investigate the development of Islamic learning in 
Nishapur, for a particular period (from c. 350 to 450 A.H.), a grneral view 
may be concisely given. 


А General Survey 


Ibn Khaldun, stressing on the contribution of Persians, maintains : 
“It is a remarkable fact that, with few exceptions, most Muslim scholars 
both in the religious and in the intellectual sciences have been non-Arabs 
(Ajam), [ie. Persians]"! The Prophet is reported to have said: "If 
scholarship hung suspended at the highest parts of heaven, the Persians would 
(reach it and) take it."5 | . 

Arabic being the language of the Qut'an and meduim of religious instuc- 
tion, the Persians accepted it as their own tongue and made efforts to 
enrich it . For four centuries (8th-11th A.D.) the Persians made tremendous 
contributions and wrote innumerable books in Arabic language itself. Regar- 
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ding Persia, a modern scholar rightly remarks : 'Its arts, its literature, iis 
philosophy, its medicine, became the common property of the Arab’ world 
and conquered the conquerars.® We may mention some of the most distin- 
guished scholars of Persia. 


Sibawayh (180/796 ) Kisa’i (190/805) and Farra’ ( 207/822) the gram- 
marians, Ibn Qutaybah (276/889), Jawhari (393/1002) and Ibn Faris ( 396/ 
1005), the philologists ; Abu. Hanifah (150/767), Ghazali (505/1111), Nasafi 
(537/1142) and Shahrastani ( 548/1153), the theologians ; Bashshar b. Butd 
( 167/783 ) and Abu Nuwas (195/810), the poets ; Ibn al--Muqaffa' ( 140/ 
751 ), the essayist ; Ibn Rusta (291/903), the geographer ; Tabari (310/022), 
the exegete and historian ; Baladhuri (279/892) and Dinawari (282/895) the 
; historians, and all the authors of the six “canonical works of Hadith came from 
Persia.” 


Under the enlightened patronage of the Samanids ( 204- -395/819-1005 ), 
who ruled Nishapur from 900 to 994 A.D., learning and literature flourished 
in ‘Khurasan and Transoxania, particularly in theif two centres, Bukhara and 
Nishapur. The contemporary geographer Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad al- 
Maqdisi (378/988), the author. of Ahsan al-tagasim, travelled widely in their ` 
kingdom and clearly mentioned how the scholars were respected in eastern 
Persia?. The library of the Samanids is described by Ibn Sina ( d. 428/ 1036- 
7), the great Muslim scientist, thus : 


«T entered a house with many chambers ; in each chamber were coffers 
of books, piled up one upon another. In one chamber were Arabic books 
and books of poetry,.....I read a list of books of ancient authors, and 
asked for those I feeded: I saw books whose very names are unknown to 
many people ; ; I have never seen such a collection of books either before or 
since. I read these books, profited by them, and learned the relative ро. 
tance of each man in his own science'?, 


In Tha' alibi’s Yatimat al-dahr!0 one finds á good deal of information 
“about” the poets and writers of Khurasan with special reference to those 
of Bukhara and Nishapur. ‘Abu ‘Ali Ball ‘ami (386/996), the Samanid vizir, 
"made a Persian abridgement of Tabari’s history, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-al-muluk, 
and” thus produced ‘one of the’ oldest’ extant prose works in Persian!!. 


After the Samanids, Nishapur was ruled by the Ghaznavids (366-582/ 
79775 1186). Sultan Mahmud was a great patron of- learning and literature. 
` Lane-Pole maintains : His magnificent encouragement of science, art, and 
literature, was no less remarkable than, his genius as a general and statesman"!2 
There were hundreds of poets in regular attendance on: Mamud's court, | 
presided: over by Amir al-Shufara' *Unsuri (431/1039). In his time ‘Ghazna 
developed into a greater centre of Arabic learning than Bukhara had ever 


been!3, The early Ghaznavid period was one in which poetic writing in 
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both Arabic and „Persian flourished. Although Mahmud is said to have 
„preferred Arabic to Persian, in his period Nishapur became the cradle . of 
the newly born Persian prose and poetry. 


: Abu Rayhan Muhammad al-Biruni (440/1048 ), one of the greatest 
Scholars of the period, wrote works of universal reputation in mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine and history. During the reign of Mahmud he travelled 
„several times in India and wrote an extremely.important book on geography. 
On account of his етіпелсе,Вігипі was duly honoured by the court of 
.Ghaznal^. The prominent -historian Abu Nasr Muhammad al-‘Utbi (427/1035) 
was engaged to’ write the biography of Mahmud. The book was entitled 
Kitab al-Yamini after Mahmud’s surname, Yamin al Dawlali5, 


Contributions of Nishapuri Scholars 


Turning to trace the literary and intellectual achievements of Nishapuri 
scholars in the period under consideration ( c.350-450 АН/960-1060 A.D.) 
we must point out that their most important contributions to Arabic and 
Islamic sciences were produced during the Samanid period, - although their 
predecessors had certainly made some contributions earlier. It is reported that 
the Tahirids'* favoured the use of Arabic at their court at Nishapur, and 
the last member of the dynasty was noted for his fine Arabic style. Altho- 
ugh Persian Jiterature began to grow in this period, it appears from the 
works of Nishapuris that a large number of inen wete lovers of traditional 
Arabic learning and literature. 

Nishapur had the honour of тойан numerous eminent Muslim 
scholars in vatious branches of learning. In this period people from differ- 
ent parts of the Muslim world used to go thére for. higher studies. This fact 
is well described by a modern writer with these words : ‘Many, many learned 
men visited Nishapur during the period under discussion ; their biographies 
are often preserved in the city’s biographical .dictionaries’!7, According to 
Yaqut : “It is not possible to count the literary men of Nishapur"J. But 
„же may briefly mention the ohief: men of letters with some -of their, impor- 
‘tant works: These may be-classified as follows :__ 

(1) Exegesis ofthe: Qur'an | and its relative sciences. 
(2) :Tradition of. the Prophet. 

'(3) Jurisprudence. 

(4) Mystic and „religious literature. 

(5). Arabio language. ` 

(6) Philosophy and science. ` 

(7) History ( biographical and local ). 


. > (d) Exegesis of the Qur'an Numerous commentators belonged to 
Nishapur. They generally omitted the names of narrators who transmited 
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the Traditions in connection with the explanation of the Quran. They took 
the names of the Companions only and their followers. In his Tabaqat al- 
Mufassirin, Suyuti collects 135 biographical accounts of the commentators, 
among whom more than 20 came from Nishapur alone?. A complete list of 
their works would be too long for our present study. Some important Tsfair 
may be named as follows : 


Al-Kashf wa-al-bayan ‘an Tafsir al-Qur'an, Written by Abu Ishaq Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Tha‘alibi or Tha'labi (427/1035), is highly commended by 
the scholars. Ibn Khaldun aad Jurji Zaydan give a lofty place to his tradi- 
tional commentary?X. Ali b. Ahmad al-Wahidi (468/1076) wrote Tafsir 
Saghir, basit and Kabir (in 16 volumes) which three gathered together arc 
called Hawi ‘comprising’ all tae subjects of the Qur'an. Many people refer 
to it simply as “the Commentary of Nishapuri’’2}. 


. Abu Mansur Abd al-Ma‘ik al-Tha'alibi (429/1037) wrote a Tafsir entitled 
al-Juwahir al-hisan fi Tafsir al-Qur'an. It was an interesting work in the 
field of exegesis, and this commentary was highly praised by Hajji Khalifa, 
who thought himself to be fortunate personally to possess the first half of 
it, Kitab al-Tafsir of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad ( 407/1016 ), al-Tafsir 
al-kabir of ‘Abd Allah b. Yusuf al-Juwayni (438/1047), al-Taysir fi al-Tafsir 
of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qush'yri (465/1073) are considered great contributions 
in the field of Exegesis. 


In addition to Tafsir literature as a whole, its indiyidual branches also 
were highly cultivated by Nishapuri doctors. For example, al-Ghayah fi al- 
gira’at (on the science of Qur'an reading) al-Wagf wa-al-ibtida’ ( on the art of 
reciting the Quran) and Jkhtilaf abad al-swvar were written by Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn (381/991). .Tha'alibís Kitab al-igtibas (а book concerning the 
use of literary style of Qur'ani» quotations) and Nasikh al-Qur'an wa-mansukh- 
ihi of Muhammad al-Hajjaji (368/979.) were highly regarded by the authors 
of biographical dictionaries?>. 

(2) Tradition of the Prophet Interes: in the Tradition of the Prophet 
Жанс early and the Muslims were as eager to preserve the sayings of the 
Prophet as they were to respect the sanctity of the words of Allah. Naturally, 
to the Nishapuri doctors the ‘study of Ahadith was the highest study of 
all. It маѕ `іп Khurasan that most of the canonical and other works on 
. Tradition were compiled?, Nishapur itself produced. one of the greatest 
authorities of Hadith—Muslim b. Hajjaj ‘el-Niasburi, (261/874 ), the compiler 
of al-Jami *al-Sahih. The Sahih of Imam Muslim is.of equal authority with 
the Sahih of Imam Bukhari in spite of some minor differences in the method 
of collection. Al-Mustadrak, an importan: and voluminous collection of 
Hadith, was compiled by Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hakim al-Nisaburi 
(405/1014). By his endeavour gradually developed the science of Tradition 
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and the first work of Im al-Hadith, Kitab m'arifat ulum al-Hadith, was written 
by al-Hekim himself. Не divided the whole material into 52 categories and 
established the systematio principles of Ulum al--Hadith?5, 


Ism'il b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sabuni compiled a hand-book called Kitab 
al-Arbain fi al-Hadith. Under the same title another book was compiled by 
Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman all-Sulami. Another famous book on Hadith was written 
by Abu Bakr b. Husayn al-Bayhaqi al-Nisaburi (459/1066). All these works 
were significant contributions in the field of Hadith.” 


By the 5th/llth century, the collection of Traditions was completed. 
When the science of the Tradition reached its highest point with the com- 
position of the six great books, it became necessary to abridge, or explain 
the codes left by the famous authors?*. The subsequent Traditionists of 
Nishapur wrote many books on the basis of the previous collections in this 
period. We find in their works commentaries on canonical books, rearran- 
gements of the prior collections, abridgements of the lengthy works and so 
on. The following works of this nature are noteworthy : 


Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Qadi (378/988) wrote a commentary on 
the Sahih of Imam Bukhari, the Sahih of Imam Muslim and the Sunan 
of Imam Tirmidhi. - Abu Bakr Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi ( 458/1065 ) 
wrote a significant book on Hadith under the name of alSunan al-Kabir. 
According to Subki *No book was compilled like it in respect of revision, 
arrangement and excellence in the science of Hadith? To investigate the 
genuineness of Traditions, biographical works regarding the narrators who 
appear іп Isnad, were compiled by the Nishapuri scholars. These will be 
dealt with under historical works. 


(3) Jurisprudence (Figh) : Islamic Jurisprudence is the knowledge of 
one's rights and obligations derived from the Quran, or the Sunnah of -the 
Prophet; or the agreement of the recognized. learned people of the Muslim 
community, or analogical deduction. The science of Figh has been divided 
into two categories. The Usul (the Root of law ) and the Furu ‘( the branches 
or applications of law). The Jurists of Nishapur studied the Qur’an and the 
Tradtions of the Prophet in order to know the rules of Islam and apply them 
in practice. They did contribute in the entire feld of Figh. The following 
remarkable works may be mentioned Just to indicate their scholarship in 
this field : i 1 

Al-Rawdah fi al-fiqh, al-Miftah fi al-usul and al-Miftah fi alamapnasik 
were written by Ahmad al-Khuzai ;28 al-Fusul fi al-usul by Ismail al-Sabuni 
(449/1057 ) ; al-Fatwa by Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami ;  al/-Burhan fi 
usul al-fiqh by ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd Allah al-Juwayni ( 478/1085 ). He 
also wrote a book on the school of cannon law, which bears the title 
Nihayat al-matlab fi dirayat al-madhhab. Al-Talkhis fi usul al-fiqh, al-Jam, ‘al- 
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Farq and al Tabsirah were, written by ‘Abd Allch b. Yusuf al-Juwayni (438- 
1047).- Abu Bakr Ahmad al-Bayhagi al-Nishapuri was the first -writer to collect 
the legal opinions of Imam al-Shafi‘i in ten volumes bearing the title al- 
. Mabsut.. This is. an original and authentic contzibution in the field of Figh. 


|: ^' (4) Mystic and Religious Literature. The Sufis of Nishapur played an 
important role in the development of Islamic mysticism and religious, sciences. 
‘According to Hujwiri, “it would be difficult to, mention all. the Shaykhs 
(Sufis) of Khurasan. I have met three hundred in that province alone who 
‘had such mystical endowments that a single men of them would have been 
enough for the whole world. This is due to tke. fact that, the sun of love 
.and the fortune of the Sufi path is in the. ascendant in Khurasan". 29 It is 
„evident that. in this . period mysticism (al-tassawwf) was widely adopted by 
many Nishaputi savants, who wrote. notable bocks in this particulat field. of 
оме : 


` Abu ‘Uthman Isma‘il al-Sabuni, a great Shaykh whose préaching was 
very popular in‘ Nishapur, wrote many boaks on mystic and religious 
literature. Among his works—Manazil aLsa'iriu.and Dhamm al-Kalam —were 
famous among the scholars. ‘Ujub al-nafs of Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, 
“Kitab al-wa'z of ‘Uthman al-Nishapuri (416/1025 ) and Kitab fi al-zuhd (in 
40 parts) of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hanafi (357/968 ) were widely known 
among the Sufis?o, . 

. In Nishapur there was a moderate sect of Sufis, led by Abu al-Qasim 
*Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri (465/1072). His Risalah fi "iim al-tasawwf (Ап 
“epistle on the science of Sufism) is an outstanding work on the subject. It 
contains the biographies and wise sayings of the most illistrious Sufis and 
clearly explains the different aspects of their .rhilosopliy. It also gives the 
history and the best synopsis of mysticism. His Тар al-suluk fi tariq 
Állah . (method of progress in the way of Allah) is.a guide for the Sufi 
beginners. His Lata'if al-isha'rat, a sommentary on the. Qur’ an from the Sufi 

point: of view, is famous*!. 


C It was Nishapur where at a later period, Abd: al-Malik al-Juwayni 
‘Imani al-Haramayn ( 478/1085 ) and the ‘best known "Muslim philosopher and 
‘ mystic’ al-Ghazali were educated - “and worked. The latter: is considéred to 
` have framed a bond between Ashati theology end Sufism. We have many 

works in-the domain of theology by the Nishapuri doctors which clearly show 
‘their inexhaustive zeal in religious literature.32 ` in 


(5 Arabic Language and Literature In Islam Arabic [literature has 
‘always. been considered as an essential auxiliary science to theology.and a 
„necessary means for^understanding and interpreting the Qur'an. It goes with- 
out saying that the study of the Qur'an and Hadith must be preceded by the 
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study of 'philologiċaľ sciences ; bécause it is based ‘upon-them. The doctors 
of Nishapur seem to have mastered in Arabic language first and then taken courses 
in accordance with their own individual interests?. They did contribute to - 
the study of subjects pertaining to Arabic language and literature. It is 
interesting to note that the father of Arabic grammar and also the authot 
of al-Kitab, Abu Bishr ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman Sibawayh ( 176/ 792), was of Persian 
extraction?^, His teacher, Khalil b. Ahmad al. Farahidi (170/786), the 
author of Kitab al-ayn, himself was a Khurasani philologist. 


Abu Mansur al-Tha‘alibi was famous for his philological and lexico- 
graphical works in-Abaric. He was a prolific writer and because of his many- 
sided intellect, he was called "the Jahiz of Nishapur"55. His Yatimat al- 
dahr fi mahasin ahl al*asr is a perfect treasury of information as to the 
literary condition of Persia. "His work covers the period circa 350- 403/961-1012 
and gives us an excellent idea of the extent to which the Arabic language 
was cultivated throughout Persia, even as far as Khwarazm at that time. 
Being a famous belletrist, he wrote an excellent compendium of philology 
entitled Figh al-lughah ( Systematic ptinciples of language ) dealing with 
synonym words. His many other works are famous in the field of Arabic 
language. 

Abu Nasr Isma‘il al-Jawhari ( 393/1002), who E down i in СЕВЕР 
as a professor and scientific author, wrote important works in Arabic language. 
Taj al-lugha wa-sahah al-‘Arabiyyah (the crown of language and the soundness 
of Arabic books, commonly known as al-Sahih, his principal work’ In this 
great dictionary he codified pure Arabic ‘words basing the criticism of his 
collections36, His Kitab al-mugaddimah fi al-nahw and Kitab fi al-‘arud are 
also remarkable contributions to Arabic language. 


Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b.-al-Muzaffar (442/1050), а great adib wrote Tahdhib 
diwan al-adab, ‘Dhayl ‘ala tatimmat, al-yatimah and, Diwan.shir (in two vols ). 
“Ali b. Ahmad.al-Wahidi (468/1076) worte two books : Sharh diwan al-Mutanabbi 
and al-Irab, Nishapur is. proud:-of the most- brilliant — belles-lettrist of. ;the 
period, Badi'*al-Zaman Ahmad’ al-Hamadhani (398/1007). He was the first 
prose writer to cultivate Magamah on a large scale in Arabic literature?"; 


7, (6) Philosophy and Science The doctors of Nishapur made a tréftiendous 
cóntribution in the feld of philosophy and science. e passing reference can 
be’ made to the following works : 


"The court of Bukhara patronized men “of great learning among whom 
was.the famous philosopher and physician Abu ‘Ali Ibn Sina ( 428/1036. ). 
Nishapur was one of his centres of learning and research. His universal 
reputation and implicit authority were due to two great works : а) The 
Kitab ál-shifa which і а complete’ encyclopaedia of philosophy, ` natura] 
sciences, ' mathematics, and ‘astronomy ; (2) al-Qanun fi àLtibb which was ' 
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the best textbook of medical sciences. He used Arabic for his philosophical 
writings ; and his medical canon was the basic 5ook of madical science in 
Europe in the Middle Ages. 


At an earlier period Khurasan produced one of the greatest physicians of 
Islam, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariya al-Razi (313/925). His masterwork 
Kitab al-hawi, a systematic encyclopaedia in thirty parts, was a most celebra- 
ted work in the whole domain of medicine and surgery. His other great 
work as al-Tibb al-Mansuri in ten books dediceted to the Samanid prince 
Mansur b. Ishaq3?. 


(7) Historieal Works The Nishapuri historians made extensive contri- 
bution in the domain of history. Kitab fi ghurar-i-akhbar-i-Muluk | al-Furs, 
dealing with the history of the kings of Iran, from the earliest times to 
the reign of Sultan Mahmud, was written by Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad 
al-Tha‘alibi. Kitab al-akhbar of Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Sarraj, Amali fi al- 
akhbar (in four vols.) of Ahmad b. Husayn al-Khuzai and al-Maghazi of 
'Ali b. Ahmad al-Wahidi were notable works ir the field of history*?. 


In historiography the Nishapuris wrote some valuable books. The 
Tarikh Nisabur of Hakim ‘Abu ‘Abd Allah Niszburi, concerning the persons 
who appear in Isnad (Chain of nartators) was a great contribution, This 
work is more concerned with listing the biographies of Traditionists who 
were born in the city of Nishapur or visited it for the purpose of study 
or teaching there^!, | 


Alongside of the science of Hadith, mentioned earier, there developed 
a particular subject called ‘Im al-rijal which is specially applied to the critic- 
ism of authorities on whom the whole edifice 5f Hadith rests. Among the 
most important authors who have written on this science, we may mention 
‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi Найт ( 328/939 ), the author of the Kitab al-jarh 
wa-al-tadil (book of criticism and correction ) in six volumes. It was 
Nishapur where the traditionist and author of a biographical dictionary, ‘Abd 
al-Ghafir b. Isma‘il al-Faiisi lived end flourished in a later period. Не wrote 
al-Sty’aq li-tarikh Nisabur, a contiunation of Hakim’s history of Nishapur*?. 


Conclusion 


In this article, we have tried to trace the evolution of Islamic learning 
by the scholars of Nishapur in a particular period of history. Our investi- 
gation reveals that it was a great centre of Islamic learning for hundreds 
of years, especially in the fourth and the fifth centuries A.H. Our study also 
suggests that a large number of celeorated scholars who came from Nishapur 
in this era, did contribute in variovs fields of knowledge. 


In the above pages, we have made a brie? survey on the development 
of Islamic Sciences and documented the names and works of some important 
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authors. Many other literary arid scientific achievements might be-added, but 
our present purpose was only to focus attention to the major contributions 
of the most outstanding scholars of Islamic learning who came from Nishapur 


in a 


1. 


пт и А 


period of one hundred -years or so. 
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KIERKEGAARD ON CHRISTIANITY, SUBJECTIVITY AND TRUTH 


NIRU KUMAR CHAKMA” 


In this paper my coricern in Kierkegaard’s views -about Christianity and 
truth, I begin by examining, ina sketchy’ fashion though, some of the 
objection to Kierkegaard’s concept of Christianity which Herbert Garelick put 
forward jn his book ‘The Anti-Christianity of Kierkegaard’. There are two 
main reasons for this. First, I intend to show that garelick’s arguments 
are not tenable ; and secondly, the discussion is likely to make Kierkegard's 
views clear. ` 


In the sixth and the final chapter of the book Gatelick alleges that 
Kierkegaard's views as presented in the Postscript are anti-Christian. His 
arguments are mainly two : (1) ‘Christianity is made a relative, not an 
absolute, end’ and (2) ‘By Climacus' own dialectic Christianity becomes an 
objective truth, no longer an affait of the spirit". 


The first ar gument rests on the fact that Climacus, the author of the 
Postscript, is primarily a subjectivist and so his position is anti-Christian, 
"for one cannot be both a subjectivist ( existentialist ) and a Сһтіѕбап”!. The 
validity of this allegation depends on to what extent Kierkegaard is а sub- 

.jectivist. If by a subjectivist is meant, in the extreme sense, one who does 

not believe in any objective truth, Garelick would seem to be right. in saying 
that one cannot be at a time a subjectivist and a Christian, for a Christian 
must believe that the basic Christian doctrines ate objectively true. But 
Kierkegaatd is not a subjectivist in that extteme sense. He never declines 
to believe that Christianity is an objective truth ; what he denies is that 
Christianity is objectively certain. | 

.There seems fo be no contradiction in.one's becoming subjective and 

Christian at the same time. One who is subjective. may also be a Christian, 
: for becoming а Chiistiait also implies, to a great extent, becoming subjective. 
` "This -is however fiot-to say that one:cannot be subjective without becoming а 
, Christian: Kierkegaard's intention. has not been to make Christianity synoni- 
mous with subjectivity: His. contention rather..is that Christianty inspite of 
' its objective uncertainty éomes.to be absolutely true to one who believes and 
' -&ccepis with- infinite - -passion or inwardness its objective absurdity. Therefore, 
^ when one is a Christian, very obviously one is also a subjectivist. And there is 
no slightest contradiction init. In fact, Garelick himself writes that “christianity 
is only part of the class of subjective, althorugh it is the highest part"? 
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Garelick tries to prove his first argument on another plea that “sube- 
. jectivity, not Christianity, is the ultimate end in the Postscript"?. This seems 
to be a misinterpretantion of the main purpose of Kierkegaard’s philosophy. 
It is important to note that Kierkegaard introduced himself in The Point of 
View as a religious author and that Christanity is the root as well as the 
goal of his philosophy. He reiterated the same thing in the Postscript 
which he repeatedly announced in his other works that his main problem was 
how to be a true, Christian . ш his’ ‘thought subjectivity is so closely in- 
terwoven with Christianity that it' is an abstraction, if taken single. It is 
therefore, not true to say that the ultimate end of the postscript is sub- 
jectivity, and not Christianity. Subjectivity has always a direct implication 
to Christianity so that to be subjective without being a Christian ‘is to be a 
pagan like Socrates. When Kierkegaard maintains that subjectivity is truth, he 
thereby refers to Christianity ; and withou: such implication subjectitvity is 
just hollow. 

Garelick alleges that Kierkegaard gives no justification to a question : 
“Why should I be subjective 74 Не furtket argues that there cannot be 
any justification of subjectivity and then he himself gives an abrupt answet 
to the question he himself has raised : “you should be subjective because 
you should”. Certainly this is not the answer Kierkegaard would like to 
offer. In the Postscript he seems to have made it sufficiently clear that one 
is required to be subjective in order to be a ttue Christian ; it is only by 
being subjective that one can hope to grasp the objectively uncertain Christian 
truth, the Absolute Patadox. Whethet one agrees with Kierkegaard or not 
is a different matter ; but is not this a sor: of justification for’ “Why should 
I be subjective" ? ^ 

It seems that Kierkegaard has another answerto offer. He may reply 
that one got to be subjective because the nature of man is to choose (to 
choose to be a Christian) but one cannot choose unless one is subjective. 
If the nature of man is to make a choice for which he got to be subjective, 
it implies that he is, in fact, required to be a Christian since by choice 
Kierkegaard means to choose to be a Christian. In other words, if a man 
is required to be.subjective in order to choose, it means that he has to 
become ‘subjective in order to be a Christ-an. 

Garelick holds that “that for which everything is doneis the highest end, 
that is, has the greatest value. That which is done for the sake of another ™ 
is an inferior value in the hiaratchy.of goods”.5 He then argues that Chris- 
tianity in the Postscript has been sought for subjectivity and therefore is made 

an inferior value. The actual position of the Postscript is, on the other hand, 
just the opposite, ie., subjectivity has been sought for Christianity. It is for 
the sake of Christianity that Kierkegaard professes subjectivity, for one cannot 
be a true Christian without becoming subjective. 
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.. Garelick alleges that. Kierkegaard has reduced Christianity to. a means 
for the realisation of eternal happiness and thus made the former inferior 
to the latter. No. doubt, Kierkegaard is interested’ in eternal happiness which 
Christianity promises to offer. But it would be wrong to suppose that he 
has made Christianity a means for.the achievement of eternal happiness. If 
Christianity is treated as a means in its relation to eternal happiness, one 
may perhaps equally argue that in relation to Nirvana Buddhism is nothing 
but a means. The fact is that Nirvana is not someting outside Buddhism ; 
it is tather the essential part, the intergral part of it. Similarly, eternal 
happiness is not to be isolated from Christianity, for it is the essential part, 
the highest end, the absolute goal of it. To think of eternal happiness as 
the highest goal of Christian life—which Christianity claims to offer—is not to 
make Christianity inferior to eternal happiness, nor to make it a means. 


Garelick has misunderstood Kierkegaard by supposing that Climacus 
affirms the Paradox because he wants eternal happiness and that the justifi- 
cation for acceptance of the Paradox is not the eternal validity of the 
paradox itself but that is derived for the sake of gaining eternal happiness. 
In the Posíscript Kierkegaard emphatically claims that, taken objectively, the 
Paradox is absurd and hence its significance can be realised only by accepting 
it subjectively. That is, it must be believed with absolute passion.  Kierke- 
gaard never denies that the Paradox is in itself eternally valid : “the eternal 
essential truth is by no means in itself a Patadox”.8 | 


Garelick's second argument against Kierkegaard's position is that Chris- 
tianity in the Postscript becomes an objective truth and no longer an 
affair if the spirit. This argument is based on Garelick's failure to understand 
Kierkegaard's two-fold position on Christianity as pointed out ; that is 
Christianity for him is no doubt an objective truth, but it is this objective 
truth which is to be made an affair of the spirit, a matter of subjectivity 
to be accepted and believed with absolute passion. Garelick would have 
been right if Kierkegaatd had said that it is possible to be objectively 
certain of the Christian truth. It is, in faot, exactly this that Kierkegaard 
sttongly denies in the Postscript again and again. He urges that we must 
believe the Paradox against reason, relinquish our understanding and keep our 
sou] fixed on the absurd, the object of faith, ‘the only object that can be 
believed’.? | (Ж; ais 

Garelick's objections to Kierkegaard's philosophy arise because of his 
misunderstanding of the Postscript. He thinks that Kierkegaard makes Christ- 
ianity irrational while; in his view, it is a rational problem, for if reason 
‘cannot explain it, it is rational to accept it irrationally. It is true that 
Kierkegaard considers Christianity irrational because rationally or objectively 
the Christian conception of God-Man is absurd, an Absolute Paradox. In 
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Other words, he uses irrationalism (subjectivity, passion, etc. ) to attack ration-a 
list by arguing that reason connot explain the Absolute Paradox and hence must 
be understood irrationally ; he then:rationalizes: his irratiónalism to justify the 
claim that the Paradox is the Absolute Truth, arguing that everyone must be 
a Christian in order to be a true self. It is not that Kierkegaard has argued 
against Christianity: : ће has in fact claimed too much for Christianity. 


Descartes, as we know, derives the existence of God from the first - 
principle of his philosophy, the cogito, which shows that he begins with 
‘subjectivism in order to obtain objectivity. When it suits him, he then makes 
God the basis of his thought so that even the basis of God's proof, the 
cogito, becomes dependent upon God. Somewhat in an analogous but quite 
opposite ‘manner, Kierkegaard derives his doctrine of truth as subjectivity 
from objectivity, and then later not only has he made subjectivity the’ criterion 
of truth but also has offered it as a grouad for his defense of Christianity. 
Two'important problems thus arise here : (1) that Kierkegaard derives subjective 
certainty from objective uncertainty, or, in other words, subjective truth 
is derived ftom objectively uncertain truth ; and (2) that from ‘truth is 
siubjectivity he c]ocludes that "Christianity is truth'. 


lt is to be noted here that while in (2) the conclusion ‘Christianity is 
truth’ seems to follow from the premise ‘treth is subjectivity’, for Christianity 
is able to generate a highest from of subjectivity by virtue of its absolute 
paradoxical nature ; in (1) it seems unjustified to dérive subjective certainty 
or truth as subjectivity from objective uncertainty for the simple reason that 
what is objectively uncertain cannot be subjectively certain. І 
Although Kierkegaard urges that we must not séek the truth objectively, 
he himself never ceases to believe that God exists? that ‘the eternal: essen- 
tial truth is by no means in itself a paradox’. As a Christian in the 
traditional sense, at least in the Kierkegaardian sense, one must believe that 
there is a God, that God has come into being in time in the person of 
‚ the Christ, and so on. But what a Christian, in Kietkegaard’s sensé, should 
| béar in mind is that God, the etetnal trath, is absurd and objectively uricer- 
tain and tiénce must be held fast with ‘the entire passion of the ‘infitite’. 
lt ds im this passion that, in his view, liss the truth. 
` Kierkegaatd’s concept of truth seems to be, if not an absolute ‘nonsense, 
. ап arbitrary and misleading re-definition of ‘truth’, In common philosophical 
" meaning, the truth is essentially objective im the séise that not only that it 
` refers to a fact but also that it can be proved that there is such a fact. 
In this cammon meaning, then, nothing is true unless it is objectively evident. 
Kiérkegaard's position is different from this common philosophical view of 
truth. He believes that there is an objective truth, the Christian truth, or what 
he calls ‘the eternal essential truth’ which exists independently of any indivi- 
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dual subject but of which no objective evidence can be given. Truth for him 
is, therefore, based on subjective certainty. Such a view of truth seems to 
be an arbitrary, pointless and misleading verbale practice, arbitrary because 
it is the individual person himself who gives such a meaning to the -truth, 
pointless because in philosophy as well as in common usage we reserve the 
term 'ttuth' for what is true in the objective sense, and misleading because 
unless we are constantly aware of this new meaning of truth in the sub- 
jective sense, we would tend to associate it with its old meaning and 
thus be confused. 


To argue differently, if we accept Kierkegaard’s criterion of truth in the 
sense that one is in the truth, if one believes sincerely, genuinely or without 
reservations, passionately appropriates and accepts with the passion of the 
infinite, then not only a Christian but any person, a Kantian or a Hegelian, 
a Hindu or a Buddhist, a Stalinist and even perhaps an anti-Christian or 
an atheist should be said to be in the truth so long as he displays appropriat- 
ely a kind of passion towards what he believes or accépts ; and just as 
Kierkegaatd claims to be able to say that one who worships a God in 
false spirit, in fact, worships an idol and one who worships an idol with 
‘the entire passion of the infinite’ worships a true God, we should be equally 
able to distinguish who is in the truth and who is not, simply by the degree 
of inwardness a person shows. 


It seems that: Kierkegaard has an answer to this kind of objection ; 
but such an answer is not quite enough to meet the objection. He does not 
deny that one may have infinite passion or infinite inwardness for a finite 
object ; but he emphasises that a clear distinction should be made between 
genuine inwardness and what he calls ‘aberrant inwardness’, the former 
referring to what is shown towards infinite objects such as God, and thé 
latter to that which ‘embraces a particular finite fixed idea’.!! About this 
latter form of inwardness Kierkegard has made some strange remarks when hé 
says that to have inwatdness for a finite idea is ‘subjective madeness' : “їп 
the type of madness which manifests itself as an aberrant inwardness, the 
tragic and the comic is that.the saméthing which is of such infinite concern 
to the unfortunate individual is a particular fixation which does not really 
concetn anybody". 


On the basis of the distinction between genuine inwardness and aberrat 
inwardness Kierkegaard would claim that a believer in a finite object or an 
adherent of Gandhi or Mao-tse-Tung, inspite of his infinite concern for what 
he believes, will not be in the truth because the object of his belief is finiie 
and imperfect ; and therefore only the religious man who shows infinite 
passion fot an infinité object like God is to be regarded as being in the 
truth. This however does not resolve the problem since the distinction cannot 
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explain why, not only a believer in a Christian Сой, but also believers in 
other non-Christian religions which preach infinite or eternal ideas and also 
perhaps idealist philosophers such as Plato and Hegel who talk of infinite, 
eternal and ultimate realities, should not be in the truth. 


It is doubtful if Kierkegaard has ever thought of this problem. But 
one possible answer would be that Chfistianity is peculiar in itself and is 
distinguished from all other religious by virtue of its absolute paradox. 
Kierkegaard may thus argue that in order to bein the truth infinite passion 
for any infinite object is not enough ; only a christian who shows infinite 
passion for 'the eteranl essential truth', the aboslute paradox is in the truth. 
In other words, Kierkegaard may claim that Christianity is a different religion, 
and therefore only he who decides to become a Christian, believes in the 
absurd, takes risks as dangerous as to jump ‘upon the deep, over seventy 
thousand fathoms of water, is alone in the truth. 


On the basis of this absolute paradox it is now possible for Kierkegaard 
to argue that since Christianity because of its paradoxial nature can generate 
a highest pitch of passion,  inwardness for the Chrintian truth should be 
distinguished from inwardness for other religious truths and the idealist philo- 
sophies. 


But this explanation does not settle the problem either.  Kierkegaard 
faces three important questions. Firstly, seriously speaking, is it possible for 
a man to believe sincerely and show infinite passion foriteven ifhe knows 
it to be absurd ? Of course it-all depends on what is meant by the word 
‘absourd’. In one place Kierkegaard calls the paradox 'improbable'3 and some 
writers tend to explain it as ‘beyond reason’. But it seems that by the word 
‘absurd’ Kierkegaard means more than ‘improbable’ and ‘beyond reason’ ; 
he in fact also means ‘impossibie’ and self-contradictory’. When, for instance, 
he holds that the absurd is “that the eternal truth has come into being in 
time, that God has come into being", he seems to mean that it is impossible 
and self-contradictory that the enternal becomes temporal, that God becomés 
man. Therefore, it is probably rightly questionable how itis possible to have 
inwardness for the paradox ? 


Secondly, even if by ‘absurd’ is meant what Kierkegaard calls ‘improbable, 
‘beyond reason’ or ‘objectively uncertain’, it is questionable whether only a 
sincere believer in the Christian truth is in the truth and not a mystic ога 
non-Christian who may sincerely believe in a truth equally ‘improbable’, 
‘beyond reason’ and ‘objectively uncertain’. If Kierkegaard claims that only the 
improbable Christian truth intensifies the highest pitch of passion various other 
equally improbable truths do not, then ke is making extremely personal 
‘and arbitary statement, | 
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Thirdly, if he replies to this objection by saying that the Christan truth 
is different from these various truths by being self-contradictory, it is again 
questionable whether some non-Christian theistic religions, Hinduism, for 
instance, which characterize God as Saviour and preach incarnation-stories 
almost similar to what Christianity holds, should be excluded from being in 
the truth. Hinduism does recognise God as a Saviour who enters the world 
from time to time to reward the righteous and punish the еу“ and that 
He already entered the time at least once as a man in the person of 
Krishna. These stories are closely similar to those in Christianity and must 
be treated as absurd, improbable and self-contradictory. There is no reason 
why these should not intensify highest pitch of inwardness and why a sincere 
believer in them should not be said to be in the truth. Kierkegaard's new 
meaning of the truth does not explain it. 
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EXPORT PROCESSING ZONE IN BANGLADESH : 
TANTALUS' CUP ? 
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1. Introduction 


Proponents of the export-led industrialization thesis argue that an out- 
ward-looking development policy is a sine qua non for achieving structural 
transformation of the economy towards self-reliant growth. А successful 
programme of expott-based industrialization calls for, inter alia, massive invest- 
ment, extensive knowledge of foreign markets, relevant technical know-how 
and efficient management. These factors are usually in short supply in a 
developing couniry. Investments from  transnational corporations ( TNCs ) 
with their vast.reservoirs of capital and knowledge of foreign markets, a pool 
of highly competent management staff and possessing requisite technical know 
“how appear to be an attractive proposition to fill up these gaps.| The crea- 
tion of an Export Processing Zone ( EPZ )—variously referred to as Free 
Trade Zone, Investment Promotion Zone and Free Export Zone—may be 
viewed as a> special drive in. this respect: to ‘generate an inflow of pave 
foreign investment primarily from TNC sources. 


The Second Five Year Plan (1980-85) of Bangladesh has envisaged a 
greater role fot' the private sector in. the economy than hitherto and also 
provides greater encouragement to private foreign investment. With this in 
view, an EPZ has been set up at Chittagong, and proposals are there for 
setting up one more at Dhaka and another at Khulna. The objective of 
this paper is to make an appraisal of this currently observable trend. А brief 
historical review of the issue is provided in section II.- Since the Chittagong 
EPZ ae) has ае poe Sperone only үну recently, we pavement 
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to assess in section III the desirability of EPZs in Bangladesh by examining 
the past experiences of countries in which such zones have been in operation 
for some time. The characteristics of private foreign investment in Bangladesh 
outside the -CEPZ ‘are analysed next in section IV in order to set the 
probem in proper perspective. In Section V we consider financial costs and : 
benefits of CEPZ. An equally important issue is whether EPZs set up in 
Banglasesh can attract sufficient private foreign investment. Attention is foc- 
ussed on this aspect of EPZ creation in Section VI. Section VII contains 
the conclusions of the study. 


П. Genesis of CPZ in Bangladesh 


The Second Five Year Plan emphasized the need for foreign inevestment 
particularly in those areas where local raw materials processing requires 
foreign technology and. production of goods needs outlet in external markets. 
With the objective of attracting private foreign capital, the Government establi- 
'shed the Bangladesh Export Processing Zone Authority ( BEPZA) through an 
Act of Parliament? to shoulder the responsibility of developming EPZs at 
Dhaka, Chittagong and Chalna. It was decided that BEPZA would have its 
headquarters at Chittagong. The administrative set-up would consist of a 
Chairman, 2 full-time members and some part-time members. The Chairman 
would hold the rank of a Deputy Secretary to the Government? The Autho- 
rity was given the responsibility of physical development, allocation of land, 
provision of facilities and sanction of employment of foreign nationals in the 
EPZs. à 


| Industries to be established are classified into three categories according ` 
to ownership : (a) 100 per cent owned by foreignets inclduding Bangladeshi 
Nationals ordinarily resident abroad ; (b) Joint venture. projects ; and (c) 
. 100 per cent owned by Bangladeshi entreppreneurs .resident in Bangladesh. 
The Foreign Private Investment (Promotion and Protection) Act 1980 fully 
guarantee the repatriation of capital invested in EPZs and also of profits. 
Facilities to be given to the investors also include tax holiday for a period 
С 5 yeats and an income tax tebate of 50 pet cent attributable to export 
sales after the 5 year period, exemption of payment _ of income tax upto’: 3 
years under certain “conditions and tepatriation of 50 per. cent. of the earnings 
of the foreign personal working in EPZs exemption from taxes and ` duties, 
payable on  outputs,, exports and imports, etc.^ The EPZs: are’ ostensibly- 
designed to attract “substantial local'as well as international. investments in 
“export-oriented industries, encourage transfer of technology. expand employ- 
.ment opportunities and improve foreign exchange earnings of the country. lt 
is also expected thatthe EPZs will, in addition to these direct benefits, also 
offer indirect benefits in developing various service industries, tourism, infra- 
` structure, as "weit às small business outside the enclaves. 


Ly 
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Foreign investors were not generally happy with the idea .of BEPZA 
having its head-office at Chittagong since all major government offices have 
headquarters at the. capital city of Dhaka and other facilities are also relatively 
easily available here. Furthermore, it was felt that foreign investors would 
not feel very secute if they had to abide by decisions handed down by a 
Chairman who held the tank of a Deputy Secretary. Toremedy the situation, 
а ‘draft act’ of BEPZA was later prepared for consideration of the government. 
The 'draft act' proposed to make BEPZA an autonomous body to be con- 
troled by a Council Committee as in Sti Lanka and the Philippines. The 
head of government would act as Chairman of the Conuncil Committee, 
and the Minister for Industries and Commerce, Finance and Planning, Commu- 
nications and Foreign Affairs, Governor of Bangladesh Bank, Chairman of 
National Board of Revenue and the Chairman of BEPZA would be the 
members of the Committee. 


There was a strong opposition to the ‘draft асб from a section of the 
bureaucracy who maintained that if joint ventures are not directly regulated 
‘by the government (as under the 1980 Act), then national interests could be 
in jeopardy. The dilly-dallying with the administrative structure of BEPZA 
has adversely affected its smooth operation in the beginning. However, the 
placement of the Authority some time back under the President’s Secretariat 
‘is expected to improve the situation іп the future. 


Initially the task of developing the CEPZ was taken up by BEPZA. 
The CEPZ was scheduled to start functioning from July 1981. The time of 
formal functioning was subsequently staggered to January 1982, presumbly 
due to official difficulties. Of late, BEPZA has been able to successfully 
negotiate some investment proposals in germent and textile industries, and the 
zone has become operational with three factories already going into production 
while a few others are coming up. However, while the master plan of the 
CEPZ had earmarked the need for 685 acres of land, only. 247 acres have 
been acquired till 1984.5 | 


Ш. Experiences in Selected Neighbouring Countries 
: ^ Some countries of East and South East Asia have, of late, aroused con- 
siderable interest in the literature-an economic development because they are 
seen as precursors of the type of growth that is possible through exploiting 
- the opportuities provided by the growth in world trade and the- ‘emergence 
of a tendency towatds a new international division of labour.$: Proponents of 
the exported industrialization thesis often cite the examples of South Korea, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore, the so-called newly industrialized countries 
of the region. In the span of a few years only these countries progressed 
so remarkably that they accounted for 60 per cent of ‘total maunfactured 
exports from. the developing economies by 1976 although they accounted for 
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even less than 3 per cent of their total population: In per capita terms, 
the value of manufactured exports from the four were over US$ 400 compared 
to US$ 8 forthe rest of the developing world. This impressive performance has 
provided incentives to other developing countries to follow an export-led 
industrialization policy and invite TNCs tc launch such a programme.? 


As an adjunct to export-led  industrialization strategy, some of the 
above-mentioned “Super-Exporters” have turned to setting up of EpZs. 
Malaysia is an outstanding example of a country which has reaped benefits 
from EPZs in its industralization drive. Much of the increase in Malaysian 
exports is in fact attributable to the growth of EPZs and the location by 
TNCS of minor, separable labovr-intensive parts of larger production processes 
within these Zones. At least 70 per cen: of the increase in maufactured 
exports "between 1973 and 1976 in Malaysia can be traced to international 
subcontracting arangements with production units located in EPZs. The Malay- 
sian government offered tax holidays up:c 10 years to foreign firms coming 
to set up production units in EPZs. Latour laws were also formulated in 
favour of the foreign investors. These measuresattratcted a number of foreign 


firms to set up processing units in the EPZs. especially in the electronics and 
garment industries.” { 


Nine EPZs were in operation in Malaysia till 1979 after the first one 
was established in 1972. In addition to the usual facilities found in industrial 
estates, units located in the Zones enjoy duty free imports of raw materials, 
component parts and machinery required directly in the manufacturing process 
and exemption of taxes on exports of finished or semifinished articles. Finan- 
cial facilities ate also made available through a well developed network of 
banks and other financial institutions. The industrualization drive of Malaysia 
spearheaded by the EPZs had a fair mzasure of success. In the 705 ` the 
EPZs created over 80 thousand new jots and contributed substantially to 
the export earnings of Malaysia ; manvfactured exports in real terms stew 
at an average rate of 14 percent peranrum. 


It is, however, questionable whether the creation of EPZs had made any 


.lasting impact on the growth potential of the Malaysian economy. This is 
.because the processing of simple compoaent parts in the electronics industry 


or production in the garments industry are largely based .on imported 
inputs and requires low-level technology.® Little inter-industry linkages bet- 
ween EPZ and non-EPZ firms have been established. Moreover, industries 
set up in the EPZs are essentially foot-loose in character. 


Another country which had shown remarkable initiative im setting up of: 
EPZs is Taiwan. An early starter in promoting exports, Taiwan was able to 


-attract a large number of foreign firms into its EPZs . The industries establish- 


ed contributed substantialy to creating employment and earning foreign 
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exchange. Development of EPZs has been a slower process in the Philippines 
with only two such Zones in operation by the end of the '70s. A relatively . 
modest increase in manufactured exports in the Philippines between 1973 and 
1976 is attributable to production in EPZs. The Indonesian government has 
recently taken initiative to set up EPZs ; one is being set up near Singapore 
to atttact labour-intensive industries for which the latter has lost advantages 
due to increased labour costs. Some other countries of South Asia have also 
set up EPZs. India established her first EPZ at kandala in 1964 and 
recently a very big EPZ project has been taken up near Calcutta, and the 
Indian government has started thinking to drastically do away with the cumb- 
ersome procedure in setting up industries to avoid the limited success of the 


TABLE—I 
EMPLOYMENT GENERATED IN SOME EPZs 


ee 
; EPZ о Employed | Number of | Employment 
. Location ae e t persons ¢& | firms perfirm . 


Koo Hising 





'( Taiwan ) 1966 42,286 139 304 
Nanetso | 

( Taiwan ) 1970 15200  . 86 177 
Tai Chung | 

( Taiwan ) 1971 8,629 33 , .227 
Masan 

(South Korea) . 1970 22,586 101 224 
Mariviles | 3 d І 

( Philippines’) 1969 ` 15,651 40 ' 39] 


Bayan Penang i 
( Malaysia ) 1972 | 14,252 24 ` 594 


—  —— — 


Source : AMPO Report, Japan-Asia Quarterly. Report, Special Issue, 
1977. 
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first venture. Sri Lanka is another country in the region which has been 
doing fairly well with EPZs. : | 


The genetation ‘of employment and th» capital intensity of production 
are two important aspects of EPZs set up in a developing country. Some 
cross-country evidence on these aspects are presented in tables 1 and 2. 


It is clearly seen that Taiwan has succeeded in promoting large scale employ- 
ment opportunities in the EPZs, although in terms of employment per firm, 
Malaysia shows the most impressive results? 


: Insofar as capital intensity is concerned, which roughly indicates the 
nature of the technology employed in production, Table 2 shows that the 
capital intensity in production in EPZ varies from country іо country, altho 
ugh it is evident that the capital labour ratio is relatively much higher in 
Malaysia and the Philippines. High capital intensity in EPZ production is 
not surprising because it is a well established fact that foreign investors use 
unskiled-labour-saving  capital-intensive technologies even in Jabour-surplus 
developing countries since this enables them to maximize profits. In develop- 
ing .countries the incentive mechanism for industries makes capilal cheap and 
unskilled labour becomes expensive in efficiency terms. Moreover, the foreign 
investor feels no compulsion to adapt the iechnology to the factor endowment 
in the developing country because the monopoly profit it earns cushions any 
inefficiency in factor use. Furthermore, processing of component patts, which 
is the typical activity undertaken by TNC, in EPZs, involves highly standar- 
dised techniques of production and offers little scope for alteration in a 
labour-using direction. Under such conditions, the TNCs find capital-intensive 
technology to be consistent with profit meximization. 


In most of the countries cited above, there were suitable trade policies 
to match with the changing international economic situation. The state played 
a very important role in promoting industrialization in some of these coun- 
tries. Thus in the cases of South Korea, close collaboration between the 
military/ political leadership and the business coummunity was central to the 

_ attainment of success. The state and the public sector were in control of 
the “commanding heights" of the economy. A local pool of entrepreneurs 
also played an important part. Again, in the case of Hong Kong, there 
was an influx of entrepreneurs from mainland China. The degree of prior 
industrialization as well as an impr essive increase in agricultural productivity 
were also noteworthy pre-conditions for the success of export-led industriali- 
zation in these countries, | 
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TABLE—2 
CAPITAL INTENSITY OF PRODUCTION IN SOME EPZs 


. Capital used for worker 








EPZ | Year employed ( in US dollars ) 

“Коо Hising (Taiwan) — — 1975 ‚ 1296 

Manetze ( Taiwan ) 1975 2,711 

Tai Chung ( Taiwan ) 1975 2,881 

Masan (South Korea) 1975 3,940 

Mariviles ( Philippines ) 1975 11,721 ` 

Bayan Penang ( Malaysia ) 1974 4,863 ' 

Prai, Penang (Malaysia ) 1974 - 26,425 

Pubu Terejak Penang ( Malaysia ) 1974 10,067 

Ргаі Wharves, Penang ( Malaysia ) 1974 4,836 


ens M 


Source : Pacific Asia Resource Center, 1977. 


IV. Some Characteristics of Private Foreign. 
Investment in Bangladesh . 


In the preceding discussion we have focussed attention on some aspeots 
of production in EPZs in some developing countries of Asia. While this 
broadly indicates the type of enterprise that may be expected to be setup 
in Bangladeshi EPZs, more specific judgement relating to the latter can be 
passed by considering the production activity of foreign investors who are 
presently operating outside the CEPZ but who .may shift their locations 
to within the EPZs in the future. In particular, we consider the type of 
technology used by the foreign investor, adaptation of technology to Bangla- 
deshi conditions, employment genetated and import-dependence of production. 
Dafa for this purpose were “generated through a survey to 26 foreign firms апа 
44 local firms conducted by the authors. | 


The incremental capital-output ration has been used here as a measure 
of capital-intensity in production and' has been caluculated as investment 
divided by output. Investment is divided by both net and gross value added 
to estimate net and gross incremental capital-output ratios. For deriving nei 
value added, cost of raw materials and intermediate goods plus taxes were 
subtracted from total sales." Both foreign and local firms have been classified 
into eight industrial categories, viz., food processing, tobacco, textiles, pharma- 
ceuticals, other chemicals, metal, electrical goods and electronics. The values 
of the estimated incremental capital-output rations are reported in Table 3 
below : - 24 denm нна ынана да . 

23— 
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TABLE—3 . 
ESTIMATES OF INCREMENTAL. CAPITAL-OUTPUT RATIO .. 






| Number of | Incremental Capital-Output Ratio —'. 
Industry ` | eme E a 
Local | Foreign |; „К | Kg.) Ky. | Ke 
Food processing: Hr us 3 2.08 1.69 0.81. 0.46 
Tobacco 2 1 13.33 200 009 0.04 · 
Textiles 5 з 1149 034; 3.13 3.03. 
Pharmaceuticals `` 4 4 0.83 082; 097. > 094... 
Other chemicals :. 11 5 11.11 2.82-- 135. O85. 
Metal 7 4 1.46 1.37: 200, . 5000... 
Electrical goods - . 7 5 7.81 - © 6544. 3030 · 2.67: 
Electronics 3 1 1.03 + 25,00 ~ 3.43. 50.00: .. 


Note : Ky=Net incremental-capital-output.—ratio~ 
Ke=Gross incremental capital apite EU PUE ratio. 


From the above estimates it is unfortunately, : тої -possible. to: draw 
any conclusion regarding the relative capital intenstity of domestic and for- 
eign . enterprises. While, in а number of sectors e.g. pharmaceuticals, metals, 


n 


electrical goods and electronics the incremental .capital-outmit ratios are ' 


higher for foreign firms, the opposite is the cese for food processing, tobacco, 
textiles and other channels. Moreover, in some industries, such. as tobacco, 
textiles and. electrical goods the variations in the ratios are sufficiently wide 
-sO as to defy any logical explanation, although it is quite. possible that. the 


results have been heavily . influenced by the date of establishment of the 


sample firms.!! 


One- of the-expected benefits of private foreign, investment .. is the transfer . 
of technology to the host country. As: Table 4 shows, there:has been: some - 


adaptation, of technology by foreign investors. . 


ТАВІЕ-24 : ` 
TECHNOLOGICAL :ADAPTATION:BY FOREIGN: FIRMS- ' 
“Nature of. | Numbet: oo 
_ Adaptation” | Firms : 
Product ‘design PESE 5: 
Production" equipnieiit " - 
Prodüctión techniques ' SE 
Marketing ^ | 8'- 


eu. 
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^ Our’ sutveyshows..that -18-out:of : 26 foreign firms. màde “some. ‘kind of 
technological adaptation for Bangladesh “environment. Five firms reported 
technological adaptation. in product design, five reported adaptation of pro- 
„duction techniques (ie., processing, packaging, assembling, etc.), while eight 

© firms reported adaptation in. marketing.. It is; however, noteworthy that none 

.. of the firms adapted production equipment to local factor. endowments. While 
some of the foreign.firms spent on research and development related to their 

‘operations in Bangladesh, most of..them made no such expenditure. Expenditure 
on research and development: as a ratio of total investment is negligible. 
Adaptation in product design -has occurred in the electrical goods, pharam- 
ceutical and ‘other -chemical’ industries. - Adaptation: of production techniques 
has taken place. in the pharmaceutical, food processing and metal industries. 
Foreign investors in the tobacco industry have made little or no adaptation. 
Similar is the case in- the textile industry. 

Employment: generation’ by -foreign .and local. firms was investigated. by 
estimating (a) Capital-labour ratio; (b) Ratio. of skilled to total labour 
employed, (c) Ratio of skilled . labour- employed, to total sales, and (d) 
Wage value added per employee. These estimates are presented in Table 5 ; 
(b) measures the skill distribution of employment while the skill intensity of 
output is indicated by (o) and (d). 


Column (a) in Table 5 shows that the, capital-labour ratio i$ higher for 
foreign firms in. all industries. except food processing and tobacco. The 
implication is that employment generation by local firms is generally higher 
compared to foreign firms. Among-the foreign firms, those in tobacco indus- 
try have the:lowest capital requirements per. unit of employment while those 
- . jn electronics. have- the: highest-:capital-labour ratio. 


‘Column .(b) .presents. data, on .. skill distribution of employment. It is 
seen that the skill distribution of labour is higher for foreign firms in all 
industries except'-food processing.. aid. textiles: where it is higher for local 
. firms. Thus, our.data indicate, that foreign firms have employed a larger 
percentage of skilled labour compared to their local countrerparts. Foreign 
---firms in: the- tobacco- indüstry,: followed. by. those in pharmaceuticals; have 
-utilised skilled-Jabour, more intensively.thau those opetating in other industries. 

Foreign investors in the textile industry have made relatively less use of 
- skilled labour. 7 


. „Since 4: higlier.wage-is wsually..associated: with higher skill, wage: value 
“added per employee” reflects the skill intensity of output. Column (d) of 
Table 5 shows that wage value added per employee is much higher for for- 
eign firms compared to local firms. Of the foreign firms, those in tobacco 
have the highest wage value added per employee, while those in the metal 
industry have the lowest figure for the same. Column (c) however shows 
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that the skill intensity of output, as measured by the ratio of skilled: labour 
to total sales, is much higher for the local firms. compared to foreign firms. 
This is at odds with the other findings that the. capital-labour ratio, the 
ratio of skilled labour to total labour employed and wage value added per 
employee are all higher for foreign firms. A probable explanation for the 
local firms having a higher raiion of skilled labour ‘to total sales despite 
having lower capital-labour ratio, ratio of skilled labour to total labour emplo- 
yed and wage valur added per employee, is that total sales have been much 
lower for local firms than their foreign covntrerparts. 


. Our survey results show that both foreign and local firms need a 
substantial amount of- imported raw materials for production of the output. 
The reasons furnished by these firms for using imported inputs are that local 
supplies are either not available or not upto quality specifications. Large- 
scale dependence of foreign firms on imported inputs has meant that their 
operations. have had little favourable impact on the. balance of payments of 
Bangladesh. Furthermore, heavy import dependence of production also implies 
that the backward linkages of foreign investment have been very small. 


E | TABLE—5 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT GENERATION AND SKILL 
DISTRIBUTION IN LOCAL AND FOREIGN FIRMS ` 


Industry B e o ШО Foreign — . 
[a Tee (cd joe be Ta 
Food processing 0.235 0.765 2.820 0.009 0.200 0.370 0.005 0.010 
., Торасоб u 0.070 0.230 3.855 2.245 0.030 0.690 0.670 1.030 
"Textiles | 0.029 0.122 1.229 0.024 0.125 0.116 2.050 0.005 
gj Pheimacenioals 0.119 0.460 2.560 0.002 0.175 0.672 1260 _ 0.020 
+ Other таша Ё 0.104 0.254 .3.C32 0.006 0.230 0.520 1.060 0.025 
. Metal: 7 7 * 10103 0153 0.740 0.607 0:128. 0.030 1.680 0.004 
Electrical goods 0.209 0. 176 2.545 0.004 0.310 0.210 5.200 0.009. - 
" Electronics ^ >- 0.085 0:428 3.658 0.010 1.118 0.610 1.020. 0.030 


. Note : (a) Capital-labout ratio 
(b) Ratio of skilled labour to total labour force 
(c) Ratio of skilled labour force to total sales 
(d) Wage value added per employee. 
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V. Some Financial Aspects of CEPZ 


The two major costs to Bangladesh of setting up EPZs ate : (i) the 
benefits foregone by shifting resources to the EPZ from other alternative uses, 
and (ii) the tax and duty exemptions that are provided. The cost of land 
is what it would have been worth in alternative uses. This can be estimated 
as the amount that other producers would have been willing to pay for it, 
multiplied by some conversion factor. In the case of construction work 
undertaken in the EPZ, we have to estimate the accounting cost of the 
inputs used—labour, raw materials and machine services. Costs are also 
associated with the provision of utilities like gas, electricity and telephone 
in the EPZ. Revenue foregone by way of giving tax holidy and exemption 
from payment of duties is another major element of cost. The important 
question in this connection is whether the same investment would have taken 
place anyway without the creation of the EPZ. If the aswer is in the 
affirmative, then the revenue foregone from providing tax holday and exemp- 
tion from payment of duties imposes a real cost of society. The cost of 
maintaining the buildings, roads, electric lines etc. should also be taken into 
consideration. Finally, administrative expenses should be added to total 
cost. 


The development of EPZs is expected to give rise to various benefits to 
Bangladesh. These would include generation of employment, training of 
an industrial labour force, facilitating the acquisition of technology and making 
a postitive contribution to the balance of payments. Except the employment 
and balance of payments effects, the other benefits are not readily amenable 
to quantitative measurement. 


Ideally, the costs and benefits associated with the creation of  EPZs 
should be calculated at accounting prices of the vatious factors mentioned above. 
However, we do not have data on the relevant accounting prices. So we 
have attempted to measure the cost and benefits of the. CEPZ at market 
prices. The actual expenditure at market prices of the CEPZ till April 30, 
1984 is presented in Table 6 below. | 


We have attempted to estimate ( Table 7) some of the potential benefits 
that are expected to acorue from phase I? of the CEPZ on the basis of 
information supplied in the application forms by ten (10) foreign investors 
interested in investing inthe CEPZ.14 From these application fofms we obtained 
information regarding expected exports, imports, foreign exchange earning, 
labour requirement, salaries and wages, land utilization per firm and the cost 
of utilities. Of the 125 acres of land developed "so far, only 59 acres are 
available for allocation (excluding the land used for buildings, roads, gatdens, 
etc. It is found that the average land requirement by 10 sample firms is 
approximately 2.14 acres. At this rate of land requirement, about 28 firms 
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сап be accommodated on 59 acres ‘availeble for. allotment. :.-In--deriving the 
:figutes in Table 7 we multiplied. the averages of 10 sample firms by a factor 
..of 28. 


- Gross income from: land and buildings is estimated ас Taka 14 million 
^. for.1985-86. ^Assuming a ^5 рег:..сепі тегла]: increase’-per „annum, estimated 
: vearnings from..rental is found toi Taka 17.64- million "in: 1990-91.. Net .fore- 
sign exchange-earning is :.projected . to`: бе. Taka'c7654.3:cmillion іп: 1985-86. 
. Assuming а: 10<pércent increase in foreign? exchange.earnings due to.: higher 
7 values of production and’’sales, «this. amount will inorease tó-/Taka-957.95 
' : million: iw 1990-91.:: Employment. generation: їп Ше ~CEPZ: is estimated at 
-'.9,189-persons. Wages per:month*per worker iscestimated to..bé. Taka :1025, 
.' which is.higher-than the average -wage outside the. Хопе.:. Hence the total 

: wage-bill. in 1985-86 comes to Taka 112.99 million.: :Empioyment i5.1990-91 . 
их is expected to increase to 13,454 ;-assuming: wages to. increase: at 7.5 per:cent. 


=- TABLE—6 
BREAK-UP OF EXPENDITURE FOR CEPZ* 
( Taka in milions ) 





1. Land :( including :developmentcexpenses ) .... ^ ...5546. 
`2. "Buildings : (a)  Zonc:office buildings  .... 2.87 
ee buie ^ notice s vidis. 
3. Internal Road development : | | ` 
(а) Roadsand culverts , ...... “+ 20.39 
-.(b)-.Footpaths.and drains ^... M 11.36 
: 47: Customs fence ECT à. S92 
5. Water supply А m | 6.79 | 
к б,эЖеерһопе , Е A 4.42 
7: :Pówei:süpply WI ZZ 76.63 
^. 8.2. Others AEN NOME x 


“Total : "C T5300" 
Note + (а). Administrative expenses of. Tk. 3.88 .million..and Project 
- Aid of "Tk. ‘7:70 million-.have- been: - subsumed’. propor- 


. : .tionately- under. the above heads of expenditure. 
- “Source ¢/<BEPZA fs ` | 
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TABLE—7 
POTENTIAL: BENEFITS FROM THE :CEPZ? 1985-86 .& 1990-91: 
( Taka in millions )- 





| 1985-86 | 1990-91 
р. Land темар ИШТ 7.64 
2. Building rental. = - 7.96 10.00 
3. Net foreign exchange earnings 654.30 - 957.95 - 
4. Salaries and wages. - | 112.99 227.11 
5. Income from utility uses : 56.67 11:97 
| Total : 83796 1,27467 — 


Source : Sameas;Table 6 : . 


per year, the total wage bill in the CEPZ*in 1990-91 is estimated at Taka - 
227.11 million. 


The country will also gradually benefit as forward and backwardlinkages - 
are established among. CEPZ firms and firsms outside the Zone. This will be 
manifested in the domestic sales: of output and use of domestic raw materials. . 
Additional indirect benefits which are.not easily measurable will accrue · to 
the local ecnonmy by way of (a) value of skills earned by labourer from which 
other investors in the. economy may benefit, (a) value of housing facilities 
provided to the employees by CEPZ firms, and (c) value of road, transport 
and infra-structure facilities from which others may benefit. Benefits will 
also arise in the form of development of services such as shipping companies, 
restaurants, shops, carton manufacture etc. in response to the needs of CEPZ. 


VI. Prospects of EPZ in Bangladesh 


Having examined. the experiences of, countries. which have achieved 
success in export-led industrialization, we now -proceed to investigate the. 
feasibility of export-led industrialization strategy. spearheaded. by EPZs in 
Bangladesh. As historical evidence indicates, the export potential of a country . 
can be realised in two ways. The experiences of Singapore and Malaysia, . 
for example, show that private foreign investment has played. an important 
role in promoting „exports, In this pattern of development, „the. increase in 
exports has been closely tied to the. creation of EPZs. Alternatively, . export. , 
expansion in South Korea and.Taiwan.has, relatively speaking, . taken.. place... 
without any significant amount of foreign investment. The choice .of the. 
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Bangladesh government to increase exports by relying on parivate foreign 
investment in EPZ; therefore, is a clear indication: of insufficiency of domestic 
capital investment capabilities amogst other factors. 


A more crucial and related question however is the volume of private 
foreign capital that Bangladeshi EPZs can expect to receive. To answer this, 
one must consider the factors which are important in attracting foreign invest- 
ment and whether these are present in Bangladesh. The following factors, 
in order of importance, were mentioned by 1000 US firms as being significant 
in influencing foreign locational deoisions :!5 (1) political stebility, (2) proxi- 
mity to markets, (3) proximity to raw mate-ials, (4) financing and tax con- 
cessions. Various factors are considered by TNCs in tisk assessment, and an 
index of.political instability can be construcied for a country. It has been 
estimated that the value of this index for 3angladesh is 1070 (an index value 
above 500 is considered highly unstable )1€ Hence, fear of political unrest 
may act as a serious impediment to foreign investment in Bangladesh. The 
planned size and capacity of EPZ may also be important. Moreover, 
Bangladesh does not hold any hope of market expansion of significant 
nature. Since EPZ is meant to oater to external markets, the locational 
condition between Malaysia and Sir Lanka does not offer any major market 
openings for Bangladesh. The only exceptions could be Nepal, Bhutan and | 
Burma where the market prospects are restricted. Cheap unskilled labour 
is plentiful in supply in Bangladesh ; but this is unlikely to actas a strong 
attraction to foreign investment since the latter is usually concentrated in new 
growth-industries which are skilled-labour-iatensive and does not make much 
use of unskilled labour. 


The prospects of attracting significent amount of foreign investment, 
except possibly the foot-loose variety, into the Bangladesh EPZs are therefore 
not vety bright. Despite the promised financial and tax concessions, fears 
of political instability and lack of market openings may militate strongly 
against substantial inflows of private foreign investment. The picture looks 
more gloomy when it is considered against the backdrop o? general recession А 
in the international economy. Most private foreign investment funds are 
located either in the developed world or in the Latin American’ economies, 
with a negligible share coming to the Asian countries. There is currently 
intense competition among developing countries for both market shares and 
the reallocation of TNC operations. ‘The latter aspect of the competition is 
reflected in the mushroom growth of EPZs in several countries. Such competi- 
tion will gradually worsen the terms om which international subcontracting 
activity is available to newcomers like Bangladesh. Therefore, there is nota 
great deal of hope that Bangladesh EPZs will receive substantial inflows of 
private foteign investment, and whatever Lttle is forthcoming may be ауадан 
on not-very-favourable terms,!? 


E 
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Tn fact, response from foreign investors regarding investment in the CEPZ. 
has not been very encouraging as yet. It is gathered that the CEPZ has. 
received about 250 enquiries till the mid-eighties from both local and foreign 
investors and 70 formal applications for ‘setting up industries. The bulk of 
these applications, 4] to be precise, have come from local enttepreneurs, 24 
applications have been received for setting up joint ventures while only 5 
applications have been submitted solely by foreign investors. The CEPZ has. 
so far sanctioned 2 industries for enterprises which are 100 per cent foreign. 
owned, 6 for joint ventures and 13 for local industrialists. The proposals so 
far sanctioned pledge to invest about Tk. 300 million. 


ҮП. Summary and. Conclusions 

. The Second Five Year Plan of Bangladesh has stressed the need for private 
foreign investment to spearhead an industrialization drive which will be primarily 
export-oriented. As an adjunct to this export-led industrialization strategy, an 
EPZ has.already been set up at Chittagong, and plans are there to develop two 
more such Zones, each at Dhaka and Khulna. An attempt has bzen made in 
this paper to evaluate the policy of developing EPZs in Bangladesh. Two crucial 
aspects of EPZ creation have been examined here : firstly, to wl at extent are 
such Zones desirable, and secondly, are they feasible in Bangladesh ? 


“The issue of desirability of EPZs'in Bangladesh naturally leads to the 
question whether export-led industrialization is the optimal development strategy. 
at the present time. This is a very broad issue and one which has generated 
a lot of heated debate in the literature on economic development. We have 
no intention of going into a protracted discussion of this subject, although some 
brief comments may be in order. . - 

It is now -widely recongised that industrialization through import-substi- 
tution and export-promotion should not be considered as alternative strategies 
but rather as complimentary. During the import-substitution phase, entreprene 
urship, which is scarce in the developing economy, is promoted. So impórt- 
substituting industrial activity is likely to precede the phase of export-led 
industrialization. If there is any truth in the above view, then Bangladesh 
should currently focus attention of promoting import substituting industrial 
activity rather than dissipating energy in stimulating a process of export-led 
industrialization. The pattern of imports of Bangladesh suggests that the initial 
phase ofanimport-substitution strategy has not even started vigorously, leave 
alone being over.!? 

Even if it is admitted that a policy of export-led indusiriatization “is 
justifiable in Bangladesh at this juncture of her economic development, the 
experiences of some countries which have achieved significant successes in 
developing exports suggest that a programme of export-led industrialization 
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can be successfully undertaken without having to depend too much on private 
foreign investment. South Korea and Taiwan are cases in point. 


EPZs are being set up in Bangladesh primarily with the objectives of 
accelerating the pace o? industrialization, creating employment opportunities 
and earning foreign exchange. Our study indicates that success in achieving 
these objectives will only be very modest, аї least at the initial phase. The 
historical] experiences of countries which have set up EPZs show that little 
backward linkages are generated by foreign firms operating therein. This is 
primarily attributable to the high import-intensity of production. Employ- 
ment generated by these firms are also often limited by the relatively high 
capital-labour ratio characterising their production process. 


Our survey of 26 foreign and 44 loca] firms operating outside the CEPZ 
reveals features of foreign investment in Bangladesh that are similar to those 
noted above. Although, the incremental capital-output ratios have been some- 
what dubious, yet higher capital-labour ratios of the foreign enterprises are 
probably indicative of the fact that they use relatively more capital-intensive 
techniques. This implies that the scope for employment generation is probably 
higher for local firms than their foreign counterparts. It is also seen that 
foreign firms use more of skilled labour compared to local firms. The higher 
skill-intensity of production means that availability of cheap, unskilled labour 
in Bangladesh is unlikely to act as an attracting force for foreign investment. 
It also suggests a limited scope for increasing employment of unskilled labour, 
which constitute the bulk of the total labour force in Bangladesh, through 
_foreign investment. The survey also indicates that the prospects for technology 
transfer and adaptation are not bright. The high import-dependence of 
foreign firms implies that their production activity is unlikely to act as a 
stimulant to the growth of local industries supplying raw materials and other 
inputs. Heavy reliance on imported inputs also means that the favourable 
impact of foreign investment on the balance of payments will be small. 


If the characteristics of foreign investment taking place outside the CEPZ 
is any guide, than the creation of EPZs cannot be seriously expected to 
spearhead the industrialization process in Bangladesh. Such Zones are likely 
to remain islands of capital and import-intensive production, generaing in- 
sufficient employment of unskilled labour and having little links with the rest 
of the economy. 


Furthermore, if the present trend is any guide, the prospects for attracting 
substantial inflows of private foreign investment into EPZs set up in Bangladesh 
also look bleak. Very few enterprises which are fully foreign owned have 
applied for allotment of space in the CEPZ. Factors such as political instability, 
low level of industrialization, low level of. skill of the labour force and lack 
of market openings are seen as positive deterrents in this respect. 
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ROLE OF COMMUNITY LEADERS IN 
THE FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAM OF BANGLADESH 
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Abstract 


In. this paper the role of community leaders and their participation in 
the family planning program are discussed in terms of their socio-economic 
and demographic characteristics. In order to understand the combined effect 
of the full range of selected variables on the characteristics of leaders in family 
planning the factor aanalysis was applied. Factor analysis suggests that three 
factors viz. factors 1,2 & 3 together account for 85 percent of the total varia- 
nce in the variables. The composition of factor one suggests that average 
age of leaders, average years of schooling, perceived average ideal family size 
and leaders having service and business occupation have important influence 
on the current use status of the leaders. 


| Introduction 


In recent years we have witnessed a growing interest among social 
scientists in general and population planners in particular, to study human 
fertility from both individual and contextual perspectives. Attempts to collect 
community level data is an attempt to explain maximum variance in the 
phenomenon of fertility related behaviour have gained interest in the recent 
past. Freedman (1974) and Berelson (1976) have pointed out the inhere * 
potential of utilizing community level data in conjunction with the indivic. 
level data for fertility research and as a basis for formulating population 
policy and designing programs. Studies of the determinants of family planning 
behaviour and human fertility which take into account simultanously the 
community factors and individual factors have great potential for population 
policies and program planning. Family planning programs are aimed at 
changing fertility behaviour of individuals by directly or indirectly altering 

. community norms. If we can identify the community factors which affect 
- individual norms, attitudes, and behaviour in such areas as family- planning, 
then we might be able to develop more effective and less expensive community 
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level approaches that have been used in the administration of large scale 
population planning programs ia many developing countries. 

A review of the latge scale nationally organized family planning programs 
in the less developed countries, indicates an interesting policy premise on which 
these programs have been usec. The most salient feature of these programs 
is that they have medical or clinical orientations and have adopted policies 
and programs that aim at women, individuals or at best household, ignoring 
usually, the social and structural context in which these individuals live 
(Hauser, 1973). This in fact, has been the major criticism of the organised 

‘family planning programs and a major thrust of the Bucharest Debate at the 
World Population Conference in 1974. 

In recent years, both implicit and explicit population related policieis 
and programs have emerged which advocate community based development 
programs, including family plenning programs (Kocher, 1973 ; Berelson, 
1976 ; and Grant, 1977). The international agencies have also come to 
emphasize the strengthening and developnent of community contexts, and 
the redistribution of available resources so that social and economic milieu 
of the majority of the people are altered before innovations, such as birth 
control, become meaningful and acceptab-e. у ` 

The rational behind this is that a minimum threshold of socio-economic 
security for the poor segment is not only important but a precondition for 
making any head way in any social change program. It is further argued 

` that, once the rural infrastructure for socio-economic development is established 
“the institution of community level feriiity control programs involving 
community participation becomes more relevant and practical (Rider, 1976). 
Family planning programs to be effective must be adaptable to an individual 
community’s social and religious value system and life styles ( IPPF. 1982 ; 
Sattar, 1982). From the foregoing discussions the idea that emerges is that 
for a successful community participation the involvement of community leaders 
` is crucially important. 

The principal aim of this study is to investigate the socio-economic and 
demographic characteristics of the communi-y leaders and their role in promo- 
ting family planning programs іа Bangladesh. It is commonly observed that 
even the most uniformly admiristered social change endevors or innovations, 
. such as family planning programs, receivec differential response from indivi- 
duals and communities ( Нореїѕ, 1971). Why do communities vary in their 
responses to certain innovations ? Is it due to differential administration of 
these programs in various communities or is it due to the difference in the 
differences in the individuals who reside in these communities ? These are 
some of the questions that have been adcressed in this study. One of the 
primary objectives is to measure the extent to which family planning program 
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mediate to influence contraceptive behaviour through the involvement of local 
leaders (both formal and informal leaders). An attempt has been made to 
make a comparative assessment of community leadets participation in the 
government and non-government family planning programs of Bangladesh 
through a factor analysis. For this a multivariate analysis was applied to 
identify the factors that make significant contribution in the local leaders' 
participation in the government area as well as in the non-government area 
і.е. our aim is to identify the factors that explain the maximum variation in 
the ‘participation of community leaders in family planning program. 


The Government Program 


The Bangladesh population policy has moved through a succession of 
transformations. The present national polpulation policy incorporates past 
experiences both in terms of goverment organisational approach and the 
dynamics and mechanics of the informational, educational motivational and 
delivery aspects at the village rural level enviroments where more than ninety 
percent of the eligible population reside. The present government population 
program is a MCH based multisectoral program through community participa- 
tion. In addition to Health and Population Control Ministry other relevent 
Ministries are involved in the Multisectoral program. 


The CHCP Program 


The (Christian Health Cate Project) CHCP is non-government program 
and started working in Bangladesh since 1974. The planned tenure of operation 
is 10 years which has been completed in june 1984. The objective of the 
project was to supplement government’s health and family planning activities 
by expanding maternal child-health based family planning program including 
health and nutrition education, nutrition rehabilitation, immunization, parasite 
control, environmental sanitation, economic assistance program and functional 
literacy. 


The Source of Data 


The data for the present research comes from the Integrated Population 
Programs in Bangladesh 1983. Data were collected from 12 Government and 
12 Non-government Project areas, belonging to the same 12 thanas but 
located in different villages. The non-government program selected was the 
Christian Health Care Project. The study is beased on three typesof samples ; 
eligible married women, community leaders and organizational personnel. 
This report however deals with the community leaders. These data for the 
community leaders were derived from interviews with formal and informal 
leaders, About 10 community leaders were interviewed from each 24 villagers 
and the sample size of leaders in the goverment area was 114 and that in the 
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CHCP area was 118. The community questionnaire was administered by-the 
field supervisors at the time of listing of households of each selected village. 
The respondents in case of leaders subset of sample were elected member- of 
union parishad, village schoo] teachers, religious leaders and other influential 


person in the village. 


Factors Affecting Leaders Participation : A Factor Analysis 


In order to understand the combined effect of the fullrange of selected 
vatiables on the participation of leaders in family planning, the use of factor . 
analysis seems more appropriate ( Bannett and Bowers, 1976). An useful 
aspect of the factor analysis technique is its capacity to test for multiple 
factors according to objective criteria. It is mainly used for data reduction 
and identification ofthe number of factots which can adequately depict a set 
of correlations. The Inter-correlations among the variables studied are shown 
in Tables I and 2 for.the two areas separately. Factor analysis with equimax 
rotation was applied to a 11х12 data matrix carrying entries concerning the 
leavel of performance of. leaders in 12 goverment and 12 non-goverment areas. 
separately. The rotated factor matrix for eleven variables for each areas are 
presented in Tables 3 and 4 respectively. Hach row in the tables can be treated 
as regtession equation in which corresponding variable in the first column is 
regarded as a dependent variable explained. by four general factors. The first 
row of table in which current use of contraception by the leaders is the 
dependent variable, suggested that 45 percent of the variation of current use 
status of the leaders across twelve centres in government areas is explained 
by factor one, an additional 8.3. percent by factor two, 19:4 percent by 
factor three and a little over two percent (2.1 percent) by factor four. Thus 
three factors together account for.85 percent of the total variance in the: 
vatiables. The first four factors explain 75 percent of the centre variation of 
the use status of leaders. Four characteristics of the leaders, namely, average’ 
age, average yeats of schooling, average ideal family size, and occupation have 
highest factor loadings in factor one. The composition of factor one suggests that 
average age of leaders, average years of schooling, perceived average ideal. 


- family, size and leaders having service and business occupation have important 


influence on the current use status of the leaders. | 

These four factors which аге associated with current use status of leaders 
in factor one and 78 percent of the explained variation (75 percent) of 
current use status of leadets across centres. Factor two explains 8.3 percent 
of the variation in current use leavel of leaders across centres, to which 
important contribution is made by average income, average agricultural 
land percent of leaders involved in family planning programs. Factor three 
explains 1.3 percent of the variation and most óf the variation is due to 
involvement of leaders in the mumber of activities, Factor four practically 
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makes very little variation across centtes. It, therefore, implies that percent 

of leaders involved in family planning program, which has the highest factor 
loading in factor four, is not associated with the curent use status of leaders 
across centres. Hence, there is no significant correlation between level of 
current use of leaders and the involvement of leaders in family planning 
program. 

In the non-government area the variables which are making imporiant 
variation ate not the same. For instance in the non-government area, average 
age of leaders, average years of schooling, average agricultural land and 
percent of leaders visited by family planning workets have highest factor 
loadings in factor one. The configuration of factor one teveals that above 
four vatiables have important influence on cuttent use status of leaders. These 
four vatiables ate strongly associated with current use levels in factor one 
and account for 68 percent of the explained variation. Thtee mote vatiables 
have a modest relationship with factor one. Availability of total setvices, 
petcentage of leaders having business and service occupation and the petcen- 
tage of lesders involved in family planning program. Altogether this vetiables 
explains 4 petcent of the variation in factor one. Second factor explains only 
3.6 percentage of the variation in current use tate of leaders across centres, 
to which important contribution is due to variables in average income and 
avetage agricultural land. Factor three contributes 9.2 petcent variation in 
current use level of leaders to which important variation is caused due to perf- 
ceived agerage ideal family size. However, this variable does not appeat to 
be strongly associated with current use level of leaders. Factor four practically 
makes no conttibution to the variation across centtes in onen-government 
entres. This implies that, average ideal family size, which has the highest 
factor loading in factor four, has weak and negligible association with factor 
four. Hence no significant association can be claimed between level of curr- 
ent use and ideal family size in non-government area. ` 


The above findings indicate that variables such as average age of leaders, 
average years of schooling, leaders having service and business occupation and 
average ideal family size ate major factots affecting current concentrative use 
rate of leaders belonging to govetnment ‘are a while in, the non-government area 
the average age of leadets, average years of schooling, average agricultutal 
land, frequency of visits to the leaders by family planning workers, leaders 
having business and service occupation and availability of number of 
services ate the important determinants of variation in the level of current use 
of leaders. 


Conclusion 


The involvement of local leadets perhaps is an important strategy to 
make the family planning program mote effective at the community levels, 
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It is expzoted that the findings of this study would provide possible Ways 
of strengthening organizational] and management capabilities at the grass root 
level in order to integrating family planning activities with other development 
programs through ‘direct cooperation from the local leaders. The present 
study investigates the role of community leaders in the program, their aware- 
ness, knowledge and linkage of family pianning activities at the village level. 
The study teveals a younger age of the community leaders. This is a trend 
away from the general pattern where eleders used to command respect of the 
villagers. This might be due to the higher educational attainment of the 
leaders. Thete is an evidence that the rural leaders have higher educational 
attainment compared to the average villagers. Most of- the leaders reported 
that they meet with the villagers on many occasions. This gives them an 
opportunity to motivate community for family planning. Sutprisingly, the 
direct involvement of community leaders with the family planning program 
activities is poor although а vast majority of-them are vary much aware of 
the type of services provided by the family planning centres. The perception 
of leaders about ideal family size seem in line with the official propaganda, 
Although there is a gap between actual family size and the ideal family size 
for a family it is encouraging to note that their is a trend towards smaller 


family size as perceived by the community leaders. 
" р = 
The perceptions of community leaders about development programs 


required to promote family planning program seems to be high. Although many 
local level development programs involve communities, local leaders differ in 
terms of perception and knowledge. À basic prerequisite for effective program 
design and implementation àt the local level is an ‘understanding of the way 
` in which a community is structured. Most of the leaders in both the areas 
favoured integrated family planning program. | The idea that emerges is that 
for a successful community participation the involvement of local leaders is 
essentially important. The factor analysis of variables has clarified the contri- 
bution of a set of indicators to the participation of leaders in family planning 
program of the variables considered about 85 percent of the variation was 
explained by the first three factors in the goverment atea while in the non- 
government areatthe first three factors explain the variation in the participation 
of the leaders in family planning program was 87 per cent. 
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TABLE 2 


А ^R CORRELATION MATRIX FOR. NON-GOVERNMENT AREA 





‘Percentage of leaders currently 
using family planning 
Average age of leaders 


Average years of schooling 
Average agricultural land 
Average income 

Percentage of involved in 
family planning 

Average ideal family planning 
Percentage of leaders visited ‘by 
F family. planning 


7 Total number of services 
v available 


neue of leaders having 
' services and. business occupation 


HMM 


єч 


Involvement of leaders in 
' number of activities 








1.000 

-0.398 1.000 

0.125 -0:533 1.000 | 
-0.078 0.657 -0.588`1.000- - 
0.248 0.590 -0.208 :0.689 1.000 


0.004 0.319 -0.311 0.214 -0.059 1.000 — . 
‚ 0.082 -0.171 -0.202 0,323 0.079 --0.162 1.000 


--0.371 0.511 -0.668 0:310 0.208 0.353 .0.204 4:000 


-0.399 0.242 -0.300 .0:101 -0.158 -0.483 0.184 .0.752 1.000 
0.017 -0.138 0.703 -0225 0.290 -0.420 -0.085 0224 -0221 „3.000 


-0.245 0.119 -0.153 -0.106 -0.338 0.420 -0.172 0.363 0.351 -0,454 1.000 
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TABLE—3 
DETERMINANTS OF LEADER'S PARTICIPATION IN 


FAMILY PLANNING-EQUIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 
( GOVEENMENT AREA) - 





vu v^ v7 Naso qu CoU 
ELM UAM Lo 2 37.4 

Percentage of leaders currently — с | 

using family planning ` 672 `—288 .440 145 ‚749 

Average age of leadets —.820 206 .099 —045 727 

Average years of schooling .748 .126  .332 234 741 

Average agtioultutal land . —129 713 .82 -171 892. 

Average income | 481 745 -070 203 .833 

Percent of leaders involved in К ў 

family planning : 231 —.647 211 .665. .958 

Average ideal family size ^ . —664 .157 -—029 ..547 .766 

Petcent of leaders visited by family : : s us i 

plánning workers —.480 —069 -.280 ~ .161  .339 


Total number of services available 215 —.348 —.183 -.450 .404 


Percent of leaders having services . : 
and business occupation . 601 418 ~.292 d .260 .689 


Involvement of leaders in number +. E 
of activities ~375 —.129  .919 ..021 . .989 


———————————————————— 


Eigen value 3.2004 1.966 1.731 1.186 
Percentage variance 39.6 243 214 14.7 
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TABLE—4 


DETERMINANTS OF LEADERS PARTICIPATION IN 


FAMILY PLANNING-EQUIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 


(NON-GOVERNMENT AREA ) 





MÀ — ——— 


Variables 

Percentage of leaders currently 
using family planning 
Average of leaders 

Average years of schooling 
Average of agricultural land 
Average income 


Percentage of Jeaders involved 
family planning 


Average ideal family size 
Slanning 


Percent of leaders visited by 
family planning workers 


Total number of services available 


Percentage of leaders having 
business and service occupation 


Involvement of leaders in number 
of activities 


Eigen value 
Petcentage variance 


199 





Factor Factor Factor Factor Community 


1 
-.295 


.488 


.153 


.837 
.572 


-.573 


‚350 


3.508 2.124 1159 1.029 


44.9 


2 3 

190 —303 
389 429 
—061  .307 
643 —204 
851 — .130 
—265 074 
165 -592 
—.141 162 
~470 210 
416.541 
—.532 106 


27.2 148 


4 
-.107 


—.196 
.113 
~.108 


~.025 
-.183 
‚612 


.371 Е 


.446 
427 


-.165 


13.2 


.223 


‚939 
774. 
.843 


.819 


.348 


415 


.884 


‚192 


977 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEFT OF FUNDAMENTAL 
RIGHT DURING THE BRITISH INDIA REGIME 
i M. I. PATWARI* : 


Before the promulgation of the Constitution of India, 1949, and Paki- 
stan 1956, the concept of fundamental right was present in a tenuous form 
in the polity of the Indian Sub-continent. The origin of this concept lies 
in. the history of the Sub-continent, especially in the struggle for freedom 
against the British rulers which was generated in the later part of the 
nineteenth century and continued through the first part of the twentieth 
century. The British Government also from the very beginning publicly 
declared its liberal policy towards India which was reflected in certain 
provisions of the Chartered Act, 1813, in the Government of India Act, 1833, 
and in the Proclamation of Queen Victoria, 1858. . In the following pages of. 
this Article it will be seen how far the British Government adapted its liberal 
pronouncements in formulating fundamental rights in the constitution Acts of . 
India and how far such formulations satisfied the aspirations of the people of 
this Sub-continent. | 

| The Chartered Act of 1813 simply laid down that it was the duty of 
Britain to promote the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants of 
the British dominions in India. But the Government of India Act, 1833, 
laid down some specific principles with regard to the rights of the people. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1833, 
the Governor-General-in-Council was empowered to declare any place or places 
whatever within the territories open to all His Majesty’s natural born subjects, 
and it would be lawful for any of His Majesty’s natural born subjects to 
proceed to, or reside in, or pass through any place or places declared open 
without licence whatever.' It enabled the Governor-General-in-Council to 
make laws or regulations providing for the prevention or punishment of the 
illicit entrance into or residence in the said territories of persons not authorised 
to enter or reside therein.2 The Council was to provide laws or regulations 
for the protection of the natives of the said territories from insult and outrages 
in their persons, religions and opinions. ‘ 

The Act provided that it would be lafwful for any naturalborn sub- 
jects for His Majesty, authorised to reside in the said territories to "acquire 
and hold lands or any right, interest or profit in or out of lands, for any 
terms or years in any part or parts of the said territories provided that 
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nothing herein contained would prevent the Governor-General-in-Council | 
from enabling, by any laws or regulations, or otherwise, any subjects of 
His Majesty to acquire or hold any.lands, or rights, interests or profitin or 
out of lands, in any part of the said te-ritories.! А definite pledge was 
given by the Act that no native of the said territories nor any! natural born. 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, by reason only of his religion, place of 
brith, descent, colour, or any of them, was to be disabled from holding any 
place, office or employment. The most ccmprehensive provision of the Act 
was that it enabléd the Governor-General-in-Council to take into consideration 
the means of mitigating the state of slavery, and of ameliorating the con- 
dition of slaves, and of extinguishing slavery throughout the said territories 
so soon as such extinction was to be practicable and ѕаѓе.6 


From the above it is evident that the Government of India Act, 1833, 
made some definite and liberal steps towards the fulfilment of the rights of 
the naturalborn subjects of His Majesty as well as the natives of the said 
territories. It was the first Act by which no discrimination was shown to 
any person by reason of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour. Follow- 
ing this provision of the Act, as we will see in the latter pages of this 
section, some of the rights were guarateed io the people by the Acts concer- 
ning the Government of India. 


Next to the Government of India Act, 1833, the Proclamation of 
Queen Victoria? on the first November, 1858, contatined some principles of 
State policy which were similar to fundamenzal rights in nature. The Proola- 
mation declared “the secular nature of the state"? and the principles of 
non-interference with the religious belief and worship of any of the subjects. 
It declared the Royal “will” end “pleasure” that none would be favoured, 
molested or disquieted by reason of his religious faith and observances, It 
declared that ‘‘all shall... enjoy the equal and impartial admittance to public 
offices and. assignment to duties of which any subject by his education, 
ability and integrity was’ qualified to discharge. 


The Proclamation of Queen Victoria, 1858, merely contained:a declara- 
tion as to the State policy but the principles enunciated therein were not 
enforceable in the courts of India. But this was the first instrument which: 
declared that all persons would enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the Jaw. In declaring other principles the Proclamation followed the Govern- 
ment of India. Act, 1833. Moreover, the Proclamation acquired a special 
significance for Indians in view of the democratic Constitution granted to 
Canadian subjects durign the reing of Queen Victoria, followed by similar 
measure of self-government conceded to other British colonies in subsequent 
times.?: 
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It may, however, be noted that about the time the Queen made -the 
Proclamation the people of India due to various sociopolitical interaction had 
started becoming conscious about their rights which found expression. in the 
formation of the Indian National Congress in: 1885-; and the first explicit 
demand of the people of the indian Sub-continent for fundamental rights 

- contained in the Constitution of India Bil], 1895.19 The Constitution of 
India Bill, 1895, framed by the Indian National Congress ten years after its 
birth, contained some fundamental rights which were regarded as valuable in 
a civilised society and enumerated as "claims against the British authority.” 
Though the demands contained in the Constitution of India Bill, 1895, were 
not fulfilled by the British Government, they testify the courageous stand 

--taken by the Indian National Congress on behalf of the people of the 
Indian Sub-continent ; and the fundamental rights contained in the Indian 
and Pakistan Constitutions of 1949 and 1956 respectively had close similarity 
-with the demands made in the Constitution of India Bill, 1895.1 


The Government of India Act, 1915, in pursuance of the demands 'for 
fundamental rights, guaranteed equality of opportunity in the public services 
regardless оГ race or religion. Only this guarantee did not satisfy the 
people of the country ; so, a series of resolutions adopted by the National 
Congress between 1917 and-1919 repeated “the-demand for civil rights and 
equality of status with Englishman."!3 А resolution adopted in 1917 called 

.for equal terms and conditions in beating arms ; for a wider application of 
the system of trial by jury ; and for tlie right of Indians to claim that no. 
less than one-half the jurors were to be their own countrymen.4^ A further 
resolution, adopted in 1917, stated that parliament was to pass a statute 
which would guarantee the civil rights to His Majestys Indian -subjects 
embodying provisions establishing equality before the law, a free press, free 
speech etc. Moreover, the statute was to lay down that political power 
belonged to the Indian people in the same manner as to any other people 
or nation in the British empire. In its special seession in Bombay on the 
29th August, 1918, under the Presidentship of Hasan Iman, the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress reiterated its demands for fundamental rights by submitting a 
declaration of rights of the people of India, including equality of Indians © 
before law, for-inclusion in the Montague Proposals.!$ 


One further major development was the drafting of Mrs. Annie Besant's 
. Commonwealth of India Bill, 1925. This Bill, contained seven fundamental 
"rights which were similar to those contained in the Constitution of India 
Bill 1895.17 Within two years of the printing of Besant's Commonwealth 
or India Bill 1925, came the announcement that a Statutory Commission 
under the Chairmanship of Simon would undertake a study of possible con- 


..stitutional reforms. in India. In respnose, the Indian National Congress in 
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its Forty-third Annual Session at Madras adopted a resolution on the 28th 
December, 1927, to set up a Working Committee for drafting а swaraj-con- 
stitution for India on the basis of a declaration of rights. The Working 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Моа] Nehru submitted its Report. 
` The Report, popularly known as ‘Nehru Report’, reflected the first effective 
demand for fundamental rights on the part of the subjugated Indian peoples 
to state the fruits of evil and political libe-ty. The report demanded funda- 
mental safeguards under nineteen|heads end claimed “the fullest liberty of 
conscience and religion.”.19 


In 1931 a new chapter wes introduced to the demands for fundamental 
rights. The Karachi resolution of fundamental rights and economic and 
social change adopted by the Indian National Congress in March, 1931, 
` made the adoption of an exhaustive list of fcndamental rights and humanitarian 
socialist manifesto, and added a new dimension to the demand for constitu- 
-tional rights and became, in fact, the spiritual and direct antecedent for the 
directive principles of State policy as incorporated in the Constitutions of 
India, 1949, and Pakistan, 1956.20 


In this way, the Indian National Congress made the persistent demand 
¿for inclusion of fundamental rights in the constitution Act of India : The 
: Muslim League, another major political party also came forward in making 
demands for fundamental rights to be included in the future constitution Act 
of India. The Muslim League, at its E:ghteenth Annual Session held in 
Delhi in 1926, adopted a resolution demanding the revision of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, and the appointment of a royal committee to for- 
` mulate.a' scheme so as to place the constitution of India on a “sound and 
. permanent basis"! with provisions to establish responsible government in 
India. The resolution farther demanded that any scheme o? the future cons- 
titution of India should secure and guarantee among others the following basic 
and fundamental principles : “Full religious liberty, ie., liberty of belief, 
worship, observances, propaganda, association and education shall be guara- 
ranteed to all communities"? The demands of the Muslim League for the 
guarantee of basic rights showed that it was not satisfied with the existing 
system of the government and that it was not, in any way, lagging behind 
its counterpart, the Indian National Congress, in demanding the rights ofthe 
people. . 

| It is, therefore, evident that the British Government conceded some rights 
.to the Indian people through the provisions of the Government of India Act, 
.1833, the Proclamation of Queen Victoria, 1858, and the Government of 
India Act, 1915. But these limited rights could not satisfy the people of 
India. The Indian National Congress since its inception repeatedly demanded 
for a bill of rights for the people of this country. Even the Muslim League, 
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another political party of this Sub-continent demanded in the line оѓ the 
Indian National Congress. The. demands of the Indian National Congress 
were expressed in the Constitution of India Bill, 1895, resolutions adopted 
between 1917 and 1919, the Commonwealth of “India Bill, 1925, the Nehru 
Report of 1927 and the resolution adopted in 1931 which had a far reaching 
impact in formulating fundamental rights which were to be incorporated in 
the future constitution Acts of the country. 


In respect of ideology of incorporating fundamental rights in the consti- 
tution Act of India, a clear controversy existed between the ruling authority, 
-© фе, the British Government, and the political parties of India, i.e., the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim League. The ruling authority 
thought that without effective means of enforcing them the inclusion. of 
fundamenta] rights would.be futile ; on the other hand, the political leaders 
of Indian Sub-continent thought that the inclusion of fundamental rights would 
' be a guarantee. of the rights of the people of India Sub-continent who had 
been fighting for swaraj of the country. The need for the guatantee of 
certain rights to the people of India was advanced on certain valid grounds : 
“Peculiar situation that prevailed in. the country, the existence of various 
- minorities, prevalence of communal and tribal loyalties and social evils like 
: untouchability and begar, all explained why certain. minimum rights must 
be included in the constitution.23 In view of these cricumstances, at the time 
the Government of India Act, 1935, was on the anvil, it was proposed the 
fundamental rights were to be enumerated in the constitution. But the Report of 
the Statutory Commission was not in favour of it, one of the reasons given 
being that the princely States in India, were against the formulation of such 
rights, and it was considered that it would be anomalous if such a. deolara- 
tion had legal force in only part of the area of the federation. The Report 
obsetved : j 


“Many of those who came before us have urged that the Indian .con- 
stitution should contain definite guatantees for the rights of Individuals in 
respect of the exercise of their religion and a declaration of the equal rights 
of all citizens. We are aware that such provisions have been inserted in 
many constitutions, notable in those of the Eurpoean States formed after. the 
war. Experience however has not shown them to. be of any great practical 
" value. Abstract declarations are useless, unless there exist the will and . the 
means to make them effective."7* 


The leaders from all corners of the Indian Sub-Continent raised: the 
: demands for inclusion of fundamental rights in the proposed constitution ‘Act 
at the three Round Table Conferences. The British Prime Minister Ramsay 
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Macdonald in the first conference, held from the 12th November, 1930 to 
the 19th January, 1931, touched the question in the following words : 


" 


. "The view of His Majesty's Government is that responsibility for 

- the government of India should be placed upon legislatures, Central 
‘апа Provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to guar- 
antee, during a period of transition the observance of certain obliga- 
tions and to meet other special circumstances, and also with such 
guarantees as are required by minorities to protect their political 
liberties and rights."25 


"The Report of the Third Round Table Conference, held from the 17th 
"November, 1932, to the 24th December, 1932, recorded that the Government 
‘had not in any way failed to realise and take into account of the great 
importance which had been attached in so many quarters to the idea of 
making a chapter of fundamental rights a feature in the new Indian 
‘Constitution as a solvent of difficulties and a source of confidence : пог do 
they under-value the painstaking care which had been devoted to framing the 
text of the large number of propositions ‘which had been suggested -and 
discussed. The practical difficuities which might result from including many, 
indeed most of them, as conditions which must be complied with as any 
"universal rule ‘by: executive or by legislative authority, were fully explained in 
the course of discussion and there was substantia] suppo t for the view that, 
ds the means of securing fair treament for majority and minorities alike, the 
course of wisdom would be to rely, in so far as reliance could not be placed 
upon mutual goodwill and mutual trust, on the ‘special responsibilities,’ with 
which it was agreed, the Governor-General and the Governors were to be 
endowed im their respective spheres to protect the rights of minorities. It 
might well be, however, that it would be found that some of the propositions 
discussed and appropriately and usefully would find their place in the constitution : 
.and His Majesty’s Government undertook to examine them most carefully for 


the purpose.?6 

: The request for securing fundamental rights was pressed upon the 
joint-Parliámentary Committee, and as а result of the discussions at the 
-Round Table Conferences, the British Government drafted proposals for 
“пап Constitutional Reform in March, 1933. In the Indtroduction of the 
"Proposals for Indian Constitutional Reform, the views of the British Govern- 
ment on fundamental rights published in thz White Paper on Indian Con- 
:stitutional Reforms, 1931,27 was duly recorded that the question of including 
in the constitution Act a series of declarations, commonly described as a 
statement of “fundamental rights’, which would be designed to secure either 
to the community in general, ог to specified sections of it, rights or immunities 
to which importance was attached, had been much discussed during the 
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proceedings of the Round Table Confetence. His Majesty’s- Government: 
saw serious objections to giving statutory expression to any large range of 
déclarations of this character, but they were satisfied that cértain: provisions 
of this kind, such for instance, as the respect due to personal liberty and 
rights of property and the eligibility of all for public office, regardless of 
differences of caste, religion, etc., could appropriately, and should, find 
a place in the constitution Act. The White Paper further recorded : 


“Ніѕ- Majesty's Government think it probable that occassion may 
be founded n connexion with the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution for a pronouncement by the sovereign, and, in that event, 
they think it may well be found expedient humbly to submit for 
His Majesty’s consideration that such a pronOuncement might adva- 
ntageously give expression to some of the propositions suggested 
to-them in this connection which prove unsuitable for statutory 
enactment.’’28 


The: White Papet then recorded that the Federal Legislature and the- 
Provincial Legislatures would have no power to make laws subjecting in Bri- 
tish India any subject in respect of taxation, the holding of property. of any 
kind, the carrying on of any profession, trade, business or occupation, or the 
employment.of any setvants or agents, or in respect of residence or travel 
within the boundaries of the federation, to any disability or discrimination 
based upon -his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth. No. law could 
be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on the ground only that it 
prohibited either absolutely or with exceptions the sale or mortgage of agrigul- 
tural land in any area to any person not belonging to some class recognised 
as being a class of persons engaged in, or connected with, agriculture in 
that area, or which recognised the existence of some right, privilege or disabi- 
lity attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some privilege, 
Jaw or custom having the force of law. A federal or provincial law which 
might otherwise be void on the ground of its discriminatory character would 
be valid if previously declared by the Governor-General or a Governor, as 
the case might be, in his discretion, to be necessary in the interest of the 
peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof.2® 

The Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, after referring 
to the observations of the Indian Statutory Commission, in respect of inclu- 
sion of fundamental rights in the proposed constitution Act observed : 


“With these observations we entirely agree : and a cynic might ' 
indeed find plausible arguments, in the history during the last ten 
years of more than one country, for asserting that the most effec- 
tive method of ensuring the destruction of a fundamental right is 
to include a declaration of its existence in a constitutional instru- 
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The Committee further recommended that there were strong practical 
arguments against the proposals, which might be put in the form of a dile- 
mma : for either the declaration of rights was of so abstract a nature that 
it had no legal effect of any kind, or its leagal effect would be to impose 
on embarrassing restriction on the powers of the legislature and to create ` 
а grave risk that а large numiber of laws might be declared invalid by the 
courts because inconsistent with one or other of the rights so declared. There 
was this further objection that the States had made it abundantly clear that 
no declaration of fündamental right was to apply in State territories ; and 
it would be altogether anomalous if such a declaration had legal force in 
part only of the area of the federation. There were, however, one or two legal 
principles which might, the Committee thought, be appropriately embodied in 
the constitution?! 


The Committee referred to the proposal 122 of the White Paper which 
would put it beyond the power of any legislature in British India to make 
laws subjecting any British subject to any disability or disctimination in 
respect of varicty of specified matters, if based upon religion, descent, caste, ` 
colour or place of birth, and observed : 


"This proposal seems to us too wide and we understand that His 

Majestys Government bave, fafter consultation with the Govern-- 

ment of India, arrived at the same conclusion. We agree that 

some declaration of the general rights of British subjects in India 

is required, but we think that it would be preferable to base it - 
upon the existing section of the Government of India Act."32 


_ The Committee also thought that this declaration should provide that 
no British subject, Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India, was to be disa- 
bled from -holding public office or from practising any trade, profession or 
calling by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of brith ; 
and it was to be extended, as regards the holding of office under the Federal- 
Government, to subjects of Indian States.?? : 

The Committee also referred to the proviso contained in the Proposal 
12234 and observed that this proviso was intended to cover legislation such 
as the Punjab Land Alienation Act, which was designed to protect the cultiva- 
tor against the money lender. This was, no doubt, a desirable object. In- 
asmuch, however, as the full effect of the proviso could not be forseen and 
might have the result that the legitimate interests of the minorities might be 
impaired while they were denied the right of appeal to courts, the Gover- 
nor was to consider whether his special responsiblility for the protection of 
minorities necessitated action on his рагі.35 Lastly, the Committee on the 
question of inserting fundamental rights in ihe proposed constitution Act, 
observed : 
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“We think that some general’ provisions should be inserted in the 
constitution Act safeguarding Private. Property agzinst expropri- 
ation, in order to quiet doubts which have been aroused in recent 


years by certain Indian utterances."36 


í 


Thus, it was that the Government of' India Act, 1935, 37 was passed 
without any bill of rights “much to the disappointment of the Indian leaders. 38 
As the Act was based on the recommendations: of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee it contained only a few provisions sefeguarding the rights and 
interests of the people of the Indian Sub-continent. These provisions, con- 
tained in Sections 275, 297, 298 and 299, were comparable to the fundamental 
rights, for they could be enforced even against a statute by the courts. 39 


The Government of India Act, 1935, provided that no person would 
ordinarily be disqualified on the ground of sex for being appointed to any 
civil service or civil post under the crown in India.‘ Discrimination on 
internal trade by provincial legislature or government was also prohibited. a 
No subject of His Majesty domiciled in India would on grounds only of 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them be ineligible for any 
office under the Crown in India ; debarred from acquiring, holding or dispo- 
sing of property ; and prohibited from carrying on any occupation, trade, 
business or profession in British India.? It was also provided that no 
person would be deprived of his property in British India save by authority 
of law. Under the provisions of the Act, it was made one of the special 
responsibilities of the Governor-General and the Governors of the provinces 
to safeguard the legitimate interest of the minorities.*4 | 


As the Government of India Act, 1935, contained no bill of Дай 
the scope of the judicial review provided to the Federal] Court was signifi- 
cantly limited. In spite of the fact that the Federal Court had limited 
jurisdiction, and was not the final interpreter of the constitution Act but 
subject to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, it displayed remarkable 
independence in pronouncing its decisions, showed a liberal attitude towards 
the provinces, as a champion of social reform and progress, and acted as 
an ardent protector of the civil liberties of the citizens'? even. in the time 
of emergency proclaimed in the World War II. In the administration of 
Justice the courts of law under the Government of India Act, 1935, followed: 
broadly the English principle of Justice, equity and good conscience ; and the 
High Courts in the three presidencies, at any rate, claimed and enjoyed the 
right to issue the writ in the nature of habeas corpus under- section 491 of. 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898. The British Government tried- to curb- 
and curtail the powers of the: courts but the superior courts of British -India: 
took a courageous stand during.the continuance of the World War II when” 
emergency was proclaimed throughout the Indian Sub-continent,46-- cats 
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Though the superior courts of India during the continuance of the 
World War П played an important role in protecting and upholding the 
liberty of the people but a decade of the working of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, amply demonstrated the imperative necessity of the incorpor- 
ating a list of justiciable fundamental rights in the constitution of the country. 
The.end of the World War II saw the revival of this demand. The major 
contribution in this direction was made by the Constitutional Proposals of 
the Sapru Committee, 1946, which observed that the fundamental rights were 
necessary not only for giving assurance, guarantee and protection to minorities 
but also for prescribing "a standard of conduct for the legislatures, govern- 
ments and the courts."^"  The.Report of the Committee pointed out that 
the fundamental rights would be a standing working to all “that what the 
Consitution demands and expects is perfect equality between one section of 
the community and another in the matter of political and civil rights, equality 
of liberty and security in the enjoyment of the freedom of religion, working, 
and the pursuit of the ordinary applications of life.S The most striking 
thing about the treatment of rights in the Sapru Report was the distinction made 
between justiciable and non-justiciable rights, and this distinction exercised 
tremendous influence in the framing of the fundamental rights for the new 
Constitutions of India and Pakistan. | 


The Cabinet Mission, 1946, saw things in their true perspective, and the 
British anxiety for the provision of adequate safeguards for minorities before 
transferring power to Indians found expression in the suggestion of the Cabinet 
Mission for the constitution of an Advisory Committee on the fundamental 
and minority rights. The Cabinet Mission Plan provided : 


“The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, minorities, and 

tribal and excluded areas, should contain full reprisentateon of the 

interests affected, and their function will be to report to the Union ` 
Constituent Assembly upon the list of fundamental rights, the 

clauses for the protection of minorities, and a seheme for the adminis- 

tration of the tribal and excluded areas, and to advise whether: 
these rights should be incorporated in the Provincial Group or' 
Union Constitution."49 


In this suggestion for Advisory Committee, one discovers, for the first time, 
at least “a tacit acknowledgement of the validity of the Indian view in 
support of a constitutional incorporation of fundamental rights and effective 
guarantee of the same."59 In accordance with the provisions of the Cabinet 
Mission Plan, an Advisory Committee was constituted under the chairmanship 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel ; the Advisory Committee appointed a Sub- 
Committee under the chairmanship of Acharya J.B. Kripalini, to report on 
fundamental. rights. On the basis ofthe report of this Sub-Committee, the 
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Advisory Committee prepared the Interim Report on Fundamental Rights‘! 
which was submitted to the Constituent Assembly on the 29th April, 1947. 
The acceptance of the Interim Report by the Constituent Assembly demonstra- 
ted its good intention which was inspired and influenced by the marked 
resurgence of interest in human rights during 1940s by the ideas and ideals 
of the Atlantic Charter and the United Nations Charter and the activities of 
the United Nations Human Rights Commission.‘ 


However, the Advisory Committee proceeded further to work on the 
fundamental rights, but during that time India was divided into two indepen- 
dent dominions, India and Pakistan, under the Indian Independence Act, 1947.53 
In India the Constituent Assembly adopted the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee and incorporated them in Chapters Ш and IV of the 
Constitution of India, 1950 enumetating as Fundamental Rights which would 
be enforced by the superior courts of India and as Directive Principles of 
State Policy which would not be enforced by the said courts. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly of Pakistan, two days before the creation of Pakistan, on the 
12th August, 1947, set up a Committee on Fundamental Rights and on 
.Matters Relating to Minorities. The Constituent Assembly on the 6th October, 
1950, adopted the Interim Report of the Committee and on the 7th 
September, 1954, the Assembly also adopted another Report of the Commi- 
ttee.55 On the basis of these Reports, Fundamental Rights and Directive 
Principles of State Policy were incorporated in Part П and Part Ш of the 
Constitution of Pakistan, 1956, respectively. In this way, the demand of the 
people of the Indian Sub-continent for incorporation of justiciable fundamental 
rights in the constitution Act of the country during the continuance of the 
British colonial rule has,been fulfilled after the Sub-continent earned its 
independence and emerged as two independent dominions. 


From the above discussion it is evident that the contemporary concept 
of fundamental right in this area of the globe had its origin in the western 
idea of right or liberty as it developed and practised in the west. During 
about one hundred years of the British rule in the Indian Sub-continent no 
trace of concern for right or liberty either among the rulers or the ruled can 
be found. The British rule during this period however, produced a class of 
western educated people in the Indian society who were imbued with the 
western ideas of liberty or right and started thinking and demanding imple- 
mentation of them in the then system of government. The birth of the 
Indian National Congress in 1885 was a land mark in this respect. It 
inspired not only Indian leaders but also convinced some liberal Britishers 
that essential rights and liberties of the people must be recognised and 
guaranteed. The constitution Acts enacted by British Parliament contained 
a semblance which could not satisfy the Indian sentiment. 
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" However, the attitude of British Parliment found expression in the 
"Government of India Act, 1935, which contained some rights which were not 
regárded as essential and important. The superior courts of India having no 
constitutional Jurisdiction to enforce the rigkts had fallen in precarious position 
,When Emergency was declared throughout India due to continuance of the 
"World War IL In spite of such position the superior courts of India had 
pleyed a’ commendatle role in upholding rights of the people. When the 
World War II was over and Emergency was withdrawn, along with the 
‘demand for swaraj the demand for incorporation of justiciable fundamental 
rights in the constitution Act of the country had been raised from all quarters 
which were ‘fulfilled after the Indian Sub-continent earned its independence. 
: As for India these justiciable fundamental rights have been enjoyed by its 
people ; but as for Pakistan, which was again divided into two States in 
1971, these rights in the past were curtailed on several occasions and .at the 
'present monent have been curtailed due to declaration of Martial Law in both 
the countries of old Pakistan, Pakistan and Bangladesh. Thus, the position 
‘of fundamental rights at the present moment in Pakistan and Bangladesh 
‘remains worse than it was during the cont nuance of British colonial rule in 


the Indian Sub-continent. i . 
‹ А ib - > 
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À STUDY OF ACADEMIC MOTIVATION OF RURAL AND URBAN 
PUPILS OF BANGLADESH AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENT 


SHAHJAHAN TAPAN* 


Academic motivation has been differently referred to inthe literature as 
‘motive to leatn’ or ‘Intent to learn’ (Gagne and Bolles, 1959) or ‘resolve 
to learn’ (Gagne, 1965). Individual’s performance in any situation depends 
on his motivation. In other words, the amount of a student’s’ learning in 
a particular instructional situation is related to his motivation to learn. : The 
motivation of the student, here, does not refer to a mental. state induced in 
him due to the condition of learning such as the nature of instructional 
procedure, content of the learning material or other environmental conditions, 
rather it refers to an internal mental state in the individual which would 
result in learning. : st 


Attempts have been made in this study, to find out the academic motiva~ 
tion of urban and rural pupils of Bangladesh and to find the relationship 
between academic motivation of students and their achievement. 


Objectives of the Study 
The objectives of the study are enunciated below : 


(I) to find out academic motivation of urban and rural pupils of Bangla- 
desh. 


(2) to find the relationship between academic motivation and achieve- 
ment. x | 


(3) to compare the academic motivation. of 
(a) rural and urban pupils 
(b) boys and girls 
` (с) the students: of standards IX and that of X. 
(4) to compare the achievement of students of high and low academic 
motivation. 
Methodology. 


Sample Eight schools, four from Dhaka city and four from four. 
villages in the suburb of Dhaka city were selected: for the study. All the 
students (462) of class IX and X of these eight schools were selected: ав 
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the sample of the study. The number of urban students was 235 and that 
of rural students was 232. 

;Tools.. Ап. academio .motivation. .scaie known as Junior Index of 
Motivation (JIM ) scale was, used in. this study to measure the academio 
motivation of the students. The scale was developed by J.R. Frymier (1970) 
and" ‘adapted: Љу Shahjahan Tapan (1980). Frymier reported the reliability 
of the scale to be 0,70 and Tapan reported it to be 0. 63. 


"Analysis of Data The. academic motivation of the students were found’ 
P» ffom.their individual scores’ secured in the JIM scale. Product moment 
coefücient of correlation was.calculated to find the relationship of academic. 
motivation of the students and their achievement. With the. help of t-test 
différence: between’ academic motivation. of trban and. rural pupils, boy and 
girl, students; as wella as Students of. nu and low academic motivation, were tested 
for Sgnitiranoe i ; - 
p ; 
Results and rsen : P 

The results of the а and their interpretations are "presented - in the 
following’ tables , MES i 


a 


“TABLE 1 
5325. DATA SHOWING ACADEMIC MOTIVATION SCORES: 
OF URBAN AND RURAL PUPILS 














eee Tet Bee - 
Sample N M S.D. t-value 
Urban - 2857" . 9314: 1647 
e 4l ("299 
Rural 232 88.22 10.06 
| с | ~ *Significant at 0.05 level of significance. 
SUL lind fI MM ES 2 Fete Жыла x " а 


In table-1 t-value for academio motivation scores for urban, and rural 
pupils-are.found to be 2.99 which is significant at'0.05-level of significance. 
It means that. there: ds significant difference. between ‘mean academic motiva- . 
tion iscotes.of, urban and rural pupils.:. The: mean, academic. motivation scores of 

urban students are par than that of. rural students, 
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TABLE 2 


DATA SHOWING SEX-WISE ACADEMIC MOTIVATION 
SCORES OF PUPILS OF DIFFERENT CATEGORIES 








Sample Student N M S.D.  t-value 
Boys 182 92.35 15.38 ` 
Urban , . 1.20 
i Girls 52.. 9587 19.73 | 
Boys | 169 88.08 20.58 
Rural — m 9186 — 
| Girls |. 63 8853 144 Ж 
5 Воуз -351 9029 1816 | 
Both 0.851 
Girls 116 92.89 1734 _ 








Sex-wise t-values found in table 2 are not significant at 0.05 level of 
significance. So it can be said that there is no significant difference between 
mean academic motivation scores of boys and girls inthe urban as well 
as in the rural areas. This finding implies that academic motivation of 


pupils does not depend on their sex. 


| | TABLE 3. | 
DATA SHOWING CLASSWISE ACADEMIC MOTIVATION 
SCORES OF URBAN PUPILS Ad fo qnt ech s urs. woes 


anl 


а 


Class N M S.D. t-value 
S a _ _ —_—_—_—— 
х 106 - 92.62 19.13 
s | 0.282 
IX 129 93.60 | 1122 . |. А Sas at 


= : "T _ ——————————— B 


It is evident from table 3 that the t-value for mean academic motivation 
scores of standard IX and X students are not significant at 0.05 level which 
means that there is no significant difference between mean academic motivation 
of standard IX and X students of urban.area, ул 
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` TABLE 4 


DATA. SHOWING CLASSWISE ACADEMIC MOTIVATION 
SCORES OF RURAL PUPILS | 





е... са 
... Class - Я N: M S.D. . ~ t-value . - 
PR ORTU ИЕ ое, 
LEO CX 777 108: > ~ 9240 -- 18:80 1-5. o e 
n м E i 2.99% Е 
DE IX 124 84.54 24.58 ' 





"P *Significant at 0.05 level of significance, 


aData presented in table 4 shows that the t-value is significant at 
0.05 level of significance which indicates that there is significant difference 
between classwise. mean еши motivation scores of cran pupils. 


TABLE 5 EM 


CORRELATION BETWEEN ACADEMIC MOTIVATION 
SCORE AND ACHIEVEMENT . 





Sample 7 © S N ` Е > 
Urban , с 1235...“ 0231* — 
Rua 7 ^ 7 2323 ^ ^» — 702655 — — 





*Significant 0.05 level of significance, - 


Both the values of r in table 5 for urban and rura] students for their 
academic motivation scores and achievements are found to be significant at 
0.05 level: This ‘ейл. that the achievement of 'students- depends ‘significantly 
on their academic motivation. 


TABLE 6 


DATA: SHOWING ACHIEVEMENT SCORES OF STUDENTS 
OF HIGH AND LOW ACADEMIC MOTIVATION. 








"Group ` N ` M UU SD. t-values 
‘High ‘academic’ 70 - |. 78.32 |o 551 
ам л а 25 5.69% - .- 
: :Eowacademic .... .70:. 63.93 .  .1440. 


*Significant at 0.05 level of significance E ME 
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It is revealed from table 6 that the t-value is significant at 0.05 level of 
significance which means that there is significant difference between mean 
achievement scores of students of high and low academic mativation. It 
indicates that achievement of students depends on their academic motivation 
which supports the findings of table 5. 


Findings and Discussions 


From the study it is found that 

1. there is significant difference between mean academic motivation 
scores of urban and rural pupils and the mean score of urban pupils 
is significantly greater than that of the rural pupils. 

2. academic motivation of pupils does not depend on their sex. 

3. for urban pupils there is no significant difference in their classwise 

` mean scores, but for the rural pupils this difference is significant 

and the mean academic motivation score of standard X students is 
greater than that of standard IX students. 

4. achievement of students depends significantly on their academic 

motivation. 

It is found that academic motivation of the urban students is signifinantly 
greater than that of rural students. It may, perhaps, be due to the fact that 
educational environment of the utban students is more favourable than that 
of rural students and the parents/guatdians of urban pupil are more concern- 
ed about the education of their children/ward, than the parents/guardians of 
the rural students. 


For rural students, the academic motivation of the students of standard 
ten is significantly greater than that of standard nine students. It may, 
perhaps, be due to the fact that with the increase of age and standards the 
Students become more concerned about their education. 

'In this study it is found that the achievement of the pupils depend 
on their academic motivation but in contrast to it Shahjahan Tapan ( 1980) 
reported that in case of modularlearning achievement of the students did not 
depend on their academic motivation. Therefore, more researches are needed 
in this respect in order to arrive at a definite conclusion. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Syed Anwar Husain, Administration of India : 1858-1924, (Delhi : Seema 
Publications, 1985 ), pp. xxviii+325, price Rs.250.00 i 


"Administrative history is a fascinating area to go into specially when the 
focus is on reform and reorganization of a government department or agency. 
Unfortunately, this particular branch of discipline has not been given the 

. importance that it deserved. As a result, only a few scholarly treatises have 
been produced in this area especially on British Indian Administration. 


Professor Syed Anwar Husain’s Administration of India : 1858-1924 is 
destined to- fill that void. The study was originnally written for a Ph.D. 
degree in British Administrative History at the University of London. The 
study concentrates on probing two key questions : “how the India Office, 
since its creation, had undergone various changes and finally emerged remodel- 

-led in 1924 ; and why these changes were necessary”. Accordingly, the 
author has organized his work into three distinct yet interrelated parts. Тһе 
first part Jooks at the organization of the India Office along with its limita- 
tions. The second part analyses as to how these limitations were exposed to 
public criticism. The third part includes discussions as to how these limi- 
tations were counteracted by anumber of reform and reorganization measures. 


The first part contains three chapters and includes discussion .of the 
emergence of India Office from the Act of 1958, it's primary and. secondary 
toles pertaining to Government of India and the Home Civil Service and 
other publio bodies respectively. The author holds statutory basis of the 
Office and the growth in the volume of business responsible for preventing 
the India Office from adequately adjusting to the demands of the changing 
circumstances. 


The second part includes three chapters incorporating case studies to 
demonstrate the deficiencies of India Office in terms of organization and 
procedure. In this part the author showed among other things how an urge 
for reform was frustrated from within. But this failure of first major reform 
effort had two-fold import : it indicated how the statutory origin of the 
Office had prevented its evolution into a modern organization and the extent 
of influence of relevant constitutional bodies on it. Professor Husain also 
discusses here the Mesopotamia Commission Report which’ provided the 
‘springboard’ for forthcoming successful teform and reorganization efforts at 
the India Office. 


The thitd part comprises three chapters. The focus here is on the 
reorganization had the significant transformation of the India Office from 
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1920-1924. The focus is justified as thers has been very little change, in- 
spite of sporadic efforts, in the administrative character of the office from its 
inception, Le., in 1858 till 1920. In 1924 the office looked very different 
with a rational division of labour betweer administrative and ofency duties 
and the adoption of a simplified method for transaction of its business. The 
new look owed much to the Government of India Act of 1919. ` 


: . "In the last chapter Professor Husain neatly summarizes the reasons 
‘behind the faifure of earlier reforms and reorganization efforts of India 
‘Office specially one undertaken in 1914 as well as the success of the once 
-initiated in 1919. The failure of earlier efforts have been attributed to lack 
of public consensus for reform. The efforts in the 1920's. succeeded because 
; of the simultaneous presence of administrative consensus and political: consi- 
deration. · Interestingly, Professor Husain op:nes that the drive to project its 
:ашопоту and interest to preserve its administrative powers and. authority 
have delayed the implementation of major reforms and reorganizations till 
-the 1920's. - І j AX m 

' Professor Husain has produced a pioneering work and so should be 
‘congratulated warmly for that. The book will most certainly attract the 
‘attention of the students of history, politics and public administration. 


Professor‘ and Chairman І i Mohammad -Mohabbat Khan 
: Department of Public Administration А 
-Univetsity of Dhaka, Bangladesh. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Dr. Serajul Haque, po Ibn Taimiya and his Projects of Reform, Islamio 
Foundation, Dhaka, Bangladesh, 1982, pp. 224, Price Tk. 25/- or U.S. Dallar : 
2.50.. 


Shaikh al-Islam Taqial-Din Ahmad ibn Taimiya al-Harrani-of Damascus, 
who belonged to the 13th-14th century, was one of the greatest scholars and 
reformers though a highly controversial person. His views on such issues as 
the Divine attributes, Pilgrimage or visitation to tombs, impeccability of the 
Prophets, invocation of 'saints, Sama, .the music, `тааѕ the unorthodox 
sufi orders and mystic concepts of ghawth, awtad, aqtab and abdal were so 
unotthodox ‘that a. community of ‘Alim used to call him heretic. He was 
indeed an eminent writer, a mujtahid, a mujahid and а mujaddid. The -repu- 
tation of Ibn Taimiya.as-an otiginal thinker has been widely.. accepted and-he 
is generally considered as the fore-runner of Wahhabism in Atabiya and 
Sanisism in North Africa. Reform movements in the Muslim world have also 
been influenced by the writings of Ibn Taimiya. 


The Subject-matter of the book has been handled in eight chapters, i.e. 
the biograply of Ibn Taimiya and his contribution to Tafsir, Hadith, Juris- 
prudence, Religious practices and social customs, Theology, Philosophy and 
the general character and directions of Ibn Taimiya's teachings. There aretwo 
valuable appendices, e.g. Appendix 'A'—a list of Ibn Taimiya's books and 
treatises hitherto published and unpublished and Appendix ‘B’— the works 
ascribed to Ibn Taimiya. The book modifies in several respects the views so 
far held as to Ibn Taimiya's docttines and his position as a mujtahid and an 
Islamic reformer. In the book Dr. Haque has tried to give an elaborate 
picture of the writings of Ibn Taimiya with a critical estimate of his contri- 
butions to Islamio thought. 


Imam Ibn Taimiya did not hesitate to proclaim, by fatwa' what he 
thought to.be right even if it went against the Ijma’ of ‘Ulama’ of his 
time. On many occasions he faced criticism. For his independent views 
on legal and religions questions he even suffered imprisonment. It is intet- 
esting to note that in 705/1305 Ibn Taimiya encountered an Indian scholar 
namely, al-Shaikh Safi al-Din al-Hindi who was remarkable for his capacity 
in silencing his antagonists. When the debate started, Ibn Taimiya, in keep- 
ing with his usual practice and relying on his boundless knowledge of tradi- 
tions, began to jump from one point to another to which the Indian Shaikh 
protested and remarked : 
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KS yl, taam. alex S Yi ыў „|! үз) fft 


pe OKs is Ке суа 

“О Ibn Taimiya, I find you like a spar-ow which flies from one place 

to another whenever I want to catch it". This Indian Shaikh was the leader 

of the: opposite party of the ‘Munazara’, and it was on his recommendation _ 

that Ibn Taimiya was ordered to beimprisoned. The main issue of. the debate 

was whether ‘gihat’, direction, could be attributed to Allah or not, and since 

Ibn Teimiya held that direction could be attzibuted to Allah, he was charged 
with anthropomorphism. ( pp.10-11) 


„Ог. Haque, overcoming the desultory style of Ibn Taimiya's Writings, 


‚ has succeded in presenting the main arguments fot which his readers owe. 


him a. great debt of gratitude. His book is a sigmificant . contribution. . 
Researchers and students will find the book very useful and highly readable. 

The book was translated into Bengali by Dr. Mujibur Rahman of Rajshahi 
University and it is accepted for publication by Islamic Foundation. 
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